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FOREWORD 


It is with much pleasure that I accede to 
the request of Sri K. V. Raman, m.a., m. Litt. to 
write a foreword to his book on The Early History 
of the Madras Region- Madras attained the rank 
of an important port city and one of the greater 
Urban centres of modern India as a result of the 
development of the trade of the Coromandel coast 
under the aegis of the English East India 
Company. Before the seventeenth century, ,the 
Madras region comprised a group of villages of 
varying size closely interrelated to one another 
in many ways- 

Sri Raman has aimed in his monograph at 
presenting as continuous and complete a narra- 
tive of the history of this region as is possible 
now from the time man began to inhabit it right 
down to the middle of the seventeenth century 
A- D. This was work that needed to be done and 
has now been done with commendable compet- 
ence- The author has availed himself of all 
sources, literary, epigraphic, legendary and so on, 
and made critical use of them in his study of all 
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aspects of the history and life of the region. I hop© 
the book will receive the attention it merits and 
will be the forerunner of other essays in local 
history that would enable readers to link it up 
with the unbroken past of our country’s ancient 
civilization on the one side and the current 
problems and changes that we see emerging in 
our own day. 

Sri Raman has proved himself an able 
student of history and I wish him every success 
in his future endeavours. 


University of Chicago, 

May 21, 1959 


K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI 



PREFACE 


The present thesis “ The Early History of 
the Madras Region upto 1660 A- D ” embodies the 
results of my research work on the subject for 
two years, 1954-’66, when I was a research student 
in the Department of Indian History and 
Archaeology, University of Madras. I worked 
under Dr. T. V. Mahalingam. now Professor of 
Archaeology, and Dr- M. Arokiaswami, Reader in 
Indian History, to both of whom I am deeply 
indebted for having guided me in the preparation 
of the thesis- I am also grateful to Dr- 
K. K- Pillai, Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Indian History and Archaeology, for the 
keen interest he took in my work and for getting 
me all facilities for preparing the thesis- I am 
thankful to the University of Madras for having 
awarded me the Studentship and permitted me to 
publish the thesis. 

I must acknowledge my gratefulness to the 
Department of Epigraphy for having kindly 
given me access to the transcripts of un- 
published inscriptions and to the Department of 
Archaeologyi Southern Circle, for having 
permitted me to use a photograph in the thesis- I 
take this opportunity to thank Sri V. D- Krishnas- 
wami, Deputy Director - General of Archaeology 
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in India, for hip valuable guidance regarding the^ 
pre-history of Madras and its surroundings. 

My profound thanks arc due to Professor 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Director, Institute of 
Traditional Research, UNESCO, or gracing the 
book with his esteemed foreword- I also offer iny 
thanks to the Amudha Nilayam Publishers,. 
Madras, for their neat and careful printing and 
publication of the book. 

K. V. RAMAN 
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INTRODUCTION 


Though history is indivisible, it admits of study 
under different heads, such as political history, social 
history, economic history, religious history, dynastic 
history, local or regional history and so on. A general 
history would comprise all these phases but the nature of 
its perspective would naturally compel attention only to 
‘the great lines of historical evolution'. Events, 
seemingly less pregnant and material to such historical 
development would lose that measure of attention and 
emphasis, which they could otherwise get in the sectional 
study of the subject. The role of regional history in a 
scheme of general history is thus very important. It 
forms a vital tributary to the great confluence of general 
history. In India, the importance of the study of the 
history of certain regions for the reconstruction of the 
full history of tlie country, can hardly be exaggerated 
For instance, the early history of the vicinity of Madras 
city is a fertile field. The history of the city of Madras* 
as such, has only a life of three centuries ; Scholars like 
Talboys Wheeler, W. Foster, H. D. Love, and C. S. 
Srinivasachari have written on the history of Madras and 
its surroundigs from the advent of the English to recent 
times. But the hoary past of the area and the historic 
significance of ancient places like Mylapore, Triplicane, 
Egmore which form part of the city, as well as those like 
Pallavaram, Velachcberi, Tiruvanmiyur, Kunnattur, Man- 
gadu, Poonamalle, Tiruvorriyur, Padi, Tirumullaivayil, 
Ambattur, Korattur, Pujal (Eed Hills), Puliyur, that are 



at the outskirts of the Madras City (within 20 miles) are 
striking. All these places and many more like Nungam- 
bakkam, Chetpet (Serruppedu), Tambaram (Tampiiram) 
and others formed a good part of tlie ancient Ton da- 
man dalam. The early history of this region has not been 
undertaken in a full measure so far. The present thesis 
seeks to provide sucli a study and bring out the import- 
ance of the region in her political, administrative, 
economic, social, literary, religious and architectural 
history from the earliest times up to 1650 A.D. 

The region is important par excellence from the point 
of view of pre-history. It has rightly been called as “ the 
classic ground of early Palaeolithic culture in South 
India”. The first Palaeolithic relic was discovered in this 
region at Pallavaram and it led to the further discovery of 
many more Palaeoliths in other places. No less significant 
is the discovery in this region of Megalithic sites and 
tools, generally ascribed to the Iron age. For instance, the 
Archaeological Department which recently conducted 
excavation at Kunnattur (near Pallavaram^ is reported to 
have discovered many megalithic finds. In historical times, 
the pageant of the history of this region was adorned 
with rulers belonging to many major dynasties of South 
India and their feudatories. Inscriptions belonging to 
the Pallavas, the Cholas, the Kashtrakutas, the Pandyas, 
the Cheras and the Vijayanagar kings, as well as many 
smaller dynasties like the Telugu Chodas, the Ivadavarayas 
the Yadavarayas and the S'ainbuvarayas, have been found, 
in, and around, the city of Madras, in places like 
Pallavaram, Triplicane, San Thome (Mylapore), Tim- 
voj:riyur, Poonamalle, Tiruvanmiyur (near Adyar), 
Velachcheri (near Guindy), Tininirmalai, Padi etc. 
These lithic records bear witness to the political 
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vicissitudes through which the region passed. The 
vicinity of Madras was also among the earliest places to 
attract the European powers like the Portuguese, the 
Dutch and the English, who vied with one another to 
establish factories on the east cost for purposes of 
carrying on trade. 

In the matter of administration, the epigraphs of the 
region also reveal the prevalence of the essential features 
of a sound administrative system, both central and local. 
They also tell us about the active functioning of the village 
assemblies in Maijali and Adambakkam. These 

were working well even in the 9th century A. D., during 
the Pallava rule- In later times, under the Chola and 
Vijayanagar rulers, the - village assemblies functioned in 
many other places of the region. The economic and social 
history of the region may be gleaned from the epigraphs 
and other sources, as also many interesting details of 
infonnation relating to taxation, agriculture, irriga ion, 
land tenure, trade and commerce, wages, weights and 
coins, land-value, land-measures, interest-rates, community 
life, customs and manners of the people etc. The vital 
part that the prominent temples like those of Tiru- 
vorriyur and Triplicane, played in the econojiiic, social 
and religious life of the villages is also striking. 

In the field of literature and learning the history of 
the region has its contribution. On the Tamil side, 
tradition associates Tiruvajluvar, the author of the im- 
mortal, Ti7'ukkiiral,vj\i\i Mylapore. S'ekkilar, the renowned 
minister of Kulottunga II and the author of the famous 
Periapurananu hailed from Kunnattur and Mayilainathar 
and Jfianaprakas'ar, noted commentators, were from 
Mylapore and Tiruvorriyur, respectively. Similarly, 
Sanskrit learning flourished in this region, as is borne out 
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by the fact that in the Tiruvoj^jiyur temple there was a 
special hall in which a regular school was conducted for 
the teaching of Sanskrit grammar and the exposition of 
the doctrines of several schools of philosophy. 

The religious history of the area is indeed very 
eventful, Vaishnavism, S'aivism, Buddhism and Jainism, 
has each played its part here. Some of the heraldcrs of 
the Vaishnava wing of the Bhakti movement, were either 
born in this region or were closely associated with it. 
Bey Alvar, one of the earliest Alvars, came from 
Mylapore. Tirumalis'ai Alvar was born in Tirurnalis'ai, 
near Poonainalle. BhudattalvTir and Tirnmangai AJvar 
visited Tirunirmalai and Triplicane. They, it may be 
remembered, were renowned composers of exquisite 
devotional poetry, enshrined in their pusmrajns- 
Tirukkachchi Nambi, the elder contemporary and a close 
associate of Sn Eainanuja, the famous philosopher of the 
Visishtadvaita school, came from Poonamalle, and later, 
the great Ettur Kuniara Tatacharya, one of the leaders of 
Vaishnavite sect, made Tirunirmalai one of the centres of 
his activities. S'aivism, contributed alike, its own share to 
the religious importance of the region. The Tevdram 
hymners, associated with the S'aiva wing of the Bhakti 
movement, have visited temples in the region and found 
inspiration for their padigams- Pattinathar, the poet- 
ascetic, lived and died in Tiruvorriyor. Niranjanaguru, 
Vagis'vara Pa^dita and Chaturanana Pa^dita, the 
exponents of the Somasiddhanta or the Pas'upata cult of 
S'aivism, were active in this region. Epigraphical, 
archaeological and literary sources reveal that Buddhism 
and Jainism once had a hold on this region. Mylapore 
diad a Jain pagoda for Tirthankara Ncininatha to whom 
was dedicated later, Neminatham, the Tamil grammar-work 



of the 12th century. The age-long tradition that St- 
Thomas came to San Thome and attained his martyrdom 
there, is an interesting episode in the history of this* 
region, which has attracted many Christians to this place. 
The Portuguese were mainly drawn to Mylapore for this 
reason and San Thome grew in importance under their 
protection. 

The architectural history of this region is also of 
great interest. The very early rock-cut cave at Palla- 
vararn recalls to our minds the architectural activities of 
the Pallavas; and many other monuments with which 
the region is studded, remind us of the Chola and 
Vijayanagar contributions in this field- 

The sources for writing the history of this territory 
round Madras are many. Epigraphy, Archaeology^ 
Literature and Tradition come to our aid. A classified 
bibliography of the sources is furnished at the end of the 
thesis. 
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CHAPTER 1 


ANTIQUITY OF THE MADRAS REGION 

In tracing the early history of the Madras city and 
its immediate surroundings, one is inevitably struck with 
the many prehistoric relics that have been discovered 
in the region by archaeologists like Eobert Bruce Foote/ 
Dr. William King," Kea” and others. The Madras region, 
along with the Chingleput district as a whole, has in fact, 
been described as the 'classic ground of early palaeolithic 
culture in Southern India’* and ‘the key-site for South 
Indian palaeoliths’ To Pallavaram, near Madras* 
l:)elongs the unique credit of having bo('n the place where 
the palaeolithic relic of India was first found. It was 
discovered in a ballast pit on the Brigade ground at 
Pallavaram in 18G3 by Itobert Bruce Foote, who has 
been rightly called *tluj father Indian Prehistoric 
Archaeology/' In bS04 again, ho found two more 
palaeoliths at the same place* A more systematic and 
vigorous search led to the discovery of extensive palaeo- 
lithic sites in places like orattur, Panjur, Sripcrumbudur, 
Tirumullavayil (2 miles from Avadi), Attrambakkam . 
Piindi, and other places, so that Chingleput district, as a 
whole, gives ‘the most numerous and important traces of 
palaeolithic man known in South India.’* A number of 

1. Bruce -Foote: Indian Prehistoric Antiquities^ ]01G. 

2. Madras Journal of Literature and Science^ Vol: 23- 
G. O. No. 1135, dated 12th August* 1887. 

4. P. Mitra: Prehistoric India 163. 

5. Archaeology in India y Govt, of India Publication, 1950, p* 18. 

6. P. Mitra: op> cil., p. 150; Bruce-Foote: op, cit^ p. 8. 

7. Bruce-Foote: op, cit., p. 109. 
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implements belonging to the palaeolithic age, or tho oM 
Stone Age, have been found at Pallavaram and aJ-so aJ] 
along the Pennar river. 

Implements in the neighbourhood of Madras wore 
evidently made by chipping the boulders of quart/ite 
situated in the laterite beds* About the implements 
found at Pallavaram, and attributed to the Old Stone 
Age, Robert Bruce Foote remarked that ‘they point out 
a deliberate choice of colours and distinct progress in 
craftmanship. They show how humanity v;as iionrishing 
in those portions of South India undt'r conditioiu; higlily 
favourable to prijiiitive life. The proximity of the rivers 
to the rocks highly suitable for the old weapons and 
implements, no doubt, was helping man much to be the 
dreaded hunter of anin'.al life.’‘ Though these stone- 
implements show considerable skill, they are not polished. 
Bruce Foote gives a long list of the tools found in the 
neighbourhood of Madras in his classic work 'judian 
Prehistoric a}id Protohistoric and calls them tlu' 

‘Madras type.’ 

The main reason why such vast relics of the palaeo- 
lithic people are found near about Madras, is that it is 
rich vuth qnartzite-yiclding rocks, with which tliose 
ancient people could make implciuents to protect tliem- 
selves from the wild animals. Tim relics of the palaeo- 
lithic people begin to diminish considerably in the soiitli 
of the Palar valley as the quartzite becomes rare." Such 
an important part did the quartzite play in the locali- 
sation of the palaeolithic people, that they also go under 
the name ‘quartzite ujen.’ And, according to archaeo- 
logists. the quartzite users are the most prehistoric men 
of India." 

1. Ibid. 2. Ibid- p. 'Mh :}. l.o'^r.rr. (dii'fpei stones of India, p. er>. 
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The Palaeolithic Age or the Old Stone Age passed on 
to the Mesolithic Age or the Middle Stone Age and then 
to the Neolithic Age or the New Stone Age.’ The relics 
of the third mentioned age, though not available in plenty, 
are not unknown in the territory round the city of 
Madras. Subsequent to the Stone Age* we have in 
Madras some relics of the Iron Age. Thus, in the garden 
of a private bungalow in Hall’s Eoad, Egmore, many 
interesting prehistoric relics have been discovered. Among 
things found were a prehistoric cemetry, burial urns, a 
small sarcophagus (of Adichchanallur type), a few small 
hoeblade of a very primitive type with a curved cutting 
edge and a narrow butt, and an iron rod about six inches 
long. These have been ascribed to the Iron Age." Other 
than this, a number of urn burials and tombs, which 
generally go under the name ‘megaliths’, have been found 
in the tract round Madras. The age to which the mega- 
lithic monuments of South India belong, has not yet been 
settled beyond doubt. But the probability is that they 
belong to the Iron Age.** Archaeologists have found 
many varieties in such burial graves. One such variety, 
known as ‘dolmenoid cist’, has been discovered at Pottur, 
near the Eed Hills, Madras. Eonnd about the Eed Hills 
have also been found both pyriform urns and legged 
sarcophagi without cists. Similar burials are also 
reported to have been discovered by Mr. Eea in Palla- 

1. Ancient India, 1949, No. 5. 

e. J. C. Brown anrl Sir John Marshall: Catalogue of Prehistoric 
Antiquities in the Indian Museum (1917), p. 4. 

3. C. S. tSrinivasachari; Historic of Madras, Introduction, p. xviii, 

4. Mr. V. D. Krislmaswami says that ‘south Indian megaliths seem 
to bo essentially rooted in the Iron Age supported as it by tho 
Brahmagiri excavations.’ Ancient India, op. cit, 42. 
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varain and Tirus'ulam/ Mr. V. D. Krishnaswaini, a 
well-known archaeologist, calls Chingleput district a 
inegalithic province in itself, ‘It has megalithic individu- 
ality of its own in that the dolmenoid cists, so far as 
known, invariably enclose a terracotta legged sarco- 
phagus, a feature not known in other two regions 
(Pudukkottai and Cochin, where also megatithic 
monuments have been discovered)’*. In Pallavaram, 
near Madras, has been found an interesting terracotta 
sarcophagus, oblong in shape and standing on short 
legs. One remarkable and noteworthy feature about 
this sarcophagus is that it bears striking resemblance 
to the terracotta coffins found near Bagdad." The 

similarity of internment in such earthenware coffins, 
identical in shape, size and material,^ has been taken as 
evidence of the active intercourse that existed between 
South India and the West.‘‘ 

Coming to historical times, we find that this 
region, along with the modern districts of Chingleput, 
South Arcot and North Arcot, came under two ancient 
divisions - Aruvaiiadu and Aruvavadatalainadu, Aruva 

1. G. O, No. 1135, dMtod 12th August 1887, Mr. Kea also found at 
Pallavaram many utensils along with burial tombs. It is Signi. 
fioant to note here that ancient Tamil literature of the S^angam 
period, for example, the PurananTiru makes a definite roferenco 
to the custom of urn-burials. G. U. Pope, the well-known Tamil 
Scholar from the west, in his commentary on the Purduiinliru, 
says that the vessels discovered at Pallavaram by Rea conform to 
the description found in the lyric. Indian Antiquary^ Vol. xxix,. 
p. 285. Also see Ancie7it India, No. 2, July, 1946. 

2. Ancient India ^ No. 5, p. 36. 

3. Sir John Marshall in Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 615. 

4. J. C. Rrown and J. Marshall, op. ciu p. 7. 

5. Cambridge History of India, op. cit. QJMS. xvi, p. 256. 
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south and Aruva north.' Even Ptolemy, has noted this 
territorry, roughly extending between South Pennar and 
North Pennar, as Aruvarnoi or Arvarnoi.*^ These two 
divisions, Aruvanadu and Aruvavadatalainadu, together 
came to be called as Toijdaimaridaiam or Toudainadu per- 
haps after the conquest of this place by Toijdaman Ijaiii 
Tiraiyan," a contemporary of Karikala Choja, who has 
been ascribed to the second century A.D.* Even though 
the Pcnimhunarrupadai, a work of the S'angam Age, 
informs us that Ijam Tiraij^an was ruling at Kanchi when 
Karikala was adorning the Chola throne, we do not get 
much information about the conquest of the territory 
round Kafichi by Ijam Tiraiyan and also about the people 
whom he conquered. l>ut a very late tradition preserved 
in the famous Mackenzie collections'’ seems to throw 
some light on the early inhabitants of Tondaimaijdalarii 
whom Ilam Tiraiyan conquered. 

The Manuscript has it that the ancient territory 
known as dk^ndaimandalaiu was first inhabited by wild 
tribesmen, Kurumbas by name, who began to evolve 
gradually a certain form of civilization and also political 
organisation. Fierce people as they were, they built a 
number of forts, and at one tiine practically dominated 
the Toridaiuiandalam region which was then known as 
Kurumba Bhumi *^ The ancient Tamil work Piirananuru 
describes the Kurumbas as warlike people of whom even 

I. S. K. lyoiigar: Journal of Indian History, Vol. II, p. 36. 

C. K. N. Sivaraja Pillai: Chronology of Early Tamila^ pp. 227-228. 

3. Walter Elliot; Coins of Southern India, and 11. Gopalan: 

Pallavaa of Kanchi, pp. 26-27. 

4. Tv. A. N. Sastri: Studies in Chola History and Administration, 
p. 4.5; eo!dra K, N. Sivaraja Pillai, op. cit. p. 185. 

5. MJLS. Vol, xix, pp. 244 ff. 

6. Annual Report of Archaeology ^ 1906-7, p. 221, fn. 4. 
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kings were afraid/ The learned editor of the Purananuru 
Dr, V, Swaminatha Iyer, translated the term Kurumba 
to mean a fort." Perhaps because of this close association 
with a vast network of forts, they got that name - 
Kurumba. 

The Mackenzie Maanuscripts point to Madavaram or 
Puial near Madras, as the headquarters of the Kurumbas. 
The Kurumbas are said to have divided the Tondaiiiianda- 
lam region into 24 districts or Kottams in each of which 
was built a fort. The twenty four districts were: Pujal 
Kottam, Ikkattu Kottam, Manavir Kottam, S'engattu 
Kottam, Paiyor Kottam, Eyil Kottam, Dauial Kottam^ 
Urrukattu Kottam, Kajattiir Kottam, S'embor Kottam, 
Ambur Kottam, Vengunra Kottam, Palgunra Kottam, 
Elangattu Kottam, Kalior Kottam, S'engarai Kottam, 
Paduvur Koattm, Kadikur Kottam, Sendirukkai Kottam, 
Kunravarttana Kottam, Vongada Kottam, Veliir Kottam, 
Sethur Kottam and Puliyur Kottam. From inscriptions 
of the 10th, 11th and 12th centuries A. D., we know that 
the place where the present Madras city is situated and 
its immediate surroundings, were included partly in Pulal 
Kottam and partly in Puliylir Kottam. Thus while 
TiruvorriyOr, Pujal, Ayyanapuram (the modern Ayyana- 
varam which is a part of the Madras city) were in Pujal 
Kottam,* places like Ejumiir (the modern Egmore),'" 
Mayilarpil, (the modern Mylapore)/ Pundamalli,* Palla- 

1, Puram^ 97, 98, 177. 

2. Purananuru ed. by Swaminatha Iyer, Index, p, 27. 

S. V. Kanakaaabhai Pillai; The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years 
Ago, p. 28. 

4. SII. voL iii, pt. ii. No. 64, pp. 132-3; SII. vol. viii, No. 537. 

5. El. vol. viii, p. 291; also 238 of 1912. 

6. SII. vol. ii. pt. V, Introduction, p. 28. 

7. 192 of 1894 and El. vol. iv. p 8. 
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varain^ and Tampurain (the modern Tambaram)^ were ail 
in Puliyiir Kottani. Puliyur Kottam seems to have 
derived its name from a small village called Puliyur near 
1 lie modern Kodambakkam, Madras" and the Pujal Kottam 
<irived its name froni Pujal a village near the modern Bed 
Hills/ These villages, now insignificant, were probably 
important centres of the Kurumbas who built their forts 
there. The Mackenzie Manuscript says that Pujal had a 
fort. Without some such thing as the existence of forts 
in these places, the naming of the whole district after the 
small villages is inexplicable. 

It was already pointed out that the antiquity of the 
Kurumbas is proved by the reference to them in the 
S'angam work Purananilru. But an earlier reference to 
tiiem in the edict of As'oka is claimed by some. Bock 
Indict XIII mentions the Visas, the Vajris, the Yonas, the 
Iv.imboyas, the Bhojas, the Pitinkas, the Andhras and the 
Pnlindas as his subordinate communities/’ The last- 
roll lied people, the Pnlindas, have been identified by some 
with the Kurumbas. on grounds of close similarity 
b( tween their civilizations.'' If this identification of the 
Kurumbas with the Pnlindas is accepted as valid, a 
natural question that would crop up for discussion is: 
Did Tondaimaudalam, where the Kurumbas lived in 
large numbers, form part of the empire of As'oka? 
d'here is a great difference of opinion among 
1. SII. vol. vii. Inscriptions, No. 537-549. 

56 of 1932-33. 

3. G. O. No. 814, 815 dated 6th August 1896, p. 4. 

4. El. vol. iv, p. 8, n. 1. 

5. El, vol.ii, p. 471 , 

6. R. Satianathier: Studies in ancient History of Tondamiandalam 
pp. 7 9, Mr.V.R.R, Diksliitar i.s not inclined to accept the identifi- 
cation as correct, op. ci(. p. 146. 
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scholars regarding this question. One of As'oka's 
edicts mentions the Cholas, the Pa^dyas, the Satyaputra 
and the Keralaputra as independent powers, outside the 
pale of his empire/ The late Dr. Vincent Smith, 
evidently thinking that the dominion of the Cholas, 
during the period of As'oka, included To^dairnandalam also, 
maintained that the southern frontier of As'oka’s empire 
was ‘approximately a line drawn from the mouth of the 
Peijriar river near Nellore on the eastern coast, through 
Cuddappah and the south of Chittaldoorg, to the river 
Kalya:^apuri on the western coast. ' Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Iyengar held that the Mauryan empire during As^oka’s 
time stopped short of the northern frontiers of Tamil 
land, which according to him, was marked by Palavcrk- 
kad.u the modern Pulicat, 80 miles north of Madras.'' 
Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar held that the country round 
Kafichi was known as Satyavrtakshetra and that it is 
the latter that is mentioned bv As'oka’s Edict If and 
XIII as the Satyaputra, one of the countries that was 
independent of the As'okan Empire/ But Prof. Sathia- 
nathier maintains that As'oka's empire included in it the 
whole of Toridaimandalam. He is of the vieiv thaf 
Tondaimandalam region was a separate entity in Anoka’s 
time as distinct from the Cbola country which had the 
northern Vllear river as its northern limit. Its distinct 
entity is also attested by Patanjali, the Sanskrit gramma- 
rian, who lived in the second century B. C., and foreign 
geographers like Ptolemy and the author of the Pcriplus, 
He says that the kingdom of the Cholas that is described 
by the edict of As'oka as independent of his empire only 

1. Rock Edict II. 

2. V. A. Smith: Early History of India ^ p. 163. 

3 . S. K, Iyengar: Begnninga o* South Indian History^ pp. 83*4. 

4 . P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar: Advanced History of India ^ p. 155. 
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•comprised the land between the South VeHar and the 
North Vellar and that the latter which formed the 
northern boundry of the Choja dominion marked the 
southern boundary of the empire of As'oka. In other 
words, As'oka’s empire included the whole of Tondai- 
ma^dalam. The same writer points out that some of the 
inscriptions giving the gencology of the Pallavas, for 
e:xample, the Vayahir inscription of Kajasdmha^ mention 
'the name of Asoka or As'okavarman after giving the 
names of many mythical kings. This, according to that 
writer, favours the view that As'oka must have held sway 
over Torujairaaadalam. He however attributes the actual 
conquest of Tondaimandalam to As'oka’s father Bindus^ara 
who invaded South India between 298 and 278 B. 
Prof. Sathianathier’s reasons to show that As 73 ka’s empire 
included Tondaimandalam region seem to be convincing 
on the whole. His conclusion will seem to be all the 
more probable if his identification of tlie Kuriimbas of 
Tondaimandalam with the Pulindas of the As'okan edicts 
is acceptable. J'.ven otherwise, his various other reasons 
seem to be weighty enough. Prof. Nilakanta Sastri is 
inclined to hold that it is not unlikely that a part of 
Tondaimandalam was in As'oka’s empire, Thus he writes: 
‘How much farther south (than Eaiclmr, Chitaldurg and 
Kurnool districts) the empire of the Mauryas extended^ 
can only bo conjectured; it seems not unlikely that a part 
of the Tondaimandalam was included in it; at any rate, a 
Pallava inscription of the 9th century A. D. (the 
Velurpalayam Plates) mentions an As'okavarman amongst 
the earliest rulers of Kanchipuram.'” 

1. 368 of 1908; El. xviii, p. 145. 

2. R. Sathianathier: op. cit, pp. 3-12. 

3. K. A. N. Sastri: History of South India, p. 84. 
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Later on, that is about the 2nd century A, D- 
Tondaima^dalam region was conquered^ by one Tondainian 
I;am Tiraiyan, who, as has been pointed out before, is 
represented in the S’anagani work, Pcrnmpandrrnppadai as 
l>eing in possession of Kdri'chi. Kvcn the other S'angani 
works like the PuranaiiTiru, Manimckhalai^ and Patp'nap-^ 
pcilai have references to him. The last mentioned work 
has it that Krinchi with its surrounding district, was ruled 
by Tonclainian Ilam Tiraiyan in Karikala’s time. Many 
scholars accept that Karikala and Tondainian Ilam 
Tiraiyan were contemporaries ; but there is much 
difference of opinion as regards the relationship between 
them and their respective kingdoms. A scholar, 
identifiying Ilam Tiraiyan of Maniniekhalai^ with Toridai- 
]nan Ilam Tiraiyan, says that he was descended, 
both from the Chola and Tiraiya families. He is also 
of the view that I|ara Tiraiyan was appointed ruler of 
Kaiichi after Kurikala’s conquest of the place and that 
he continued to be so even after Karikala’s death. ^ 
Another writer wrote that Ilam Tiraiyan usurped the 
throne of Kanchi after Karikalas death.’’ Dr. S. K. 
Iyengar held that after Karikiila’s conquest of Tondai- 
mandalam, Kahchi became a ‘Chola viceroyalty.’ It was 
in charge of the Chola princes immediately following 
Karikala and subsequently of an illegitimate scion of the 

1 . The late tradition as embodied in the Mackenzio Mss has it that 
one Adohdai CIiakra\ arti, an illegitimate scion of the Chola 
family, conquered Tom]aimanc]alam hy waging a victorious battle 
against the Kurumbas. Tlio venue of that battle, according to 
the same source, was Puial near the Red Hills, Madras^ MJLfS*. 
xbc, pp. 244-46. 

2. P, T. S. Iyengar: History of ilic Tainils^ pp. 307-399. 

3. V. Kanakasa))hai Pillai: Tamils JSOO years nyo^ pp. ()7 ff. 
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Chola family - Tondainian Ilam Tiraiyan - before it 
passed on to the hands of the Pallavas. ‘ 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri rejects the above views 
and says that Tondaiman I]am Tiraiyan was not at all 
related to Karikala. He is even sceptical about the 
descent of Toridaimrin I|ain Tiraiyan from the Chola and 
Tiraiya families." Nor does he accept Karikala’s 
association with Tondaimanda]am\ He says that Karikala 
and Tondaiman Ijarn Tiraiyan were contemporary kings 
of neighbouring states, independent of each other/ 

1. Dr. S. K. Iyengar: Introduction to K. Gox^alan’s Pallavas of 
Kiinchi, p. xxiv. 

ii. K. A. N. Sastri: Studies, pp. ao-SG. 

.*>. Tondaiman if ala s^aiakam , a rather late work, has it that Karikala 
conqured 'I'cniiaimanaalain, cleared forests, scttJed a number of 
Vellala fomilies, constructed tanks and made irrigation work 
possible (verse 97). Desidos, we have the Tiruvjdangrvdu plates of 
Kaji.ndra Cliuju (11th contiiiy A. J>.) and nuiny other Telugu 
Chocia ii*seriptions whicli speak of the connection hetween Kanchi 
region and Karikala.. Thus an inscription of Vi jayagaiidagupala 
dated A. D- 1250 gives the important information that Karikala 
settled at Kanclh seventy Vellala families (329 of 1930'40). Again, 
8ckki]ar, a native of Kunrattur, near Madras, ha.s recorded in his 
Fcria pur L main u tradition that Karikala settled colonists froiii 
other parts of ihe country into Toncjaimarukilain. All those 
evidences are not accepted by K.A.N. Sastri, for, according to 
him, they are very late testimony and the early S^angam lite- 
rature does not mention the event at ail. Therefore, he says that 
Karikala never conquered Tondaimandalam and much less intro- 
duced civilization into it, {Studies ^ pp, 48-50). On the contrary, 
Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar does sec a reference to Karikiila’s 
conquest of the territory up to the modern districts of Kurnool 
and Cuddapah, in the S'angam literature. But Mr. Sastri rejects 
it on the ground that it is a wrong reading of the text. However 
this controversial issue might be, the tradition, as seen in the 
inscription of 11th and 12th centuries and in literature like the 
Periapumnam, seems to be strong and persistent. 

4. K. A. N. Sastri, op. cit.^ pp. 47-52. 
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If To^daiman Ilam Tiraiyan was not a member of 
the Chola family, to what dynasty, or family, did he 
belong? Opinions in favour of connecting Tondaiman 
Ijarn Tiraiyan of the Sangam period, with thePallavas of 
Kanchi, are not wanting^ But this theory is quite 
untenable because in the whole of Tamil literature, we do 
not find a single reference to the existence of the 
Ballavas.' Moreover, Pallavas were alien to Tamil 
language and Tamil land and they were pre-eminently, 
at least to begin with, patrons of North Indian culture.'' 
On the other hand, Ilam Tiraiyan, who ruled from 
Kanchi, was a Tamil poet himself, as vouchafed to us by 
the PuraniiniiriL and the Narnnai* two wmrks of the 
S'angam collection.'* In the light of the arguments put 
forward by scholars like T)r. S. K. Iyengar, P. Gopalan 
and Dr. Minakshi, the theory which connects Toijdaimrin 
Ilam Tiraiyan with the Pallavas, cannot be regarded as 
tenable. It is more probable that he was born of a Chola 
family, as the ancient commentator, Nachchinarkiniyar, 
has it, in his commentary on the Pcruntpanarriippadai^' 
The memory of Tondaiman Ilam Tiraiyan’s associa- 
tion with Toridaimaijdalam in general, and the Madras 
region in particular, seems to have been preserved by the 
local tradition, as embodied in the Sthalapurana of the 
famous temple at Tiruvorriyur, about five miles north of 
Madras. It says that when Tondaiman Chakravarti was 

. ISeo I. A. Vol. iii, pp. 75-80 for Mr, Rasanayagam’s viowa. See 
also 'Studies in South India Jninisjn by Mr. M. S. Kamaswamy 
Tyengar. Tho latter author would say that the Tiraiyar mentio- 
ned in the Siangan! works were none but the Palhivas. 

2. Dr. Minakshi: Administration and Social Lifeunder the Pallavas, 
p. 24. 

3. R. Gopalan: op. cin, p. 24- 

4. Ibid. 

■5. Quoted by K. A. N. Sastri: Studies^ p. 55. 
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engaged in a fierce struggle with the Kurumbas, he met 
with a series of initial reverses at their hands, so much 
so, he had to run away to Tiruvorriyur. There, he met a 
sage, who got for him a weapon from Lord Siva, with 
which Ton.daiman quelled the Kurumbas. After having 
successfully subdued them, he returned to Tiruvorriyur 
and asked the sage what he could do in return for the 
help that he rendered. The sage suggested the construc- 
tion of a temple to Lord S'iva at Tiruvorriyur, which the 
king is said to have gladly done. Legendary character of 
this story apart, Tondaiman Chakravarti that figures in it, 
perhaps stands for Toridaiman Ilam Tiriyan, especially 
because of the former’s connection with the conquest of 
the Kurumbas of To^daimandalam. That the famous- 
Tiruvorriyur temple could itself have been founded, not 
as it is to-day, but in some small way, by Toridaiman 
Ilam Tiraiyan himself, is not altogether improbable. 
For, the enthusiastic way in. which the great S'aiva 
Nayanmfir Appar, who lived in the first half of the 7th 
century A. D., sung over his visit to the temple, may 
suggest that the temple had already attained sufficient 
renown and fame among the S'aivite circles/ If that 
were so, could this temple have orginated whenTondaman 
Ilam Tiraiyan was ruling over Kahchi? It may be 
remarked in this connection that the building of temples 
was not unknown during the S'angam period, for 
S'engannan of that age has been eulogised by Tirumangai 
Alvar for having built seventy temples/ 

The political history of To^daimaT;idalam, from after 
the reign of Tondaiman Ilam Tiraiyan to the advent of 

1. Refer to Appar ’s Devaram: Tirumurai v, padikam 138, Tirumiirai 
vi, padikam 259. 

2, Perin TirumoH, vi, 0, 8. Also See K. A. N. Sastri: Cho\as (1955) ^ 
pp. 51-55. 
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the Pallavas, is rather obscure and this will be dealt with 
in the second chapter in greater detail. Immediately 
concerned as we are in this chapter with the antiquities of 
the Madras region in the early periods, we have necessarily 
to examine an important Christian tradition, current in 
this place, regarding the apostolic mission of Saint 
Thomas to Mylapore in the first century A. I). According 
to tradition, Saint Thomas, after preaching in Malabar 
and other places, came to Mylapore to found a Churcli 
there. But the local Hindus rose against him and attacked 
him, so that he had to run to the nearby place. Saint 
Thomas Mount (Parangimalai), where he was thrust 
through by a spear. In 1547, the Portuguese found on 
the Mount the famous Bleeding Cross (a stone cross 
bearing old inscriptions as well as some blood-stains, said 
to be those of the Apostle) and built a Church on that 
spot. Little Mount, which is situated about three miles 
from Saint Thomas Mount, is also associated with the 
tradition. It is the place where the Apostle is said to have 
taken shelter from his pursuers temporarily, before ho 
finally went to the Great Mount. 

But many scholars like Dr. Burnell, W. K. Phillips, 

. James Hough, have questioned the autlicnticity of this 
tradition. According to them, the story of Saint Thomas’ 
visit to Mylapore, and in fact, to South India, has no 
historical basis, whatsoever. Thus Lev. James Hough, 
the historian of Christianity in India, wrote that the visit 
of Saint Thomas to South India is ‘most improbable* and 
‘is unsupported by the faintest vestige of authentic 
: history.’ The critics of the tradition maintain that it was 
: a late invention of the local Christians to show it as a 
.proof of their orthodox descent. On the contrary, the 


ll. James Hough: History oj Chistianily^ vol. I p. 40 
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genuineness of the tradition has been accepted by 
writers like Bishop Medlycott,^ Eichard Collins^ Dr. P. J. 
Thomas and a host of other scholars. Thus Dr. P. J. 
Thomas wrote about the apostle Thomas* martyrdom at 
Mylapore: ‘At one time, tliis was regarded as a Portuguese 
fraud, but a later research has considerably dispelled the 
doubts, and to-day, it is hazardous to question it, unless 
one could explain away the testimony of the numerous 
j)re-portuguese travellers who have written about Saint 
Thomas' tomb there (Mylapore).’" 

A vast literature, not always free from personal 
prejudictes of the writers, lias grown round this subject. 
The essential arguments put forward by the supporters 
and critics of the tradition are summed up here. Jn 
tracing the history of the tradition connecting Mylapore, 
Saint Thomas Mount and the Little Mount with Saint 
Thomas, w^e may get light on the antiquity of Madras and 
its neighbourhood. For example, we would know what 
the ancient Christian literature and many foreign 
travellers who visited this part of our country, have said 
about it. 

Perhaps the earliest work that is pointed out by the 
supporters of the tradition as an important proof in 
favour of St. Thojnas* visit to South India, is the 
apocryphal Acts of Thomas, a work attributed variously 
from the second to the fourth century A.D.^ These Acts 
are in many versions and of all of them, the Syriac 
version is generally regarded as the original as well as 
the earliest one." According to the Acts, king Gudnaphar 

1. Medljav>t t: India and the A'pcvdle 

2. lA. VcLiv. 

X lA. (1931) p. ]0(>. 

4. JRAS. 1905, p. 225. 

5. lA, XXX ii, })j). 3 (). 
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of India sent a merchant named, Habban, to the west to 
bring him a skilful architect to build a palace; and Habban 
purchased Saint Thomas from ‘our Lord' for twenty 
pieces of silver and sailed along with him to India. In 
India, saint Thomas began to preach Christianity and 
even managed to convert king Gudnaphar and his 
brother, Gad. From there, he set out in a 'Chariot 
drawn by cattle* and reached the city of the king of 
Mazdai, not far away (Act 7). The ninth and the final 
Act records that there also St. Thomas began to preacli 
Christianity and that he was condemned to death by the 
king. His niartyrdom took place 'outside the city’ and 
‘on the mountain.’ The Acts also says that the bones of 
the apostle were taken away secretly by one of the 
brotheren to the ‘West.” 

The above story embodied in the Acts has been 
made the interesting theme of many ingenious theories 
by the supporters as well as the critics of the tradition- 
The former see in it an unmistakable proof for tlie 
martyrdom of the apostle in South India, at Mylapore. 
Thus a writer tries to show, how many of the names of 
places and personalities occurring in the Acts were South 
Indian. He identifies king Gudnaphar with Kfithappar, 
his kingnom Mhuza with Mysore, and his brother Gad 
with Kathan. He also locates the kingdom of Mazdai, near 
the city of Madras, on the ground that Mazdai was the 
name for Massa-deva (fishermen king) and says that he 
must have been ruling in the place where the city of 
Madras is now situated as this place was a very famous 
fishing centre.” This interpretation, though ingenious, 
is extremely unconvincing. Depending as it does on the 
superfluous similarity of the names, it has some serious 

1. Ibid, for a brief summary and translation of the Acta. 

2. QJMS. Vol. XX, No. 1. 
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shortcomings of a fundamental nature. For example, 
the writer who tries to connect the name Gudnaphar of 
the Acts with Kuthappar, fails to connect the latter with 
the history of Mysore, Kuthappar is a Tamil name, and 
how. and when, did a king bearing that name become the 
king of Mysore, the writer never tries to show. Nor is 
South Indian history aware of any king, either like 
Kuthappar or Massadeva. 

Another supporter of the tradition points out that 
there was, and had been, a strong tradition in Malabar 
about conversion of a certain king called Cholappcrunia! 
or Kandapparas'ar, by Saint Thomas and also about the 
latter’s martyrdom at Mylapore. This theme, he says, 
was taken by the Syriac writer of the Acts and woven 
into a story by using the names of Indo* Parthian king 
Gudnaphard 

Dr. Burnell, on the other hand, wrote that the Acts 
was 'a historically worthless composition’ for it was 
written more than a hundred years after the event it 
relates, and added, that even if it could be regarded as 
evidence, would only connect Saint Thomas with the 
extreme north-west of India.” Some scholars, like 
Alexander Cunningham, held that Gudnaphar was a north 
Indian king, because some coins bearing a similar name 
have been discovered in the Punjab and that the king 
Mazdai, was also a North Indian king and that the Saint 
did not visit South India."' 

Dr. Burkitt holds an altogether different opinion- 
He says that Mazdai was the name of the well-known 

]. Dr. P. J. Thomas in his introduction to Father Hosten's * Anti- 
quities from San Thome and Mylapore* p. xi. 

2. lA. vol. iv, p. 182. 

3. Archaeological Survey of India, 1863-64, p. 59. E. J. Rapson in 
the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, also identifies Gudnaphar 
with the North Indian king, Gondophornes (p. 579). 

H— 2 
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satrap of Babylonia and adds that many names in the 
Acts are old Persian names and not Indian/ Many other 
writers have also pointed out that 'India’ that is 
mentioned in the Acts need not necessarily be taken to 
refer to India of modern times, for the ancient writers 
used the term 'India' to mean the whole south eastern 
part of Asia, as well as a portion of Afghanistan/ But 
this is denied by the supporters of the tradition, who 
see in the mention of the name ‘India’ in the Acts an 
unmistakable proof to show that the country visited by 
Saint Thomas was ‘first and foremost South India’ for, 
even the Grreco-Eoman geographers like Pliny, Ptolemy 
and the author of the Periplus, knew and wrote about 
India, especially South India, with minuteness of topo- 
graphy.-"^ 

Another way by which Mylapore is sought to be 
associated with the life of St. Thomas, is by identifying 
the former with the place called ‘Calamina’ that figures 
in ancient patiristic literature as the scene of the apostle’s 
martyrdom. Thus Yule writes: ‘There is a fair presump- 
tion that the spot (Calamina) alluded to by Gregory of 
Tours was Mailapur, and that the shrine visited by King 
Alfred’s envoy, Signelm, may have been the same.’^ 
The way in which the identification is sought to be 
explained is as follows: The Malabar Christians, when 
asked about the place where the apostle died, would say: 
Mayilapur Callinmel (on the stone at Mylapore) and 
‘Callinmer turned out to be Calamina* in the ancient 

1. I A. xxxii, p. 6‘ 

2. JRAS. 1905, p. 224. 

3. Dr. P. J. Thomas: op. cit. 

4. Yule; Marco Po/o, volt ii, p. 353 (edn. 1903) 
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Christian writings.^ Another writer suggests Chinnamalai 
{Little Mount) near Mylapore might have been called by 
the ancient writers as Calamina.^ Father Stephen also 
identified Calamina with Little Mount on the ground 
that the v:ord Calamina is derived from the Syriac word 
^Gadmaona’ which means rocky hillock."' 

But many writers do not accept the above-mentioned 
identifica-tions. Alexander Cunningham^ was inclined to 
identify Calamina with Min-nagar of the Periphis, which 
he thought might have been called Kala-Mina to 
distinguish it from the older Min in Sakastene. He also 
added that Calamina might also refer to Kila Mina or the 
‘Fort of Min’. Bishop Mcdlycott identified it with a port 
in the Malaya Peninsula.’ Yet another writer placed 
Calamina in Kalwan near TaxiJa.’’*'' Besides these, numer- 
ous other suggestions have been put forward, all so 
speculative and vague, that Dr. Vincent Smith rightly 
remarked ‘Calamina should be regarded as a fairyland, 
which it is vain to try to locate on a map.’'’’ 

Let us now turn to the accounts left by a number of 
foreign travellers who came to Mylapore from the 
beginning of the 13th century and who have spoken 
about Mylapore’s connection with St. Thomas. 

First of them was Mar Solomon of Basrah who 
visited India in 1222 A. D. He has referred to the 
incident of St. Thomas being stabbed by a spear and said 

1. JIH. Vol. 28, p. 201. 

2. lA. Vol. 53, p. 95. 

3. Hosten: op. cit. p. 308. 

4. Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1863-64, p. 60. 

5. Medlycott; op. cit. p. 156. 

5a. T. K. Joseph Six Thomases of South India (1955) pp. 37-38. 

6. V. A. Smith: Early History of India (1904) p, 205 
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that the saint’s body was ‘iaid in Edessa* while ‘others say 
that he was buried in MahiJiip (Mylapore)/' 

The great Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, who 
visited India in the same century, came to Mylapore. 
Though Marco Polo does not mention Mylapore, he has 
this description of a ‘little town’: ‘The body of Messer 
Saint Thomas the Apostle lies in this town having no 
great population. It is a place where few traders go, 
and where there is vere little merchandise to be got 
there and it is a place not very accessible. Both Christians 
and Saracens frequent it on pilgrimage. For the Saracens 
also do hold the Saint in great reverence, and say that he 

was one of their own Saracens a great prophet He 

also refers to a Christian tradition current in his time, 
namely, that the Apostle was accidentally killed by the 
arrow of a fowler, who aimed it at one of the peacocks, 
for which the place was noted. 

The next traveller to mention Mylapore in connection 
with St. Thomas’ martyrdom, was John De Marignolli 
who visited the place in the middle of the 14th century. 
He mentions Mylapore as ‘Mirapolis’ and refers to the 
peacock feature of Mylapore particularly in reference 
to the legend. If Mylapore was mentioned by Marignolli 
as Mirapolis, the Catalan Map which was executed about 
1375 A. D. has it marked as ‘Mirapor.’"' Friar Odoric in 
the same century has noted the existence of the grave of 
St. Thomas, and a few Christians at Mylapore.* Nicolo 

1 . Quoted from Mar Solomon’s ‘Book of tho Bee’ by Bov. Medlycott, 
op. cit. p. 38. Mr. T. K. Joseph says that Mar Solomon’s remark 
is not decisive as the mss differ in their texts. (JIH., 1948, p. 314) 

2. Yule: op. cit, p. 353, 

3. Vule; op, cit., 

4. Yule: Cathay and the Way Tither^ vol. ii, pp. 141-142. 
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Oonti, wh .0 was in India in the first half of the 16th 
century, speaks of Malepur (Mylapore) as having a 'large 
and beautiful Church where the body of Saint Thomas 
lies honourably buried.” Joseph of Cranganore and 
Durate Barbosa, who were here in the IGth century, also 
speak about the legend. Thus wrote Barbosa: ‘Here 
lies buried the body of the Blessed Saint Thomas departed 
thence being persecuted by the Heathen, he came with a 
certain of his fellow to the city of ‘Mailapore’ which in 
those days was a city of twelve leagues in length and far 
removed from the sea which afterwards ate away the 
land and advanced well into the city. . Gasper Correa 
came from Portugal in 1521 as a member of the committee 
of investigation into the story of Saint Thomas’ burial 
at Mylapore. He wrote his famous "'Lendas da India! 
wherein he mentions that the two Portuguese sent by 
their king came to Mylapore and found there an ancient 
Church, having crosses and peacocks for decoration- 
Gasper Correa himself made some excavations on the 
spot, and is said to have discovered some of the remains 
of a supposed king, who was probably converted by the 
Apostle. It was the Portuguese who gave the name 
San Thorne to Mylapore, where was situated the tomb of 
Saint Thomas." 

In 1547 A. 1)., the Portuguese turned their attention 
to St. Thomas Mount, and began to undertake vast 
repairs to a hermitage which existed there. In the course 
of the work, the workmen discovered a stone slab which 
had a cross and some inscriptions, carved upon it. It was 

1. India in the XV century published by the Haklyut Society, 

2. lA. vol. 52, p, 106 Quoted from Barbosa’s A description of the 
Coast of East Africa and Malabar. 

3. Love: Vestiges of Old Madras (1640-1800), vol. I, pp. 287-88. 
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thought by many at that time that it was the crosa 
which was embraced by St. Thomas when he was dying. 
This cross was then lodged on an altar of the Church, 
which was afterwards erected on the Great Mount in 
St. Thomas Mount. The inscriptions on the slab have 
attracted the attention of many palaeographists, who do 
not, however, see eye to eye, as regards the actual trans- 
lation of the inscriptions and their approximate date, as 
can be known from the characters of the script.' Thus 
the zealous supporters of the tradition try to give an early 
date to the inscription, and hold that it was written by 
orthodox Christians, that is, Saint Thomas Christians." 
On the other hand, we have Dr. Burnell, a strong critic of 
the tradition and a well-known palacographist, who shows 
the inscription to be in Pahalvi characters, belonging to 
the 7th or 8th century A. D. and says that the Catholic 
Missionaries, who took the crosses and the inscriptions to 
be the relics of the mission of Saint Thomas were wrong, 
for they belonged to ‘the period long subsequent to the 
Apostle Thomas.’ He also says that it was not the work 
of Saint Thomas Christians or Hestorians but that of 
Persians who were Manichaens." 

The great art-critic Fergusson, judging from the 
architectural character of the slab with the crosses and 
the inscription, placed it in the 9th century A. D.^ 

1. £11. vol. iv, pp. 174-70 where Mr. JE. W. West edits the inscriptioa. 
His reading of the inscription is as follows; "(He) whom tho 
suffering of the selfsame Messiah, the forgiving and upraising, 
(has) saved, (is) offering the plea whose origin (was) the agony of 
this.’ Compare it with Dr. BurnelCs reading, lA. vol. iii,pp,,308 ff. 

2. Richard Collins in lA. vol. iv., p. 1.53 ff. 

3. Dr. Burnell in lA. iv, pp. 312-314. 

4. Yule: Marco Polo vol. ii, p. 359. 
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Thus it can be seen from the foregoing discussion 
about the celebrated legend that many points 
with regard to the visit of Saint Thomas to South 
India are disputed and challenged. Not only that, 
there is large scope for speculation and ’flights of imagi- 
nation’ as seen, for example, with regard to the question 
o{' identification of Calauiina. The result of it is that 
almost every writer has his own theory with regard to 
the places that the Apostle visited, the actual place of 
his martyrdom, the place where his mortal remains were 
kept etc. It is well nigh difficult to give all such specu- 
lations and guesses much reliability. Nor is it necessary. 
Having gone through most of these materials, one finds 
it rather difficult to come to any definite conclusiom 
That the tradition is very old, and that it had had a long 
and continuous currency in this place, at least from the 
Idbh century A. D., can be seen from the accounts of the 
foreign travellers already given. But whether this 
tradition had stemmed from any real historical fact or 
not, is the crux of the question and it is that on which 
many writers have cast their doubts. It should, however, 
be observed that the visit of St. Thomas to South India* 
though lacking definite proof, need not be dismissed as 
being improbable if one takes into consideration the fact 
that there was free intercourse even in the beginning of 
tlic Christian era between South India and the western 
countries like Greece and Homed 

Whether St. Thomas the Apostle visited Mylapore 
or not in the first century A- D., Ptolemy, the famous 
Greco-Koman geographer of second century A D. has 

1. K. M. Panikkar; A Survey of Indian History, p. 7. Mr. Panikkar 
says that bocause of the Arikamedu excavations the probability 
of the tradition being true has greatly increased. 
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mentioned Mylapore as ‘Mylarphan.’^ Earlier in the 
previous century came the author of the Peri plus of the 
Erythraean Sea to the Coramandel coast and he has 
mentioned Poduke, Kamara and Sopatama as ports to 
which merchants from north would resort. Poduke and 
Kamara have been identified with Pondicherry and 
Kaverippattinam respectively. But as regards the 
identification of ‘Sopatama’ there was some difficulty. 
K. H. Schoff, the editor of the Periplus, wrote 
of Sopatama that ‘it is probably Su-patana, fair town* 
and may be identified with the modern Madras.’ Mr. 
Schoff was obviously influenced by the familar modern 
Tamil name for Madras, namely Pattinam or Chennai 
Pattinarn, when he identified it with Sopatama of the 
Periplus. But it is not acceptable, for ‘Sopatama' has been 
satisfactorily identified with Sopattinam of the early 
Tamil literature which is now called Markanam." 

In tracing the antiquity of the Madras region subse- 
quent to the second century A. D., we have to depend upon 
the work of the early Vaishnavite A)vars called the 
Mudalajvars, who have been ascribed to the fifth and 
sixth centuries A. D." Thus, Budattal var, in his second 

1. Madras Tercentenary Commemoration Volume^p. 41, 

2. K. A. N. Sastri: Cholas (1955) p. 22. 

3. M. Raghava Iyengar: A\yarga\ Kdlnnilai^ p. 42. Dr. S. K. Iyengar 
ascribed the Mudalalvars to the 2nd and 3rd centaries A. D. and 
regarded them as contemporaries of Tohdaiman Ham Tiraiyan. 
{Early History of Vaishnavism,, pp. 72-75). Mr. R. Gopalan agrees 
with the latter view, op, cit, p. 160. But other scholars like M. 
Srinivasa Iyengar {T' am ll Studies, p. 302) and T.A. Gopinatha Rao 
{History of Sri Visfinavas, pp. 16-17) are inclined to give to the 
Mudalalvars a much later date-later half of the 7th century A. D. 
Mr. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri maintains that the Mudalal vars belong 
to not later than 5th or 6th century A. D. (A History of South 
India, p. 408). 
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’Tiruvandadi,^ has sung a verse in praise of the god at 
Tirunirinalai, a place about two miles from the modern 
Chrompet station near Madras. In that verse the Ajvar 
mentions Tirunirmalai along with Vcngadam, Tiruk- 
kottiyur and Tirumaliruns'olai - all greatly renowned 
places for the Vaishnavites. Pey A).var, a contemporary 
of Budattalvar, has picturesquely described Triplicane 
and its temple in a beautiful verse beginning with the 
words ‘Vandudaitta Venthiraigal’ (III Tiruvandadi, verse 
16). He says poetically that the white pearls and the red 
corals, that are transmitted and deposited on the seashore 
by the waves, act as bright lights, and illumine the whole 
of Triplicane in the evenings. The AJvar obviously had 
in his mind the nearness of Triplicane to the sea when he 
sang the verse. ‘Tiruvallikcui’, used by the Ajvar seems 
to have been derived from Tiru Allikeni. which meant a 
sacred lily tank. The Sthalapuruna of the temple 
informs us that the place was also known as Kairavini, 
the exact Sanskrit equivalent of Tiru Allikeni- A Sanskrit 
work of the 17th century Vis'vagunadars'a, by one 
Venkatadhvari, also calls Triplicane as Kairavini."' That 
tank, evidently the one situated opposite to Sri Partha- 
sarathiswanii temple, seems to have been held in great 
reverence in olden days as it is done even to-day. The 
Guruparamparai s a work dealing with lives of the 
Vaishnavite Ajvars and the Acharyas, tells us how the 
father of the great Vaishnava Acharya Sn Erimanuja was 
not endowed with a child for a long time, and how 
Tirukkachchinambi advised him to have a bath in the 
holy tank at Tiruvalleke^i and a ‘darsan’ of the Lord of 
that place, so that he might be blessed with a child. 

1. Q.>Fir9so ^esoflfgir inSsotSiu (verso 46). 

2. MTCV. p. 107. 
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He is said to have acted accordingly, as a result of which 
was born to him a child, who later on grew to be none 
other than Sn Ramanuja. The foregoing incident serves 
to show the great reverence in which the tank was held 
by the people at the time when the Giirnparamparai was 
written and also in the 11th century when Ramanuja was 
born. And the fact that this town has been called 
after its tank may suggest that the temple and its 
adjunct, the tank, perhaps formed the nucleus round 
which the town of Triplicane sprang up. 

Another AlVar called, Tirumajis'ai y\lvar, who, 
according to the Giirnparamparai, was a contemporary 
and a disciple of Pey Alvar, has mentioned both Mayilai 
(Mylaporc) and Tiriivallekcni (Triplicane) in his Nan- 
mu j[^an Tiriivandadi-^ Pie clubs both the names in the 
epithet ‘Mfimayilai Miivallekkenirin’ 

in speaking about Triplicane. Tirumangai 
Alvar, who lived in the 8th century, also clubs these two 
names in his epithet ‘MamayilaiT’iruvallekkoni.’^ {{.L!TLLu9p6t 
This tendency of bringing in the 
name of Mayilai, when singing about Ph'ruvallek- 
keni, was perhaps due to the fact that the latter was 
some sort of a suburb of the former, which must have 
been a well-known town at that time. Another reason 
for clubbing the names of Myilai with Tiruvallekkeni 
might well be due to the prominence attained in the 
Vaishnavite circles by the former as the birth-place of 
the great Pey Al var. It is significant to note that Pey 
Aivar liimself does not club the name Mayilai with 
Tiriivallekkcni- Hence, it might well be that Tirumangai 
A) var who came later, not to speak of Tirumajis'ai, who 

1. Verse No. 35 ‘eurs^Ssox^ih LmrinuSSso inirektAed^QsgsQi^iutrar'. 

2. Peria Tirnnio]i II, Ten, III TlrwnoH- 
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was a disciple of Pey Ajvar, naturally brought in the 
name of Mayilai when singing about Tiruvallekkeni out 
of their great reverence to the Mudalaj var. 

Be that as it may, we have to study Tirumangai 
Alvar’s separate ‘pas'urams* on Triplicane and Tirunir- 
rnalai more closely, for they contain descriptions 
of the places, the temples, the various shrines inside 
them and also about the people residing in those places. 
His famous pas'urams on Triplicane contain ten beautiful 
verses, nine of which end as ‘Tiruvallekkeni kandene’ (I 
have seen Triplicane.) One important feature of Tiru- 
mangai A) var’s verses is that he has mentioned in it all 
the deities that v^ere in Sri Parthasarathi temple of 
Triplicane in his time (8th century A. D.). Thus, he 
devotes five of his verses in praise of the main deity, Sri 
Prirthasarathiswami. His second verse is in praise of Sri 
Eangauatha, for whom there is a separate shrine in the 
temple. His seventh verse is in praise of Sr] Kama, for 
whom also there is a separate shrine. His eighth verse 
is devoted to TcIUas'ingar (Lord Naras'imha), for whom 
there is a shrine on the western side of the temple. His 
ninth verso is in praise of Srj VaradaiTijaswaini, to whom 
there is a shrine on the southern side of the main shrine. 
Thus, it is in Tirumangai’s verses that we get for the 
first time a comprehensive account of almost all the 
deities inside the Triplicane temple. 

Besides this, we also get some useful information 
of a general character about the place and its inhabi- 
tants. In his second verse, he describes Mayilai-Tiru- 
vallekkcni as a place possessing storied buildings and 
inhabited by women of exeiiiplary character.' i3y far 
the most important piece of information is to be seen in 

I. ^iiu^ !0^a)ir /i3rs/r«6Tr ^iTQ^ih LOiTL-UiiritiuS^). 
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his last verse, which eulogises one ‘Thennan Toijdaiyarkon' 
for having built high buildings, rampart walls, gardens, 
pavilions etc., at Triplicane. Who was this To^daiyar 
king? ‘Toridaiyar’ is a Tamil word used to denote the 
Pallavas, during whose period Tirumangai Ajvar lived. This 
Pallava king, who did such great service to the Triplicane 
temple, must have been either Nandivarrnan Pallavamalla 
(731 - 795 A. D.) or his son, Dantivarman, of both of 
whom the Ajvar was a contemporary.^ Both of them 
were devout Vishnu bhaktas. In the Garbhagriha of the 
Triplicane temple itself, there is an inscription dated 12th 
year of Dantivarman's reign." These things taken 
together go to show that the antiquity of Triplicane and 
its temple goes at least as far back as the 8th century 
A.D. But it should not be thought that the temple itself 
came into being for the first time during Tirumangai 
A] var’s time, for it could not have been the case, as Pey 
AJ.var and Tirumijisai Alvar, who certainly preceded 
Tirumangai Ajvar and Nandivarrnan, had already sung 
about the temple at Triplicane. Tirumangai Alvar’s 
verses need only be taken as a reference to the laying out 
of the town and the numerous additional embellishments 
and extensions that were the work of either Nandivarman 
or Dantivarman, and not as a reference to the actual 
founding of the temple. The original shrine must have 
been there already and the Pallava king must have only 
re-constructed it so elaborately that it elicited the praise 
of the AJvar. 

The same Alvar also has ten separate verses on the 
Liord of Tirunirmalai. All the verses, except the last 

3. M. Raghava Iyengar: op, cit. pp. 13 1-112. 

2. El. vol. viii, p. 291. 
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one, end with ‘Mainalaiyavadu Nirmalaye.’^ 
si}^ fifr wriov^iij. After expatiating on the greatness of 
Vishnu in general, he mentions the name of the deity as 
Nirra* Peran." An inscription in the temple on the hill, 
dated 4th year of Kulottunga Chola III, also mentions 
Lord Nir\annan/ Another inscription of the third year 
of the same king mentions the shrine of S'ingap- 
perumri].^ Tirumangai Ajvar also refers to the existence 
of a big grove in Tirnnirmalai,'* a fact also alluded to by 
Budattaj vrir. Of the two temples at Tirunirmalai, 
the beautiful little one (of Sn Kanganiitha) that is situated 
on the hill and that is conspicuously visible from the 
Chrompet Railway station, is the older one and it is that 
which has been sung by the Alvars. The other temple 
down the bill is of later construction.^’ 

Coming to the evidences furnished by the S'aivite 
Nayanmars regarding places near Madras, we find that the 
fainous Teviiram trio, Appar, Sambandar and Sundarar, 
who lived in the 7th and 8th centuries A- D., visited and 
sang about Mylapore, Tiruvanmiyar (three miles south of 
Mylapore) and Tiruvorriyiir (five miles north of the 
Madras city). Appar, the eldest of the three and a 
contemporary of Mahendravarman I (600-630 A. D.), 

1 . Perid 2^irumo\'(\ II. 4 Besides this he also refers to Tirunirmahii in 
Perla Tiru7no]i, VI 8, verso 4, VII. 1, vers© 7. VIII. 2, verse 3, 
X. 1, verse 3, Tirunadundunddkdmj verse 18, Siria Tirmuddal, 
verse 73, Perla Tirumadalj verse 130. 

2. Ibid, verse 6. 

3. 542 of 1912. 

4* 560 of 1912. 

5 . euass' l-GH) jr GDuihif rDGS^...LnTLDd3C»uirtii^ X i idZ^ioQuj 

{verse 9). 

6. ARE. 1911-1913, p. 112; also see chapter V below. 
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in his ‘padikain’ on Tiruvanmiyar, has mentioned the 
deity there as ‘Vattam Tirthidum Vanmiyur Is'ane’ 
[6y!TLl.L__ih and his consort as 

' S'okkanayaki Sambandar, a younger contemporary 
of Appar, has recorded the fact that TiruvanmiyOr is 
situated near the sea. He also mentions the existence 
of big mansions. He has a special word of praise for the 
spotless character of the womenfolk of the place. He also 
refers in admiring terms to the Brahmans of the place 
who recite the Vcchis.’ The Sthalapunnia of the temple 
at Tiruvanmiyar claims a very great anticjuity for the 
place, and says that the name, Vanmiynr, was given to it, 
because the great sage, Valiiiiki, is said to have worshipped 
the Lord of that place. Whatever might be the truth in 
this claim, it cannot be gainsaid that the antiquity of 
Tiruvanmiyiir goes back at least to the 7th century A. D., 
as it lias been sung by Appar. Unfortunately, the temple 
does not contain any Pallava inscriptions, though, the 
temple did. exist during the Pallava days. The earliest 
inscriptions in the temple belong to Kajcndrachola I 
(1011-1048 A. D.)." Most probably this temple underwent 
many changes during the Chola days. One of the 
inscriptions, dated 14th year of the above-mentioned king, 
informs us that Thiruvanmiyur was a devadana land in 
Kottiirnadu, a subdivision of Puliyur Kottam (to which 
Mylapore also belonged).* 

All the three Nayaniuars aforementioned came to 
Mylapore and sang about this place> according to the 
Periapiiriinam- It must have been a wealthy town of 
first grade importance during the period of the Afvars 

1. Sambandar ’s II Tirumurai, Padikarrit 140. 

2. 77, 81, and 83 of 1909. 

3. 77 of 1909 and El, vol. viii, p. 291, n 7. 
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and the Nayanmars, for everyone who saw it has spoken 
in glowing terms about the mansions, the beautiful 
streets and the general prosperity of the town.^ 
Sambandar calls it has ‘Madamayilai*, beautiful Mylapore, 
in his famous Pampavai Padikam, sung in the Kapalis^- 
varar temple, Mylapore. Besides this, he mentions a 
number of festivals that were held in the temple on 
various occasions. In verse 6, for example, he tells us 
how the people of Mylapore, during the Masd Magam 
festival, would go in large numbers to the sea to have a 
bath, a custom that is popular in Mylapore even today. 
The word, Mayilai, seems to have been the familiar 
name in those days for Mylapore. Thus Sambandar used 
the word; Tirumajis'ai and Tirumangai Ajvars used 
the word; Na7idikkalambakanh^ a work composed during 
the period of Nandivarman III in ninth century A. D., 
also calls Mylapore as Mayilai. So did the Kalingattu- 
paranii" a work of the 12th century, and Aru^agirinadar 
in the 15th century. S'ekkijar in his Periyapurdnam calls 
it also as Tirumayilripuri. But Appar refers to Mylapore 
as ‘Mayilappil-’^ Some of the inscriptions also refer to it 
as ‘Mayihippir and as *Mayilarpu.’ Thus an inscription 
belonging to Ivainpavarman, one of the last of the Pallava 

J . Appar’s K( jilpakka - Tiruttandakarn I, j and Sambandar’s 
Pumpavai Padilvam, vorso 8. 

2. Verses 44 and 51. 

3. a/6wrr6OT/__ enarLbu^ ufuL(Sfl 

LC^SiOiLiib uirus,(5ir 

uesst &s)L-. LDiL3Sa)iLiih uirus.CSjr 
u^&)cuir Q .ssirgoT utru&.Q!r 

( KaJ in 1 11 parani, verso 534, edited by P. Palanivel Pillai — 
The South India Saiva Siddhanta Publication, 1954). 

4. Tiru-viralUinain, Kupputtinittandakam, 12; also see Appar, 
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kings of the 9th century, mentions it as MyJarpu/ Some 
other inscriptions belonging to 12th century mention it 
as MayiicirppiJ." Mayilarpu means ‘the majestic strut of 
a peacock.’ Mylapore came to be associated with 
peacocks. It was already remarked that both Marco Polo 
and John De Marignolli have referred to the peacock 
feature of Mylapore, in connection with the St. Thomas’ 
visit. Significantly enough, the goddess of the Vishnu 
temple (Kcs^avapperuniril Temple) at Mylapore is called 
Mayuravalli, Mayiira being the Sanskrit equivalent of 
peacock. In the Kapalis'varar temple also, the goddess 
Karpagambal is represented as having peacock features, 
for, according to the tradition, Parvati put on a peacock's 
appearance to worship the Lord there. This custom 
of associating certain places with peacocks was quite 
common in South India, and we have niany places like 
Mayilam and Mayiladudurai to show the widespread 
prevalence of the same." 

Speaking about Mylapore, certain important facts 
about the Kapalis'warar temple have to be recorded. We 
have already shown how this temple was visited and sung 
by the Tevaram hymners. The common opinion 
that prevails among the people is that the present'day 
Kapalis'warar temple at Mylapore is the same old one 
that was described by the Nfiyanmars. But archaeological 
and epigraphical findings made at San Thome, Mylapore. 
seem to raise a doubt that the old temple of the TeVaram 
days was situated in an altogether different place, perhaps 
near the San Thome Beach. It is held that the present 
temple came into existence just about three hundred 

1. 182 of 1912. 

2. 333 of 1911, 355 of 1911, 161 of 1910 and 250 of 1912. 

3. R. P. Setu Pillai: i rum Forum pp. 26, 30, 300. 
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years ago.‘ The reasons for saying that the present-day 
Kapalis'varar temple might have been of a more recent 
growth are as follows : The ‘Structures’ in the present 
temple, including the Kalya^ia ma^dapa, judged from 
the corbels (pillar-brackets), seem to belong to the late 
Vijayanagar period, say about 16th or 17th century.® 
Another strange feature of this temple, which may be 
said to go against identifying it with the old one, sung by 
the Tevaram hymners, is the complete absence of any old 
inscription. Nearby temples like those at Tiruvomur, 
Tirumallaivayil, Triplicane and TiruvanmiyQr, all of 
which were also, more or less, as old as the Kapalis'varar 
temple of the TeVaram fame (for, they have also been 
sung by either the Nayanniars or the Mudalalvars)^ 
do contain inscriptions going back, at least, to the days of 
Eajsndra I (11th century), if not earlier. And tho 
complete non-existence of any such old inscription in the 
present Kapalis'varar temple alone, strikes one as a 
strange fact, which can be explained only in one of two 
ways: either the old temple must have been completely 
remodelled into the present one, so that its old vestiges, 
like the inscribed walls might have disappeared, or the 
present temple must have been built anew in a different 
place, perhaps owing to some extraordinary contingencies 
which necessitated the abandonment of the older temple. 
Of the two explanations, the latter one seems to be more 
probable (as can be presently shown), for remnants, 
apparently of the old Kapalis'varar temple have been 
found by the Archaeological Department, farther east of 
the present temple, that is near the San Thome Beach. 

1. So 0 the small note on Mylapore by Mr, C. M. Ramachan<iran 
Chettiar on pp. 1385-6 of Tiruttondar Puranam^ Vol. V (Kova 
Tamil Sangam publication, No, 12, 1950). 

2. liov. Figredo: Voices from the Dust. 

H~3 
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Thus in 1923, the Archaeological Department of 
India undertook a survey of San Thome and made some 
excavations near the San Thom6 Cathedral/ In the 
course of their excavations, they found a slab with 
fragmentary Tamil inscriptions on it, near the north- 
western end of the verandah of the Cathedral. The 
inscription registers a tax-free gift of land for burning a 
lamp for the idol of Kuttaduvar (Lord Nataraja).^ The 
Government Epigraphist assigned this inscription to 
12th century A. D. Another slab, bearing inscriptions, 
was found by Father Hosten in 1921 near about San 
Thome Cathedral. It is a fragmentary Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion, the translation of which runs as follows: ‘All the 
structures including the central shrine to the glorious 
S'iva and Parvati at Mayilapur....’ This inscription has 
also been placed in the 12th century A. D/ 

The Epigraphical Report for 1923 gives some more 
inscriptions found at San Thome : A slab found lying 
in front of the verandah of the Bishop’s House, San 
Thorne, contains a fragmentary Tamil inscription which 
makes clear mention of the goddess, Tiruppumpavai at 
Tirumayilappur.'^ Yet another slab containing a frag- 
mentary Tamil inscription, is said to be kept in a private 
house. It records some gifts to god Tiru Ilainpirai 
Udaiyar/ 

Apart from these, some slender pillars with Hindu 
carvings on them, are also reported to have been dis- 
covered in the vicinity of San Thome and the same are 
kept in the Bishop’s museum.® A broken idol of Subrah- 

1. Archaeological Survey of India; 1922-23; pp. 120-121. 

2. 217 of 1923, 

3. D. O. 536, June 1923; D. O. 203)1 - 550, July 1923; Hosten 
op, cit.^ pp. 54-55. 

4. 218 of 1923. 5. 221 of 1923. 


6. Hosten: op. cit., p. 96. 
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manya, leaning on his ‘vahana*, peacock, has also been 
found near San Thome Cathedral and it is now kept in 
the same Museum/ 

The stones, carrying Tamil and Sanskrit inscriptions, 
clearly show that they must have formed part of a S'aivite 
temple, as they mention gifts made to Nataraja and S'iva 
respectively in the usual manner in which any gift is 
made to an old South Indian temple. And because the 
Sanskrit inscription proclaims a gift to ‘S^'iva and Parvati 
at Mayilapur. it can be easily inferred that it refers to 
a temple at Mylapore. The inscription which mentions 
the gift to Tiruppuinpavai is of special significance because, 
according to the Pcriapurilnamt Pumpavai was a great 
devotee of S'iva who lived in Mylapore and who, after 
having been bitten to death by a snake, was revived to 
life by Tirugnanas'ambandar's spirited appeal to the Lord 
at the Kapalis'varar temple.'^ This inscription must have 
also been a remnant of the old Kapalis'varar temple in 
which, evidently, there was a shrine for Tiruppuinpavai. 
Thus, there are many presumptive evidences to show that 
these inscriptions belonged to an old and now-defunct 
S'iva temple, which perhaps flourished somewhere near 
the foreshore. The late Mr. C. S. Brinivasachari thought 
that the old Kapalis'varar temple was situated close to the 
sea and that it must have been abandoned as a result of 
of encroachment by the sea." It must be noted here, that 
there is a strong tradition in Mylapore, as regards the 

1. Ivev. Figriodo: op. cit.^ wherein a good description of certain 
relics that are kept in the Bishop’s musouin, San Thome, is given, 

2. Sambandar II Tirumurai, Padikam No. 183. 

3. C. S. Srinivasachari; op. cM., p. xix. Mr. C. M. Ramachadran 
Chottiar {op. cit.) thinks that the old Kapalis'varar temple might 
have been destroyed by the Portuguese who settled down at San 
Thom6 in the 1 bth century. 
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encrochment of the sea, that took place long ago. And 
this finds echo even in a Jain tradition of this place, as 
preserved in an old manuscript, which says that a Jain 
temple situated near the seashore at Mylapore, had also 
to be abandoned owing to the encroachment of the sea.' 
More about this Jain temple will be said in the fourth 
chapter. Suffice it to say here that the encroachment 
of sea at Mylapore finds corroboration in a Jain tradition 
also. 

It is not clear when the old temple was abandoned 
and the present one built. But from the way in which 
Arui^girinathar, the author of the immortal Tirtippugah 
refers to the Kapalis'varar temple, as situated near the 
sea shore,* we may infert hat probably till Ariii;iagiri- 
nathar’s time i.e. 15th century,-*' the old temple stood near 
the sea shore. 

Having reviewd the ancient charecteristics of Myla- 
pore, we have next to turn our attention to another famous 
S'aivite centre, Tiruvorriyilr, that is situated about five 
miles north of Madras, on the sea coast. This place has been 
sung by all the three TcVararn hymncrs, Appar^ 
Sambandar and Sundarar. According to the Periapxiranamy 
the marriage of the last-mentioned Nayanar took place 
at Tiruvorriyur. Known also as Orriyui’,' it has been 
described in the Tevaram as being surrounded by sea.'^ 
Orriyur, in Tamil, literally means ‘mortgage-village,’ and 
a number of old inscriptions^' as well as Arunagirinathar 

1. Taylor’s Catalogus Kaisonne of Oriental Mss. Vol. Ill, p. 372. 

2 . lduSSso olgs) (S tair. 

8. Kalaikkalanjiyam, Vol. I (1954), pp. 197-8. 

4 . Appar, IV Tirumurai, Padikam No. 138; vi, Padikam 259. 

5. *muibQut xgii p jS and 

- Appar IV Tirumurai Padikam No. 89. 

6. •g, 112, 170 and 236 of 1912. 
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refer to the place as Adipura or Adigrama - the exact 
Sanskrit equivalent of Oiriyur.' An inscription of 
Aparajita (879-897 A. D.) calls the place as Or^imedur*. 
The God of the place was known as Tiruvonriyurudaiyar 
and Adipui’is'varar." One of the oldest and also greatest 
temples of South India, from the point of view of the 
magnificient part it played in fostering the S'aivite 
religion, the Tiruvorriyur temple is very rich with 
inscriptions, which throw a flood of light on matters like 
the construction of some of the shrines and mandapast 
the existence of a number of mathas (monasteries) in the 
premises of the temple for the propagation of Saivism and 
for patronising the learned, the visit to the temple of 
great kings like Eajarajadeva III and many devotees from 
Northern India, the conducting of a number of festivals 
from time to time, the provisions for the recital of the 
Vedas and the Tevaram during special occasions, and also 
on other social, economic and political conditions of those 
times. The pages of the history of Tiruvorriyur glitter 
with many a well-known personality in the sphere of 
religion as well as of literature, who at one time or another, 
visited the place and sang about it. Thus came the great 
Advaita philosopher S'ankara in the 9th century, the 
illustrious poet* ascetic Pattinathu Adigal in the 10th, the 
renowned Tamil poet, Kamban^ in the 12th and the 

i. EI. V. p. lOf), n. 5. 2. 180 of 1012. 

3. 369 of 191 1 iind 107 of 1912. 

4. A late Tamil work called the Tamil Navalar Charitai quotes a 
number of verses attributed toKamban which describe Kamban’s 
visit to Mylapore and Tiruvoxjriyur. The verses inform us that 
Kamban married one Valli at Tiruvorriyur and lived there for 
some time. See Tamil Navcdar Charitai (verses 93-99) edited by 
O. S. Duraiswamy Pillay, The South India Saiva Siddhanta Works 
publication. 
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author of Tirupptigal Aru^agirmathar in the 15tb, 
centuries. More about the visit of these well-known 
personages, as well as about their references to this 
place, will be said in subsequent chapters. But what we 
need mention here is that Tiruvorriyur, having an 
antiquity which goes at least as far back as to the 7th 
century A. D., has been one of the most important S'aivite 
centres of South India. 

Two other places in the vicinity of Madras the anti- 
quities of which go back to the days of the Tevarain 
hymners, are Tirumullaivayil and Tiruvallidayam orPadi. 
Both the places are situated about ten miles north- 
west of Madras city. Sundarar, the youngest of the 
Tevaram hymners, has devoted a whole padikam of eleven 
verses on Tirumullaivayil.^ Each verse of this padikam 
except the last, ends with ‘Pas'upataparanjudare.’ He 
describes the place as being surrounded by beautiful 
groves,^ fertile paddy-growing fields" and magnificent 
mansions.'^ According to tradition as bequeathed to us by 
the Periapuranam, Sundarar, after he lost his eyesight 
at TiruvorriyOr, came to Tirumullaivayil and prayed 
to God there. He himself refers to the incident of God 
blinding his eyes for the sake of Sangali in the above- 
mentioned padikam-' Besides this, the Mas'ilaraanis'varar 
temple at Tirumullaivayil contains many old inscriptions, 
the earliest of which go to the 10th century A. D. and 
belong to Parthivendravarrnan- and Uttamachoja.’^ Tiru- 

1 . Sundarar, Tirumurai 7. Padikam, 69. 

2 . Q«^aarLJ«^(3#rA); iruna) (verse 3 ) 

3. (verse 4 ) 

4. QfthQur^ mrmdm)* 0 ^ (verse 5) 

6 . See below for the fuller account of the incident. 

6 . 676 and 683 of 1904. 7. 669 of 1904. 
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mullaivayil is described in an inscription as having been 
situated in Kanapperor Nadu in Pujar Kottam in 
Jayafigofidas'ojamafidalam.^ 

Padi, or Tiruvallaidayam, as it was known in the 
Tevaram days, was the place which Tirugnanasambandar 
visited and worshipped before he entered Tiruvornyur^ 
The local Tiruvallis'vara temple contains many Cho]a, 
Telugu-Choda and Vijayanagar inscriptions. The earliest 
of them, as those at Tirumullaivayili belong to Parthi- 
vendravarman of the 10th century A. D.* A Chola 
inscription informs us that Padi, or Tiruvallidayamt 
was situated in Ambattur-nadu in Pujar-kottam alias 
Vikramas'olavalanadu, a sub-division of Jayangondas'oj.a- 
mandalam." Another epigraph from the same place 
belonging to the Telugu-Choda king, Vijayagandagopala, 
gives us the interesting information that a dancing girl 
from Tiruvegambam-Udaiya Nayanar temple at Kanchi^ 
consecrated the image of the goddess, Tiruvidinachiyar 
in the temple at Tiruvallaidayam, and presented a number 
of jewels and vessels.'^ The building of a Pillaiyar shrine 
in the same temple by a private person in the Chola days 
is also reported by another inscription.’^ 

Another place near Madras which has a hoary 
antiquity is Pallavaram. It is situated between 
Egmore and Tambaram, about 12 miles from the former. 
There is, in Pallavaram, a rock-cut monolithic cave, 
excavated by the Pallava king, Mahendravarman 
I. (600-603 A.D.) Now used by the Muslims as a 
mosque, it contains inscriptions which are somewhat 
analogous to those found in other Pallava caves, such as 
those of Trichinopoly, Vallam, Mahendravadi, S'iya- 

1. 666 of 1904. 2. 225 of 1910. 3. 214 of 1910. 

4. 217 of 1910. 6. 21 of 1910. 
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mangalam and Dalavanar, which were all contemporane- 
ous with one another and which were all the creation of 
Mahendravarman Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil remarks 
that the forms of letters in the Pallavararn cave are more 
like those found at the Trichinopoly cave. He is of the 
view that there existed during Mahendravarman I's 
reign two Grantha Pallava alphabets; the one that of 
Mahendravadi, Dalavaniir, and Siyamangalam, very simple^ 
and the other found at Trichnopoly and Pallavararn’ 
more ornate and almost florid, in which the straight lines 
have a tendency to become curved and turned.® The 
inscription at the very beginning mentions ‘Mahendra- 
vikrama’ and gives a series of his ‘birudas’ or titles.^ 
Evidently because of its past association with the 
Pallavas, the place came to be called Pallavapuram, which 
means ‘the town of the Pallavas'. Inscriptions datable to 
the beginning of the 12th century, mention it as Palla- 
puram and Pallavaparam and say that it was in Puliyur 
Kottam.^ Some inscriptions found at Tirus'ulam,^ a 
village near Pallavararn, give us an important information 
that Pallavararn had another name, Vanavanmadevich- 
aturvedima^galam, evidently called after the queen of 
Kajendra I. 

The foregoing facts viz. that Pallavararn was chosen 
as the venue of architectural activity of a Pallava king 
and that it was even called the ‘town of the Pallavas', 
seem to indicate that it might have been a place of 
considerable importance in the olden days. 

1. G. O. No. 538 dated 28th July, 1909. 

2. Jouveau-Dubreuil; Pallava Antiquities, vol. I, p. 75. 

J. See the original of the inscription in SII. xii, pp. 7-8. 

4. 339 of 1908 and 297 of 1895. 

5. SII. vol. vii, Inscription Nos 537 to 549. 
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Six miles west of Pallavaram, is Mangadu which 
has two inscriptions of the Pallava kings, Nandivarman 
III^ and Aparajitavarriian.*-* But perhaps even an earlier 
reference to Mangadu can be seen in the famous 
Udayindiram Plates of Nandivarman II (8th century 
A. D.), The actual name that occurs in the plates is 
‘Cutavana’ which is considered as the exact Sanskrit 
equivalent of the Tamil name, Mangadu.^ Mangadu was 
also known in the Chela days as Aiagiyas'olanallur.'^ It 
was apparently the headquarters of a nadu, called 
Mangadu-nadu which was a sub-division of Puliyilr- 
Kettam in Jayangondas'eiarnandalam.-^ While the 
Vallis'wara temple at Mangadu has inscriptions of Pallava 
kings Nandivarman III and Aparajita (9th centry A. D.)» 
the Kaioakshiamman temple in the same place, has Chola, 
Pa^idya and Vijayanagar inscriptions of later date.^ In 
the local Mariamman temple also an inscription of 
Krishnadcvaraya has been discovered.^ 

On the eastern side of Pallavaram, are two small 
villages-TirusTiIam and Vclachcheri-which have old S'iva 
temples with Chola inscriptions. While the earliest epi- 
graphs at TirusTilam go back to Kulottunga I’s time 
(A. D. 1070 - 1118),“ those of Velachcheri go farther back, 
to the time of Gandaraditya (10th century Tirus^ulam 
was a suburb of Pallavaram in Surattur nadu in Puliyur 

1 . 352 of 1908. 2. 351 of 1908. 

3. See the artie](' 'The Udayindiram plates of Nandivarman 11, a 
new study of phice- names’ by K. K. Vonkataramon and K. R. 
Srinivastin in J.O.R. xix, 1949-50, p. 192. 

4 . 348 and 349 of 1908. 5. 353 of 1908. 

6. 353 to 360 of 1908. 7. 361 of 1908. 

8. Sn. Vll, 538. 541. 542, and 543. 

4). 306 of 1911; SIX. Ill, No. 114. 
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Kottam/ Velachcheri, which is two miles from Guindy, 
was, along with Tiruvanmiyur, in Kottur nadu.^ Kottnr 
nadu was named after Kottur, a village near modern 
Guindy. The other name for Velachcheri was Dmachi- 
ntama^i Chatuvadimangalam.*’ 

There are other places too, near about Madras, the 
antiquities of which, according to epigraphical records 
available, go at least as far back as 12th century A. D. 
Thus Poonamalle (about 15 miles south-west of Madras) 
seems to have been a flourishing town even in the days of 
Kulottunga II (1183-1150 A. D-V Known as Pundamalli^ 
and Puvirundamallinagaram''‘ in those days, it was in 
Mangadunadu, a sub-division of Puliyur Kottam.^ An 
inscription from Tirus'ulam dated 37th year of Kulottunga 
Ill's reign (A. D. 1215) informs us that Pondamalli 
was known by another name, Uyyakkondan-S'olapuram.* 
Another inscription from the Perumal Temple at Poona- 
malle itself informs us that Poonamalle was called S'era- 
Paridya Chaturvcdimangalarn, a name evidently given to 
it as a result of its conquest, first, by the Panclyas and 
later, by the Chcras in the 13th and 14th centuries 
respectively.^ There are Pandya and Chera inscriptions 
in the Perumal Temple at Poonamalle, besides the Chola, 
Telugu-Choda and Vijayanagar inscriptions, thus showing, 

1. SII. VII, No. 538, 547 etc. 

2. 305 of 1911. 

3. 303 of 1911. See SII. XII, p. 125. 

4. 192 of 1894. 

5. 293 of 1938-39 and SII. vol. vii, p. 403 for 193 of 1901 . 

6. 542 of 1912. 

7. 31 of 1911. 

8. 311 of 1901, SII. Vol. vii. No. 537. 

9. 33 and 34 of 1911, MER. 1911, p. 79. 
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in a way, the many-sided political vicissitudes through 
which Madras and its surrounding had to pass. 

We do not know much about the origin and growth 
of the Perumal temple at Poonamalle, excepting that 
according to Vaishnavite tradition^ it arose in the time 
of Tirukkachchinambi.' The temple has inscriptions of 
the 13th and 14th centuries, besides many of later date.® 

It is interesting to note that some early Chola. 
inscriptions have been found on slabs lying loose in the 
compound of the mosque at Poonamalle. One of them 
mentions the existence of Nedunchejiavinnagar at Panda- 
malli." The Government Epigaphist thinks that the 
inscription must have formed part of a Hindu temple in 
Poonamalle. Nedunchejian is a well-known Pa^dya king 
of the S'angam times and it is remarkable how a temple 
named after him came into existence Ro far north as 
Poonamalle.'* 

Besides all these, Poonamalle figures prominently in 
the Guruparamparai Prabhavam as the birth-place of a 
Vaishnavite Acharya, Tirukkachinambi, an elder contem- 
porary of the great Eamanuja. 

Another ancient place situated very near Poonamallee 
is Pachaiperumalkoil. It is also called *Pettai.’ This 
was the birth-place of Muthali Andan, the sister’s son of 
the Great savant Sri Ramanuja and one of the latter’s 
leading and devoted disciples. He was also known as 
Ramanuja Ponnadi and Sri Vaishnava Dasan. There is- 
an ancient temple also in the village. 

1. See chapter V below. 

2. 31 to 34 of 1911 and 297 of 1938-30. 

3. 302 of 1938-39. 

4. ARE. of the same year II, p. 75. Also see chapter V below for 

some more details. 
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Kunnattor (Kunrattur) a village about four miles 
south-west of Pallavaram, is mentioned in an inscription 
of the 9th century A. D. of Nandi varman III from 
Mangadu’. It is called Kunattur because it is situated 
right at the foot of a ‘Kunru’ or hill. Kunrattur seems 
to have been quite an important place during and after 
the reign of Kulottunga Chola II (12th century A. D.). 
for, it was in that period hailed from this place, the 
famous author of the Pcriapuranam, S'ekkijar, who 
became a close personal associate, and also a minister, of 
the Chola monarch. Sekkijar, who is said to have turned 
the attention of Kulottunga II, from the Jain literature 
to S^aivito literature and religion and made him evince 
greater interest in the latter, must have been a really 
dominant personality in his days; and surely, under him 
and under his successors, who had the name ‘S'ekkijEr’, 
evidently as their family name, and who figure in the 
inscriptions" frequently, Kunrattiir must have been quite 
a prominent place in the later Chola days. S'ekkijar who 
was greatly attached to the temple at TirunagSs'varam, a 
S'aivitc shrine in the district of Tanjore, built a temple 
near his own place Kunrattur, and called it Tiru- 
nages'varam, so that, perhaps, whenever he happened to 
come from the capital to his place, he might have the 
sentimental satisfaction that he was not after all away 
from his favourite shrine I The Tirunages'varam temple 
near Kunnattur has inscriptions going back to the days of 
Kulottunga III and Eajaraja III." A Vaishnavite temple, 
dedicated to Tiruvuragapperumal, in the locality called 
Nattarn (in the same village, Kunrattur), as well as the 

1. 352 of 1908. 

2. 445 of 1012, 136 of 1929-1930, 218 of 1929-1930. 

3. 214, 218 and 220 of 1929-30; 194, 198, 202, 212, 215 etc. of 
1929-30. 
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S'aivite temple dedicated to Kundalis'varar contain inscrip- 
tions belonging to Eriiariija III and the later kings.' 
Numerous other places which now form the most 
fashionable parts of Madras city like Egmore, Chetpet, 
Nungarnbakkam, Ayanavaram, as well as the places at the 
outskirts of the Madras city, likeVyasarpadi, Villiyakkam 
Ambattur, Madavaram, Kattuppakam, Koyambedu and 
Tarnbaram-all of which seem, at first sight, to be modern 
names of recent origin, are, in reality, places which are 
mentioned in the inscriptions belonging to the 12th and 
18 centuries A. I)., that is, about five hundred or four 
hundred years earlier than the arrival of the English in 
Madras. 

Thus, Egmore is mentioned frequently in the 
inscriptions of the Chola king Kulottunga I and his 
successors as Ejumur. It was the headquarters of a 
‘Dadu’ called as EjumOr-nadu, a sul.>division of the 
Pujal Kottam/" Chetpet, near Egmore, is mentioned 
as Serruppedu in an inscription at TiravoniyOr 
belonging to the Eashtrakuta king, Krishna III (10th 
century)." Another inscription from Kunnattur, belonging 
to Eajaraja III, also mentions Serruppedu (Chetpet).''' 
Nungampakkam figures in a copper-plate inscription 
(discovered at Tiruvalangadu) belonging to Eajendra 
Choja I (11th century).-’ Ayanavaram figures as Ayana- 
puram in an inscription of 12th century from Triplicane.® 
Places like Vepery (called as Veppery), Puduppakkam and 
Vyas^arpadi, are mentioned in an inscription belonging to 

1. 179 of 1929- 30 and J 84 of 1929-30. 

2. SII. vol. iii, p. 133; see also 238 of 1912 and SII. vii, No. 537. 

3. 177 of 1912. 

4. AKE. 1929-1930, p. 80. 

5. SII. vol. iii, pt. iii. 

6. SII. vol. viii, No. 537. 
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the Vijayanagar king, Sadas'iva (1542-1570).' Vyas'ar- 
padi figures even in a much earlier inscription, going 
back to the 11th century.® Villivakkarn (Villippakkam) 
and Ambattur, figure in an inscription" dated 1242 A. D. 
The latter, like Egmore, was also the headquarters of a 
nadu called after itself - Ambattur-nadud Tambaram, 
which now marks the southern terminus of the electric 
railway line from Egmore, figures as Tainpuram, in an 
inscription of the 13th century. It was in the Surattur- 
Dadu, a sub-division of Puliyiir-Kottaiii, to which also 
many other places, near Madras, belonged.-’ 

Other places near about Madras like Manali,'*' Mada- 
varam,'' Kurattor (Korattnr)," Pulal,'' Ennur,"^ Puliyar," 
Koyampedu,'® Madurai vayal."' Kattupakkamd^ Kovur.'^’ 

1. 239 of 1903. 

2. 127 of 1912. 

3. 99 of 1912. 

4. 129 of 1912, 

5. 50 of 1932-33, ARE. 1932-1933, p. 75. 

6. 105 of 1912, 372 of 1911 and 189 of 1912. 

7. 77 and 78 of 1941-1942. 

8. 225 of 1910, 129 and 179 of 1912. Kurattur alias Parantaka- 
chaturvedimangalam was in Ambattur-nadu in Pul al kottam. 

9. El. IV, p. 8. Another name for Pulal was Rajasundarinallur (205 
of 1912). 

10. 133 of 1912. 

11. 79 and 80 of 1941-42. 

12. 1 to U) of 1933-34. 

13. r)30 of 1912. Maduraivayal was in Pcrurnadu in Puliyurkottam. 

14. 238 011912. 

15. 329 of 1939-40. 
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Tirunages'waram,' (near Kunnattur), Manamai,* Valli- 
s'arpakkam,’ Adampakkam,* Ksttur,'* Pammal,® and 
S'elaivas'aP figure in the inscriptions of the 13th century 
A. D. and even earlier. 


1. 218 and 220 of 1922-30. 

2 . 256 to 260 of 1909. Manamai alias Jananathanallur was in 
Amur-nadu in Amur kottam (256 of 1909), 

3. Ill of 1940-41. It is now called as Velasarvakkam. 

4. Two Adampfikkams are mentioned in the Thiruvoxriyiir epigraphs. 
One is mentioned as being situated in Surattur nadu in PuliyOr 
Kottam (155 of 1912). This is evidently the Adampakkam that 
is near St. Thomas Mount. Another Adampakkam is mentioned 
in the Pallava epigraph as a suburb of Tiruvo^riyur (163 of 1912). 

5. 77 of 1909. 

6. 555 of 1912, Pammal, along with Tirunirmalai, was in Surattur 
nadu in Puliyur kottam. 


7. 242 of 1912. 
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ClIAPTEH II 


FOIJIICAL HISTORY OF THE MADRAS REGION 
up to A. D. 1650. 

Id the rc coDstruction of the political I'isiory of 
South India in th(^ early periods, the inscriptiORB have 
proved to be of invaluable lieip to tlie histoiaan. 1'he 
political history of the territory round Madras is no 
excc]')tion to this general rule. Tlio nunierous inscriptions 
that have been discovered in the neighbourliood of 
Madras, BUjiplementcd by some literary evidences avai- 
lable, throw much welcome light on the many-sided 
vicissitudes through which tiie region had to pass. Thus 
inscriptions belonging to various dynasties like the 
ralla\a, the CJhola, the liashtraknpi, the Iknjdya, the 
Vijayanagar, besides \arious other smaller dynasties, 
which have been found in and around Madras, clearly 
indicate the eventful \ariations in the political fortunes 
of the region through the centuries. 

The Region under the Pallavas 

We have already referred to the fact that Tondai- 
mandalam, of which Madras and it^ surroundings formed 
part, was ruled in the second century A- D. by Tondaiiiian 
Ilam Tiraiyan, who was probably a representative of the 
Chola family at Kdiichi. Subsequent to liim, the history 
of Tondaimandalam region is not very clear. It seems to 
have been ruled by the Chola prince, Ilam Kijli, who is 
mentioned in the Maiiimckhalai.' The Chola 

1. Dr. S. K, lyengur: JIH, II, p. 58. 
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occupation of To^dainiapdaiam, Recording to Dr* h. 
Krishnaswamy Iyengar, was put an end to by the Andhra 
Satavahana incursions from the north under their king, 
Pulumayi IL whose ship-coins have been found all along 
the eastern coast, from the North Pen^ar to the South 
Penpar. Sometime after the conquest, perhaps in the 
time of Sri Yajna S'atakarani (c. A.D. 170-199), they felt 
the necessity of appointing a chieftain of some intiuence 
to look after the Kaiichi region.* Bappaswami, who 
figures in the Prakrit charters'^ of the Pallavas and who 
is considered by some as the first Pallava to rule from 
Kanchi, was himself perhaps a chieftain of the tract 
round Kanchi, under the Satavahanas.** After the collapse 
of the Satavahana empire in about the beginning of the 
third century A. D, the Pallavas, who had so far been 
merely viceroys, became independent rulers of Kiinchi 
and its surrounding areas.* From that time onwards, 
that is, from about the beginning of the 3rd century 
A. D to the closing years of the ninth, except for the 
interval of some decades, when the whole of South India 
experienced a dark period under the spell of the 
Kalabhras, Tondairaandalam was under the aegis of the 
Pallavas. 

Scholars have envisaged as many as four periods in 
this rather long duration of the Pallava rule in South 

1. Ibid. pp. 38 and 57. AJbo neo T. T. Dev(.isthanam Inscripfiouii^ 
Vol. 1(1931), Intro, p. C. 

2. Hirahadagalli Plates. 

3. Dr. C. Mznakfihi doubts whether Maharaja Bappaswami was tlie 
name of king at all. Administration and, Social Life und> r Utc 
Pallavas^ pp. 6-10. 

4. S. K. Iyengar; Introduction to K. Gopalan’s The PalJaras of 
Kituchi (1928) pp. xvand xvii. Seo the various theories regarding 
the origin of the Pallavas discussed in the same book. pp. lo 31 . 
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India. They are the period of the Pallavas of the Prakrit 
charters, the period of the Pallavas of the Sanskrit 
charters, the period of the Pallavas of the Stone inscrip- 
tions, when the S'imhavishnn line was prominent, and 
lastly, the period when a new line of Pallavas, under 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla, became powerful, before it 
ultimately yielded to the ChoJas of the Vijayalaya line in 
the end of the 9th century A. D.' Of these, the periods 
of J^allavas of the Prakrit and the Sanskrit charters, 
ranged roughly from the third century to the sixth 
century A. D. liven though their charters enable us to 
know the names of the numerous Pallava kings who 
ruled in that poriod, they throw very little light on the 
political history of their territory.^ Indeed, Prof. 
K. Ae N. Sastri observes that during the large part of 
this period the political history of the Pallavas is 
‘almost blank.’" The closing years of the reign of 
the Pallava kings of the Sanskrit charters witnessed the 
fierce waves of invasion spearheaded by the rather 
enigmatical people, known as the Kajabhras, who seem to 
have occupied the whole of South India for a conside- 
rable time, upsetting the order of things and dislocating 
many of the established institutions. This Kajabhra 
interregnum of South India was not put an end to until 
the last quarter of the 6th century, when the Pandyag 
under Kadungon, and the Pallavas under S'imhavishnu 
recovered from their blow and drove out the erstwhile 
invaders. 

Thus, the next stage in the history of the Pallava 
rule is represented by the emergence of a new line, called 

1. SIT. Vol. 11, p. 506. 

2. SIT. Vol. XIT, Intro, pt. i. 

3. K. A. X. Sastri; History of South India (1955), p. 99. 
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the Great Pallavas, starting froni S'injhavishna, who 
adorned the Pallava throne from about 575 to bOO A. D. 
With the advent of the great Pallavas, the obscurity 
that had so far covered the political history of the 
Pallava kingdom, gets considerably cleared up thanks 
mainly to the availability of the stone inscriptions, which 
are a veritable treasure-house of information. Known 
also as Avanis'imha (lion of the earth), Simhavishnu not 
only swept aside the Kalabhras from the Pallava king- 
dom, but even acquired the region up to the river Kaveri 
in the south.' The association of S'imhavislinu with the 
Madras region seems to be well perpetuated by the fact 
that Manali, a village near Tirvvo;;riyur, is referred to 
in numerous inscriptions as S'imhavishnu Chaturvedi- 
mangalam."’ Maijali was known by that name even as 
late as the days of Eajaraja Ille” Another record found at 
Kanjanur (in the Kumbakonam taluk) also calls the place 
as Simhavishnu Chaturvedimangalam, evidently in 
honour of the same Pallava king. Probably the region 
between these two villages formed the dominion of 
Simhavishnu.'^ 

Sdmhavishnu was succeeded by Mahendravarinan I 
((300 - 630 A. D.) whose monolithic cave with inscriptions 
has been found at Pallavaram near Madras. The inscrip- 
tion/ written in Pallava-Grantha characters, is very 
valuable as it gives a number of birudas or titles that 
Mahendravarinan I assumed. Some of them are : Sri 
Mahendravikrama, Mattavilasah, Chethakari, Vichitra- 
chittah, Aluptakamah, Lokasalyah, Kalahapriah, Lali- 

r. ^77. i.p 29. 

2. 102, 112, 128, 142, 156, 228 otc. of 1912 (all from Tiruvoxxiyur). 

3. 211 of 1912. 

4. R. Gopalan, op. cit., p. 87. 

6. SII. XII, No. 13; 369 of 1908. 
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tcinkura, Sankirnajathih, Pravrittamatrah etc. Sri 
Krishna Sastyri says that the above-mentioned binidas 
were from Sanskrit. There were some from.Telugu like 
Chi(vi)bhundn, Nilvilonayyambn, Ventulavittii, Pasa- 
rambu etc. and still others from Tamil like Chitrakarap- 
pnli and Pugapidnka. All these colourful names were 
titles of a versatile genius that Mahondravarman I was. 

From the point of view of political history, the reign 
of Mahoiidravarman I witnessed the beginnings of the 
long-drawn-out Pallava-Chalukya and Pallava-Pandya 
conflicts, which more or less became a regular feature < i 
South Indian history for some time to come. Thi.s 
though Mahendravarman mana-ged to keep the Southern 
frontier of his empire as far south as Trichinopoly, he 
was not very successful in his campaigns in the north. 
At first, his empire extended in the north up to a little 
beyond the river Krishna; but soon he had to lose his 
northern provinces to the Western Chalukya Pulakesin 
II, who invaded the Pallava territory and inflicated a 
blow against the Pallava monarch. But Mahendravarman 
retaliated and gained a victory at Pullalur near Kahchib 

Mahendravarman I was followed by Narasdmha- 
varjuan I (630-668), Mahendravarman II (668-670), Para- 
mes'varavarman I (670-680), Naras'imhavarman II (680- 
720) and Parames'varavarman II (720-731).“ The reigns 
of these kings, with the exception of that of Mahcndra- 
varjiian II and Naras'imhavarman II which enjoyed 
peace, were marked by a Janus-faced conflict with the 
Chriiukyas in the north and the Pandyas in the souths 

I. R. (jopalari: op. cit.. p. 89. 

1. Tho of ( bronology as given in Prof. K. A. N. Sast.ri's 

History of South India has been followed here. 

3. SIl. Vol. 1, p. 1.32. 
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Thus, if the Pallavas under Narasdmhavarman I Maha- 
111 alia defeated the Chalukya army at Manimangalam 
an^l even invaded and captured the Chalukya capital 
Badaini,’ the Chalukyas under Vikramaditya I retaliated 
by capturing Kahchi and marching as far south as 
Trichinopoly, thereby surprising the Pallava king. 
Parames'varavarman Vikramaditya, in his fight 
against Pallavas, enlisted the support of the Paridya ruler 
Arikesari Parankusa Maravarman I (G70-700), who 
was an enemy of the Pallavas. But subsequently, 
however, Parames'varavarman I managed to score a 
decisive victory over the Chalukyas at Peruvalannallur, 
near Uraiyur and to recover his kingdom.' The Chalukya 
aggression on the Pallavas was again renewed by 
Vikramaditya II (783-744) who was helped by the Ganga 
ruler, Ereyappa, son of Sripurusha. The Pallava king 
Parames'varman II, when attempting to retaliate against 
the Ganga ruler, was killed in the battle of Vilande by the 
hitter. 

After the death of Parames'varavarman II, came 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla (731-795) with whose advent 
commences the rule of a new dynasty of the 
Pallavas. The throne to which Nandivarman ascended 
was not a bed of roses, for the Pallava-Chrdukya 
and Pallava- Palely a conflicts that had been going 
on with fluctuating fortunes, began to assume 
greater intensity in his time. Thus Vikramaditya II 
Chalukya, according to his own Kendiir Plates and the 
Vakkaleri plates of Kirtivarraan II, overran the Pallava 
capital, defeated Nandivarman and got large booty from 
him in the early years of the latter’s reign. But the 
Calukya occupation of Kanchi did not last long. Nandi- 

1. 8II. Vol. IT, p. 508. 2. El. X. pp. 100-0. 
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varnian revived his hold over Kanchi soon. Nandi- 
vannan’s conflict with the Pa^dyas was a prolonged and 
deadly one. The immediate cause for this clash between 
the Pallavas and the Pandyas, was apparently that the 
latter espoused the cause of Chitramaya, who was a rival 
of Nandi varman in the latter’s claim to the Pallava 
throne. Though the Pandyas met with many victories 
in the beginning and even managed to actually siege the 
Pallava king at Nandipura (near Kumbakonam), they 
began to face a series of reverses at the hands of the 
gallant Pallava general, Udaynchandra, who not only 
rescued his king from the Paijdyan siege, but also 
according to the Udayindiram plates,^ waged many 
successful battles against the enemies of Pallavarnalla, 
and thus made the throne secure for his master. He 
also killed Chitramaya, whose cause the Paijdyas had 
championed, 

Nandivarman Pallavarnalla also came into conflict 
with the Kiishtrakutas and the Gangas. The conflict 
with the first was happily consummated by a marriage 
between the Pallava king and the Kashtrakuta princess, 
Ecva. The conflict with the Gangas redounded to the 
credit of Nandivarman, for he decisively defeated their 
king. Sripurusha, and thus avenged the defeat of Paranics'- 
varavarman II at Vilande- This victory over the Gangas 
might have taken place in A. D. 783.“ 

Nandivarman Pallavarnalla was an ardent Vaishnavite 
and as has been pointed out in the earlier chapter, he 
might have been responsible for effecting many of the 
embellishments to Sri Parthrsarathyswami temple at 
Triplicane, which Tirumangai Afvar describes in his 

1. JSII. Vol. II, p. 365. Contra JOR. xix, 1949-50, pp. 191-195. 

'2. K. A. N. Sastrl; op, cit , p. 150. 
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classical pasnirams on Triplicane. Tirumangai A) var was 
a contemporary of Nandivarman Pallavamalla and it is 
quite possible for the former to acknowledge, with a 
profound sense of gratitude, the pious services of the 
latter, by eulogising him in his verses. 

The next Pallava ruler to succeed Nandivarman was 
Dantivarrnan (795-845) the son of the former by the 
Kashtrakuta princess, Keva. Dantivarman was also an 
ardent Vaishnavite like his father,’ and his inscription 
dated 12th year, lias been discovered near the sanctum 
sanctorum of Sri Parthasarathyswami temple, Triplicane.' 
This epigraph calls him ‘Pallavakulatilaka Dantivarrna 
Maharaja.’ 

In spite of the fact that Dantivarman’s mother was a 
Rashtrakuta princess, the Rashtrakiita power under 
Govinda III threatened the Pallava capital. On the 
southern side of the Pallava territory, the danger of 
Pa^dyan aggression which troubled Nandivarman II con- 
tinued unabated. The Pa^dyan forces, under their king 
Varaguija II, had been making constant inroads into 
Tondaima^dalam region, and in fact, once penetrated as 
far north as AraisOr, on the banks of the Pennar, in the 
North Arcot district.” As Dantivarman was a weak 
monarch, the great task of defending the country against 
the Pa^dyan aggression was taken up by his son, Nandi- 
varman III (A. D. 844 to 8(36). He hit upon a shrewd 
policy of coalition with the powers like the Gangas, the 
Cholas, and the Rashtrkutas, and struck a heavy blow on 
the Pandyas at Tel]aru, in North Arcot district. This 
dazzling victory gave for Nandivarman III the far-famed 
title ^Tellarerinda/^ The association of Nandivarman III 
iT El. VIII, pp. 290-6. 2. 10r> of 1905. 

3. An epigraph of Nandivarman III from Tiruvorviyiir calls him by 
this title (162 of 1937-38). 
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with the region round Madras, is evidenced by a contem- 
porary Tamil work called Nandikkalambakam. It informs 
ns that Mylapore (Mayilai), along with Mallaiand Kanchi. 
was the chief city during that period and that Nandi- 
varman III took the title ‘Mayilaikkavalan’ which meant 
the guardian or protector of Mylapore. The inscriptions 
of Nandivarman III, dated in 17th and 18th years of 
his reign, liave also been found in the Madras region. 
They come from Mangadu' and Tiruvorriyur*^ respec- 
tively. The epigraph from the foimier place mentions the 
village of Kunrattor which was situated in the Puliyur 
kottam. 

The fortune that favoured Nandivarman III at 
Tellaru deserted him soon, and we find the Panclyas rising 
with redoubled vigour, and inflicting a blow against tha 
Pallavas and their allies in a battle at Kudamukku 
•(Kumbakonam).^ This defeat of the Pallavas did noti 
however, go unavenged, for, Nripatungavarman, the son 
of Nandivarman 111 by a Pashtrakuta princess, defeated 
the Pandyas on the banks of the Arisil, near Kumba- 
konam.'* But for this battle with the Pa^dyas, the reign 
of Nripatungavaraman (c. A. D. 855-896)* was characte- 
rised by comparative tranquillity. The Pallava supre- 
macy was acknowledged by the Muttaraiyars under 
Sattani Paliyili,'* the Gangas under Prithivipati,*^ and the 
Baijas under Vidyfidhara.'^ Nripatunga’s inscriptions 
have been discovered in the territory extending roughly 
between Gudimallam and Madras in north, and Trichino- 

1. of 1908; SIX. XIl, No. 03. la. 102 of 1037-38. 

2. AllE. 1907, pp. G3 ff. 3. SIl- II, part v, p. 009. 

4. 1^. A. N. Sastri; A History of South India ^ j). 103. Contra JOR, 

XIX, pp. 148-151. 

-5. Nartharaalai Inscription, SII. XIJ, No. 63. 

0. El. IV, p. 182. 7. El- XJ, p. 227. 
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poly^ in the south. In the region round Madras, hi& 
epigraph comes from Tiruvorriyiir.- It is dated in his 
18th year and mentions one Videlvidugu Pallavarayar, 
who was probably a local chief in charge of Uinbalanadu 
at that time. But Nripatunga seems to be the last great 
Pallava king to hold the extensive Pallava empire intact. 
For, towards the end of his reign, we find several neigh- 
bouring powers, including the Nolarnbas, rising to 
prominence, with the result that the Pallava dominion 
began to diminish so much, that in the time of Nripa- 
tunga’s successor Aparajita, it consisted only of Saidapet, 
Ponneri, and Conjeevaram taluks in Chingleput district 
and portions of the Tiruttani taluk in Chittoor district." 
This small and depleted territory fell an easy prey to the 
rising Cholas under Aditya I. 

But before taking up Aparajita*s reign, which 
virtually witnessed the twilight of the Pallava power, we 
have to take note of another Pallava king, Kampavarman, 
whose inscriptions have been found at Tiruvorriyur, and 
whose place in the scheme of Pallava geneology and 
chronology, is not very clear. While some regard him as 
the son of Nandivarman III and brother of Nripatunga- 
varman,^ another writer thinks that he was the son of' 
Apaiajita and that he ruled between A. I). 901 and 933.^ 
But two other writers do not accept the date as correct. 
They think that Kampavarman ruled jointly with Nripa- 
tunga or Aparajita or with both.*’ However this might 
be^ the inscriptions of all the three, Nripatunga, Aparajita 
l. SII. XIL 2. 162 of 1912, SIT. op, cit. No. 70. 

3. El. XXIII, p. 146. 4. El. VII, p. 196. 

5. See T. N. Ilamaohandran's article on Vijayakampavarman in 
JOR. VI, pp. 224.235. 

6, K. V. Subramania Iyer in El. XX, p. 48-49 and V. Venkata- 
subbier in El. XXIII, p. 143-146. 
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and Kampavarman, have been found in the Madras 
region. Those of the latter, dated in his 6th, 9th and 
lyth years as well as an undated one, come from Tiru- 
vorriyOr/ While the epigraph dated in the 6th year records 
a gift of gold to Tiruvorriyur temple by a resident of 
Mayilappil (Mylapore), the one that is undated, and 
which records the gift of gold by one Pudi Arindigai, 
wife-of Videlvidugu Ilankovelar of Kodumba]ur in Ko- 
nadu, makes us infer that the Kodumbalux chiefs of 
Konadu had friendly relations with the Pallavas at the 
time of Kampavarman." The association of Kampa- 
varman’s sway over Tiruvorriyur also resulted in the 
temple at that place being called as Kampis'varamudaiyar 
temple.’ Besides those near Madras, Kampavarman’s 
epigraphs have been found in other parts of Chingleput 
and North Arcot districts and also at Mallam, in the 
Neliore district. Perhaps these places show the extent of 
the territory under the authority of Kampavarman.^ 

Aparajita’s place in the Pallava line as well as his 
exact dates, like those of Kampavarman, are not clearly 
known. While one writer’ thought that Aparajita was 
the son of Nripatungavarman, another^’ held that Apara- 
jita was only another name for Nripatunga. But more 
recent researches tend to show that Nripatunga and 
Aparajita were two distinct scions of Pallava line, who 
were perhaps related to each other and who ruled the 
Pallava territory conjointly for some time.' 

]. 189, 188 of 1912; 372 of 1911; 174 of 1912. SII XII, No. 100 

103, 105. The editor of the undated inscription suggests that it 
might have been dated in 11th or 13th or lOth years of Kampa- 
varman ’s reign. 

2. SII. XIT, part vi. 3. ARE. 1913, p. 80. 4. SIT. XII, p. vii. 

5. ARE. 1900, p. 05. 

0. Madras Christian College Magazine, xxiv% p. 538. 

7. C. Minakshi: op. cit. p. 5. 
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Aparajita’s inscriptions have been found only 
in the taluks of Saidapet, Ponneri and Gonjeevaram 
in Chingleput district and in the Tiruttani taluk.^ 
The majority of these epigraphs from the Chingleput 
district have been found at Tiruvoniyur and Mangadu.“ 
The dates of these inscriptions range from the third to 
the eighteenth year of Aparajita’s reign. He is described 
in the Tiruvoi^^^iyur records, as Vijaya Aparajitavarman 
and as Aparajita Vikrama-Pottaraiyar. An interesting 
opigraph from the same place, gives us the information 
that xVparajita’s queen was called Mahadevi-Adiga] and 
that she gave some gold (3o kajanju) as gift to the Tim- 
vorriyur temple." Two other epigraphs from the same 
temple speak about the gifts of gold made by the wives 
of Virameghan alias Vanakovaraiyar." The late Mr. 
-Krishna Sastri put forth the suggestion that Vaira- 
meghan of the TiruvorriyOr inscriptions was the son of 
Aparajita, and that he was given the title., Vanako- 
vai’aiyar, probably because be was in charge of the Ba^a 
kingdom which was subordinate to the Pallavas at that 
time.'' 

The age-old tug of war between the Pandyas and the 
Pallavas, returned like a tidal wave in Aparajita’s reign 
also. The Pandyas, under Varagima II, made incursions 
into the Chola territory on their way to the Pallava 
dominion. But there appeared on the scene this time, a 
combination of powers, the Pallavas under Aparajita, the 
Gangas under Pritliivipati I and also the Cholas under 

1. SIT. XII, p. vii. 

2' Ibid. 

3. 163 of 1912; SII. XTI, No. 91. 

4. 158 and 161 ol 1912; Sll. XII, Nos. 87 and 88. 

5. ARE. 1913, pt. II. 
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Aditya to stern the oncoming tide of the Pandyan 
incursions. The conflicting forces met at the historic 
battle of S'ripurambiam (about 879)," in which the 
Pallava wore decisively defeated, even though the 
Pallava ally, Prithivipati, lost his life on the battle field. 

The battle of S'ripurambiam, which marked the 
defeat of the Pandyas, also signalled the emergence of a 
new power, the Cholas of the Vijayalaya line, on the 
political stage of South India. Aditya I, the Chola, who 
helped the Pallava king at S'ripurambiam to score a 
victory over the Pa^flya, perhaps got the southern Tonclai- 
mandalam as the price of his cooperation.^ But this soon 
whetted the appetite of the proud Aditya I and made him 
launch on an unscrupulous attack on his own erstwhile 
ally, Aparajita. In this war, according to the Tiruvalan- 
gadu and Kanyakuinari inscriptions/ Aparajita was 
defeated and killed. This defeat of Aparajita at the hands 
of the Chola Aditya, not only placed a considerable part 
of ToncBimandalam at the disposal of the Chol.a king, but 
also rolled back the hitherto dominant Pallava power 
into the limbo of oblivion and powerlessness. 

1, T. A. Gopinatha Kao held that Aditya I did not help the Pallava 
king Aparajita but allied himself witli Varagupa Pandya (AKE, 
1906, pp. 47-8). Prof. K. A. N, Sastri and others think that 
Aditya I might have helped Aparajita. With regard to the 
friendly relation that existed between the Choi as and the 
Pallavas till at least the 12th year of Aparajita, two epigraphs 
from Tiruvorxiyor may be studied with interest. While one of 
them (159 of 1912) records the gift of gold to Tiruvoxxiyur temple 
made by a chief from Sola-nadu, another one (180 of 1912) calla 
the shrine in the same temple as S^olamal Is' vara. Vide V. Ranga. 
charya: Topographical List of Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 447,. 
No. 1049. 

2. K. N. Sastri: Cholns (1956) p. 110. 3. Ibid, p. 118, n. 26. 

4. SII. m. No. 205; TAS. Ill, 141 ff. 
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The Region under the Choias 

The inscriptions of Aditya I have been found in 
many places in To^daima:gidalam, like Tirukkalukunram, 
Tiruvadandai, Kahchi and Takkolarn. But, it strikes 
■us rather strange that the region immediately round 
Madras, especially Tiruvoi:.riyur, which contains so 
many inscriptions of the later Pallavas like Aparajita, 
does not have even a single inscription belonging to 
Aditya I. Mr. Krishna Sastri, in the Epigraphical 
Eeport for 1U13, wrote ‘‘Perhaps the northern corner of 
Toiidaima^dalain in which Tiruvorriyor is situated, had 
not yet been completely brought under subjection by 
him, and it was, consequently, left to Aditya’s son, 
Maduraikonda Parakesarivarman (Parantaka I) to do this 
and also extend his conquests as far north as Nellore, 
beyond the borders of To^dama^dalam/’^ This shrewd 
surmise of that talented epigraphist regarding Paran taka’s 
encounter with the lingering remnant of the Pallava 
power, seems to find increasing support in the 
recently discovered Karandai plates, which include the 
Pallava among the kings overthrown by Parantaka I.^ 
Prof. Nilakanta Sastri also, taking into consi- 
deration the recently discovered fact regarding Paran 
taka's encounter with a Pallava king, remarks in his 
■celebrated work 'The Cholas^ that ‘it is not easy to decide 
if Parantaka’s war with the Pallava was undertaken by 
him as ‘Yuvaraja’ in his father’s reign, or if vestiges of 

1. ARE. 1913, II, para 18. ^ 

2. JOR. op. cit., pp. 148-9. 

3. pp. 113*114. Recently it has been shown by Mr. N. Lakshmi- 
narayanarao that the Pallava king whom Parantaka I conquered 
was Nripatunga. The latter is taken to have ruled over the 
depleted Pallava territory till A. 1). 910-1]. JOR. XIX (lOIO-.'iO) 
pp. 148-151. 
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Pallava independence survived into Parantaka^s reign * 
But, if the latter were true, the territory newly conquered 
by Parantaka I might probably have been the tract 
immediately round Tiruvorriyor, as suggested by Mr. 
Krishna Sastri. The main reason for making this surmise 
is that Tiruvorj-iyur and the tract round Madras, which 
are replete with many inscriptions belonging to the later 
Pallavas as well as Parantaka I, are completely devoid of 
any inscription belonging to Aditya I. However, with 
the reigns of Aditya I (871-907) and Parantaka 1 (907-955), 
it can truly be said, begins a new chapter in the history 
of To^daima^dalarn, and indeed, South India as a whole. 
Tondaima^dalam, which had been so far the centre of 
the Pallava rule, came under the aegis of the Cholas, 
who, for some centuries to come, held it under their sway 
against many odds. 

Many of the inscriptions of Parantaka I, as pointed 
out earlier, have been found in Tiruvorriyur.’ Some of 
them refer to him as Maduraikonda Parakesari. An 
inscription from Vel.achcheri, near Guindy, belongs 
to Parakesarivarman, who might probably be identi- 
fied with Parantaka I.^ The title ‘Maduraikonda,* 
obviously refers to Parantaka’s conquest of the Paudyas, 
in the battle at Vellur, about A. D. 915. In another 
campaign against the Pandyas in A. D. 920, he caused the 
expulsion of Eajasdmha II Paijclya. He even beat the 
Sinhalese who came to aid the Pandyas. The Tiru- 
vOjrriyur inscriptions of Parantaka I also speak about 
Parantaka’s expedition beyond Toridainadu. Thus two 
epigraphs^ record the gift made to the TiruvoijiyOr 

1. See Appendix II under Par.intaka I. 

2. 317 of 1911. 

3. 160 and 236 of 1912. 
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temple by one Maran Parames'varavarman alias Sernbian 
S'oliyarayan of Sirnkalattor in S'ola nadn, ‘who captured 
Sitpuli, destroyed Nellur’ (Sitpuliyai-Ycrindii Nellut* 
ajittu mindu poduginran)/ Mr. H. Krishna Sastri thought 
that Sitpuli might have been the naino of a person, 
perhaps the general of Bhima II, the Chalukya ruler'. 
But Prof. K. A. N. Sastri proves that Sitpuli refers ta 
the district in the southern region of the Eastern 
Chalukya kingdom and says that Chol.a campaign was 
directed against the Vengi ruler, Chalukya Bhjmall." We 
have also a record of Parantaka in his 29th year, which 
throws some light on the Chcra-Chola relations during 
that time.^ It relates to the gift made to the Tiru- 
vorriyiir temple by Iravi Nili, daughter of Vijayarfigava- 
deva, the Keralarrija, who is identified with the son or 
brother, and successor of the Chcra king, Sathanuravi. 
As the Government Epigraphist rightly points out, this 
gift of the Chera princess to a temple situated so far away 
as Tiruvorriyiir in the Chela dominion, corroborates the 
friendly relations that existed between ths Cheras and 
the Cholas in Parau taka’s time."^ There are many other 
inscriptions too of Parantaka in Tiruvorriyur which bring 
out the association of the latter with the former. Thus, 
for instance, one of them informs us that a street in 
Tiruvon-iydr was called as S'ura-S'ulamanipperunderu, 
evidently after Parantaka, who had the title S'uras'iila- 
maiji/’ Two other epigraphs dated in the 30th year of 
Parantaka inform us about the gifts made to the Tiru- 

1. ARE. 1913, II, para IS and SII. III. No. 108. 

2. K. A. N. Sastri; Chulas, pp. 127-128. 

3 . 169 of 1912, SII. Ill, 103. 

4 . ARE, op, cit., p, 95. 

6. 187 of 1912. 
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vorriyiir temple by the king’s sons-Koda^daramar, iden- 
tified with Eajaditya, and Arindigai Perumanar.* An 
epigraph of Parthivendravarman from Padi, gives us the 
interesting information that Kurattur, near the modern 
Ambattor, Madras, was called Parantaka-Chaturvedi' 
mangalam, evidently after Parantaka I.^ 

The Rashtrakuta Interlude 

Though the major part of Parantaka’s rule was 
characterised by splendid success, the closing years of his 
reign witnessed a threatening crisis, which almost shook 
the Chola empire, though but temporarily. The source 
of this threat was the combined forces of the Eashtra- 
kiltas and the GanL;as. The latter power, under Prithivi- 
pati II, acknowledged the supremacy of the Cholas. But 
the coming of Bhutuga II, after the death of Prithivipati 
11 in 940 A. D., changed the situation. Bhutuga II, who 
had married the sister of Eashtrakuta king Krishna III, 
naturally became an ally of the latter and turned against 
the Chola power. The combined forces of the Eashtra- 
kiitas under Krishna III^ and the Ganga forces under 
Bhutuga II, invaded Tondaimai;idalam and defeated the 
Chola forces decisively at Takkolam, near Arkonam in 949 
A. D. We have no less than four inscriptions in the 
Tiruvorriyur temple belonging to the Eashtrakuta king. 
Krishna III (A. D. 939-966), which clearly show that the 
place came under his sway for some time.^ The dates of 
these epigraphs range between 18th and 22nd years of his 
reign. One of them gives the interesting information 
that a merchant of Manyakheta, called Naras'inayyan 

1. 164 and 170 of 1912. 

2. 225 of 1910. 

3. 177, 178, 179 and 181 of 1912. 

H~-5 
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who was in the camp (kataka) of the Eashtrakuta king 
Krishna III, made a gift of gold to the Tiruvorriyilr 
temple and deposited the same with the residents of 
Serruppedn (modern Ghetpet, Madras) in Tudarmuniyur- 
niidii. Another epigraph records the gift to the same 
temple made by the E[ishtrakata king’s motlier, Palaich- 
chiraiji* These two instances show that even peaceful 
people followed the Eashtrakuta army of invasion to 
To^dairnandalam and thereby introduced Ivanarese people 
in this region.' Yet another important record.*' from 
Tinivorriyiir. wJtich is partly written in Tamil and partly 
in Grantha, graphically describesi how Eajaditya, the son 
of Chola Parantaka I, was killed, while fighting on the 
battle-field of Takkolam, and how his royal guru, 
Vallabha, became grief-stricken at his disciple's death, 
and came to TiruvorriyOr temple and so!, tied down there 
for the rest of his life, adopting an ascetic’s life. Th'; 
battle at Takkolam was probably followed by the invasion 
and capture of Kahchi by Krishna HI. He describes 
himself in his inscriptions as ‘Kachiyurn-Tanjaiyum- 
konda,’ one who has captured Kanchi and Tanjore. Even 
though his claim to have captured Tanjore, the Chola 
capital, seems to be nothing but an empty boast, it 
cannot be gainsaid that he inflicted a severe blow on the 
Chola power. Indeed, Prof. K. A. N. Sastri says “the 
Chola empire was no more; it had to be built up all over 
again. 

As Parrintaka’s eldest son, Eajaditya, died on the 
battlefield of Takkolam, his second son Gandaradit} a by 
a Kerala princess, succeeded to the Chola throne. Kaja- 

1. ARE. 1913, II para 17. 177 and 179 of 1912. 

2. 181 of 1912. El. Vol. XXVIl (195 7 -S) No. 47. 

3. op. cit. pp. 132 and 134. 
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kesari Ga^daraditya's inscriptions have been found in 
Tiruvorfiyur^ and Velachchcri'^ near Madras. They are dated 
in the 5th and 7th years of his reign. Gandaraditya was 
succeeded by his y ounger brother Arinjaya Parakesari 
who had a very short reign of perhaps only one year (956- 
957), before he died on the battle field of Armr. Though 
Arinjaya’s inscriptions have not been found in the region 
round Madras, his gift to the Tiruvorriyur temple is 
mentioned in an inscription of Parantaka." During the 
reign of GanJarriditya and his brother Arinjaya, the 
Chola power did not witness any rapid recovery from the 
blow that it had sustained at the hands of Krishna III, 
even though some feeble attempts were made by them as 
seen, for example, in Ganclaraditya's alliance with the 
Barias. But the reign of Sundara Chola Parantaka II 
(c. 956-973), who succeeded his father Arinjaya, witnessed 
some determined attempts at revitalisation of the Chola 
power. Thus, he led an expedition against the Paijdya 
power under Vira Pandya, in which the latter was 
worsted. In this campaign, according to the Tiruvalan* 
gadu plates, he was actively helped by his son Aditya II 
(956-969)," who, in his inscriptions, claims to have 
conquered Vira Pandya. Two other kings-Parthivendra- 
varraan and Vikramakesari-also claim victory over Vira- 
Pandya. The former has been identified by Prof. Nila- 
kanta Sastri witli Aditya II." Parthivendravarrnan’s 

1. 24Gof 1912;SII. HI, No. lir>. 

2. 306 and 315 of 1911; SII. Ill, No. 114 and 116. 

3. 170 of 1912, ARE. ojy. cit. para 18. 

4. El. XXII. 

J5. K A. N. Sasf ri: op. clt» pp. 148-151. Bufc Mr. Krishna Sastri did 
not identify ParthiviJidravarman with Aditya II. On the other 
hand, he thought that Pr.rtivf ndravarman was a prince of the 
royal family and viceroy of Tondaimandalam (SII. Ill, Intro- 
duction, p, 15). 
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inscriptions have been found in and around Madras, aa 
well as in other parts of Tondairnandalam. Thus a frag- 
mentary inscription of Parthivendravarman has been 
discovered near Mint street, Madras and the same is 
now kept in the Madras Museum/ Four other inscrip- 
tions of his, dated in the 5th, 10th and 13th years of his 
reign, have been found in Tirumullavayil,' Velachcheri" 
and Padi*'^ Aditya II, with whom this Parthivendra- 
varman has been identified, seems to have been murdered 
by his own brother Uttama Chola, who afterwards ruled 
the Chola throne from 970 to 985. His inscriptions have 
also been found in Tirumullavayil'* and Tiruvorriyar.® 
They are dated in the 14th, 15th and 16th years of his 
reign. One of them mentions the many gifts, including 
an image of Sribalideva, made by Uttarnachola Deva 
to the Tiruvorriyur temple. From a record of one 
Madiraikonda Eajakesari (identified with Gandaraditya) 
v:e learn that Uttarnachola, accompanied by some officers, 
paid a visit to the TiruvorriyOr temple.* 

Reappearance of Chola power in Tondaimaijdalam 

The provenance of a number of inscriptions belonging 
to Aditya Parakosari, Parthivendravarman, and Uttama- 
chola in many parts of Tondaimandalarn, coupled with the 
fact that they relate to the normal transactions like 
endowments, irrigation works, and even to the visit of 

1. MTCV. p. 365. Also see 306 of 1938-39. This epigraph evidently 
formed part of the Thirus' /71am temple. 

2. 676, and 683 of 1904; SII. Ill, Nos. 174 and J96. 

3. 316 of 1911; SII. Ill, No. 191. 

4. 225 of 1910; SII. Ill No. 181. 

6. 669 of 1904; SII. Ill, No. 141 , 

6. 166 and 245 of 1912; SII. Ill, Nos. 143 and 145. 

7. 246 of 1912; SII. Ill, No. 115. 
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the Chola princes to the temple indicate that a bulk of 
To^daimaijdalam had once again come back to the Chola 
hands after the short interlude of the Eashtrakuta 
occupation. 

Uttama Chola was succeeded byEajaraja I (985-1014) 
who, by his many-sided achievements, has earned the title 
the Great. Eajaraja pursued a vigorous policy of 
expansion and aggrandisement, the might of which was 
felt even by far-off places like Ceylon, portions of 
southern districts of Bombay, Kalingam, the Maidive 
islands etc. It is needless to detail all his conquests here. 
Suffice it to say that under him the Chola empire began 
to spread far and wide. Early in his reign, he wanted to 
extend the Chola power farther beyond the north. 
Though under Parantaka I, the Chola power spread as far 
north as Nellore, the Eashtrakuta invasion did much to 
curtail it. The successors of Parantaka recovered the 
territory only up to Tiruvorriyiir, near Madras. It was 
left to Eajaraja to extend it up to Nellore as in the days 
of Parantaka.^ 

Eajaraja’s inscriptions have been found in Tiru- 
vorriyur, Padi, Velachcheri, San Thome (Mylapore), 
Puliyur, Poonamalle, and Pallavaram." There is also a 
fragmentary epigraph found in Triplicane temple which 
bears the king’s name as Eajarajadeva, and dated in his 
23rd year." The dates of the other inscriptions range 
between the third and twenty fourth year of Eajaraja’s 
reign. One important fact to be noted in his reign is 
that Toijdaimandalam came to be called thereafter as 
Jayango^das^olamandalam - after Eajaraja’s own title, 

1. K. A. N. Sastri; op. cit, p. 178. 

2. See Appendix II under Kajaraja. I. 

3. 242 of 1903, STI. VIII, No. ,541. 
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Jayango^idas'olan.* One of the many titles that Eajaraja 
I assumed was Uyyakondan,® and, significantly enough, 
an inscription informs us that Poonamalle was called 
Uyyakondans'olapurain." The latter name was evidently 
coined after Rajaraja's title. 

Rajaraja the Great was succeeded by Rajendra I 
(1012-1044) who inherited from his father an extensive 
empire which included the whole of the modern Madras 
and Andhra, parts of Mysore and the island of Ceylon. 
To this already overgrown empire of the Choias, Rajendra 
added many more territories so that the extent of the 
Chola empire was ‘at its widest and its military and naval 
prestige stood at its highest.’ 

The area round Madras has about twenty-five 
inscriptions belonging to Rajendra.'* They are found in 
places like San Thome, TiruvorriyOr, Tiruvanmiyur, 
Poonamalle, Tirumullavayil and Velachcheri. Their 
dates range between second and thirtysecond years of 
Rajendra’s reign. One of them informs us that a pavilion 
(mantapa) in the TiruvorriyOr temple was called “Manni- 
konda Sola” evidently to commemorate Eajendra‘s 
conquest of Manyakheta (Malkhed) which was under the 
Chajukyas. Another record from Tiruvorriyur makes 
mention of the gifts made by Kuttan Ganavadi the 
military officer of Gangaikondan alias Uttama- 
s'olamarayan, a chief of Tiruvarur. One of the 
queens of Rajendra I was called Vanavan-Mahadeviyar 
and, interestingly enough, Pallavaram near Madras seems 
to have been called after her, for it figures as Vanavan- 

1. SII. II, No. 69 and p. 312. " ~ 

2. Ibid. Intro, p. 7- 

3. 311 of 1901, SII. VII. No. 537. 

4. See Appendix II under Rajendra I. 
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Madevi-Chaturvedimangalam in the inscriptions of 
Eajendra’s successor, Erijadhiraja 1/ There was also a 
mala (monastery) in the Timvorriyur temple called 
Kajendras'olanmata - evidently named after the king 
Eajendra I.“ 

After Eajendra I, came one after the other Eajadhi- 
raja I (1018-1054), Eajendra II (1052-1064), Virarajendra I 
(1063-1069) and Adhirajendra (1067/8-1070) all of whose 
inscriptions have been discovered in the Madras region. 
Their reigns were also characterised by wars between the 
Cholas and the Western Chalukyas which invariably ended 
in a victory for the Cholas. Thus, in the battle of 
Ivoppam in 1052, the Chol.as defeated the Western 
Chalukyas under Somes^vara I. But they lost their king 
Eajadliiraja who fell fighting on the battlefield.'' Eajendra 
II, the son of Eajadliiraja I, crowned himself king on the 
very battlefield of Koppam, where he had distinguished 
himself by his bravery and is said to have inarched to 
Kolhapur to erect a pillar of victory there. Later on 
Eajonclra II inflicted yet another severe defeat on the 
Western C'halukyas at Kudal-S'angamam with the object 
of preventing the latter’s interference with the Eastern 
Chalukyan affairs.* As Eajendra II’s immediate brother 
Eajamahendra who took part in the battle of Kudal- 
S^angamam and who was chosen heir-apparent in 1059 
A. D. died prematurely, his younger brother Virarajendra 
I (1063-1069) succeeded Eajendra II to the Choja throne. 
In ViranTjendra I’s time internal trouble arose between 
SoiTioBvaran and Vikramaditya VI, the sons of S'omes'- 

1. 220 of 1012; also see SII. VIII, 547, 638 and 540. 

2. 127 of 1912. 

3. SII. Ill, No. 29; El, XII, pp. 296-298. 

4. SII. Ill, p. 37. K. A. N. Sastri: op. ciU p. 262. 
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vara L Vikraniaditya, along with his younger brother 
Jayasimha, planned to invade the Chdla territory, but at 
that time, the Kadarnba king of Goa, Jayakesi, is said to 
have mediated and brought about an alliance between 
Vikramaditya and the Chola king. The latter also gave 
his daughter in marriage to Vikramaditya. This Chola 
alliance tilted the scales in favour of Vikramaditya and 
Jayasimha as against S’omcs'vara 11 who was consequently 
compelled to give up portions of his hereditary dominions* 
One of Virarajendra’s inscriptions from Tiruvorriyur 
makes mention of a particular quarter at TiruvorriyOr as 
Jayas'inga-kula-Krilapperunderu and a certain officer of 
Virarajendra called Jayas'inga-kula-kala Vilupparaiyan 
who instituted an enquiry into the temple affairs.^ The 
prefix Jayas'inga-kula-kala in both the above-mentioned 
names seems to be a reference to Virarajendra himself, 
who was the opponent of the Western Chalukys king 
Jayas'inga III, and who might have had it as his 
surname. 

Virarajendra was succeeded by his son Adirajendra 
who ruled from 1067 to 1070 with his father, and only for 
a few weeks, as sole monarch. After him the Chola throne 
passed on to Kulottunga I (A. D. 1070-1120) who did not 
belong to the direct line of the Chojas; but he was an 
Eastern Chalukya prince who had married the daughter 
of the Chola king Kajendra II. Adroitly exploiting the 
confusion that prevailed in the Chola kingdom soon after 
the death of Virarajendra, Kulottunga pushed his claim 
forward and also succeeded in occupying the coveted 
Chola throne, despite the attempts of Chalukya Vikra- 
maditya VI to prevent a union of the Vengi and the 

1. 136 of 1912. 

2. ARE. 1913, pp. 103-104. 
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Choia powers in the same hands. ‘ During his time, the 
Ohola empire became somewhat depleted in its extent, for 
Ceylon which was part of the Chela empire till his time 
asserted its independence; Gangavadi and Vengi also 
slipped out of the Choia hands - the former to the Hoy- 
salas under Vishnuvardhana (A- D. 1111-114[) and the 
latter to the Western Chalukyas under Vikramriditya VI. 
But Kulottunga I exhibited the strength of the Choia 
power by undertaking two successful raids on the Kalinga 
territory in 1096 and 1110 A. D. The second expedition 
is more famous, for it has been immortalised by Jayan- 
gondar, a contemporary Tamil poet, in his celebrated 
work Kalingattupparani^ The work says that the Choia 
forces marched against the Kalinga kingdom because its 
king failed to pay tribute to the Choia monarch. “ The 
Choia army was led by a scion of the Pallava family 
called Karunagara Tondaiman who now served under the 
Cholas. He is stated to have had his headquarters at 
Vandainagar which was sought to be identified with 
Vaiidalor near the modern Tambaram and about 20 
miles south of Madras.^ The Taniil work also states 
that Mallai (Mahabalipuram) and Mayilai (Mylapore) 

1. K. A. N. Sastri: op. cit. p. 297, 

2. Cnrito 11; lA. xix, p. 338 where the late Mr. Mr. V. Kanakasabhai 
Pillai’s lucid suramar}’^ aud translation of Kalingattupparani is 
piven. 

3. Ibid. p. 340. Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai wrote; ‘Vamlai, tho capital 
of the Pallava now goes by the name of Vandalur; a very spacious 
tank and the ruins of a native fort to the west of the village indi- 
cate that it must have boon a populous town in the days gone by.’ 
But Pandit M. Raghava lyengfir identifies it with Va^iduvanjeri in 
Kumbakonam taluk which is called in an inscription as Va^idlan- 
jeri in Tirunaraiyur-nadu in S^olamaiidalam {Kalingattupparani- 
yaraichi^ pp. 34-36. Also K. A. N. Sastri: op. cit. p. 333. 
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were two important towns in his times.* Even though 
this expedition resulted in the defeat of the king of North 
Kalinga, and brought large booty for the Cholas, it did 
not result in any permanent occupation of Kalinga by the 
Chojas. 

Kulottunga’s inscriptions with dates ranging between 
2nd and 49th years of his reign have been found in Tiru- 
vorriynr, Tirus'ulam (near Pallavaram) and Tirumajisai.* 
From these inscriptions we learn that Kulottunga I had 
titles like Tribhuvana-chakravarti,** Jayadhara,‘ Sun- 
gamdavirtta' etc. A record from Tirus'ulam dated in his 
39th year records the naming of a new village as Tim- 
nit;ruch-cho|auallur which was given as a dcvaduna village 
to the tejnple at Tirus'uiam.-* Tiruriirruchchol.a was 
another surname of Kulottunga I. One of the queens of 
Kulottunga I was called DmachintrimaTii' and it is interes- 
ting to note that Veiachchori near uiodurn Guindy figures 
in a fragmentary inscription from Triphcanc/^ as Dma- 
chintainani-Chaturvcdimangalam, obviously called after 
queen of Kulottunga I, The Tiruvoniyur inscriptions of 
Kulottunga I are of unique value in that they give the 
names of a number of chiefs and military officers who 
worked under him and who made gifts to the TiruvoniyOr 
temple. Such are Ihijarajan Parauripanikshasanar alias 

1. lA. op. cit, p. 337. 

2. See Appendix under Kulettungu I. 

3. 114 and 1 18 of 1912 (dated in llthand23id years respectively) 
Sir. Vol. I, No. 511. 

4. 100 and 121 ofl912. Also soo SO. VI 1, p. 131. 

5. 312 of 1901, Sri. VII, No. 358. 

6. Ibid. 

7. SII. II, p. 131. 

8. 242.A of 1903; SII VIII, No. 542, XXXV, p. 280. The iascriptions 
303, 307, 313 and 314 of 1911 are from Velachcheri. 
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Viras'Ola Ilangsvelra'i^ Kujamujar Erankuttanar alias 
Eajaraja MuvcDclavclar,*" Sundaras'oia-Muvendavelar,* 
Gurukularaiyar/ Adittan Tarparainporuirir alias Madu- 
rantaka Muvendavclar*' and Jaanmurti Panditan alias 
Madurantaka Brahuiadirrijan/' The last mentioned name 
was that of a Brahmin military officer who was a com- 
mander (Senapati) of the Choja forces. Under Knlottunga 
I, Puliyur Kottam came to be called Kulottngas'ola* 
valanadu.'^ 

After Kulottnnga I, came Vikramachola (1118-1135) 
Kiilottunga II (1133-1150) and Kajaraja II (114()-1173) 
whose inscriptions have been found in the region under 
investigation. The rule of these kings, except that of the 
first, was characterised by general peace. Vikramachola’s 
reign alone, however, witnessed expeditions to recover 
Vengi and Gangavadi whicli the Cholas had lost in Kulot- 
tunga I’s time. Vikramachola was successful in getting 
back Vengi; but as regards Gangavadi he could recover 
only parts of it. Kulottunga II’s reign was not uiarred 
by wars and, as such, it afforded a conducive atmosphere 
for poets like Kamban, S'ekkijfir and Ottakuttan to 
produce their masterpieces in Tamil literature. Of these 
S'ekkijar, the author of the Periapitrunam hailed from 
Kunrattiir near Pallavaram, Madras. lie was not merely 
a poet and philosopher but was Kulottunga ITs trusted 
minister and adviser. Kulottunga II w^as followed by 
his son Piijaraja II whose reign also, like that of his 
father, w^as a peaceful one. One of his inscriptions found 
at Tiruvoiriyiir mentions his queen as MukkokiUinacligar'^ 
while another informs us of a gift made by a certain 

1. 131 of 1912, SIX. VIII, p. 132. 2. 130 of 1912. 

3. 221 of 1912. 4. Ibid, 5. 133 of 1912. 

7. 19 of 1911. 8. 369 of 1911. 


6. 119 of 1912. 
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Kulottunga-s'oia-inahipala, son of AT:rur“nada!van, a native 
of Chojendra singanallorpalli in Paiyur kottam in Jayan- 
go^das'Dlaiua^dalam/ Though the major part of Efijaraja’s 
reign witnessed peace, the closing years were marked by 
an outbreak of a fierce civil war in the Pfindyan country 
which dragged the Choja and the Sinhalese power on 
opposite camps. This succession dispute fanned on either 
side by the age-old rival powers of Cholas and the Sinha- 
lese continued with stange twists and turns beyond the 
reign of Krijarrija H and till about 1177. The ultimate 
result of the civil wars was dreadful to both the Chola 
and the Sinhalese powers, for “out of the ashes of the 
civil war arose the Pandya power which in its renewed 
strength soon swallowed up both the kingdoms which 
espoused the rival causes of the protagonists in the civil 
war.’’^ 

Eajaraja II was succeeded on the Chola throne by his 
brother Kajadhiraja II who ruled from about 1163 to 1179 
A. D. and whose inscriptions have been found in the 
vicinity of Madras. He continued the Chola policy of 
intervention in Pandyan affairs, successfully drove back 
the Sinhalese and placed Vira Pandya on the Pandya 
throne as against Kulasekhara who was found guilty of 
treachery towards the Chola power." Eajadhiraja II*s 
active association with the region under our study is well 
attested by the provenance of his inscriptions at places 
like Tiruvorriyur and Tirus'^ulam. A Tiruvorriyur record 
dated in his 9th year speaks of Eajadhiraja’s personal 
visit to the Tiruvorriyur temple on the occasion of 
Panguni Uttiram festival in the temple.* Another 
epigraph from the same place mentions an officer in 

1. 123 of 1912. 2. K. A. N. Sastri: op. cit., p. 354 and 366. 

3. 465 of 1905. 4. 371 of 1911. 
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charge of the Tiruvorriyur temple, called Kali y an Tondai' 
Tirunattuperuraal alias Vikramas'ola-Paduvurnadalvan/ 
About 1178 A. D., the Chola throne passed on to the 
hands of Kulottunga III, the last of the great Cholas wha 
ruled it till about A. D. 1216. Kulottunga III has been 
called the last great Choja king to enjoy the benefits of an 
extensive Choja empire. From his time, if not even 
earlier, begins an extremely troublesome period for the 
Choja empire, which came to be threatened by disruptive 
forces from within and the ambitious and the newly 
rising powers from outside. Thus, even though Kulot- 
tunga III, in the early years of his reign, actively inter- 
fered with the protracted Pandyan civil war and put his 
own candidate Vikrama Pa^dya on the Pandyan throne 
and later still, could even penetrate as far south as. 
Ceylon, his last years saw one of the fiercest invasions of 
the Chola, dominion spearheaded by Maravarman Sundara 
Pa^dya, who was the first of a series of great Paijdyas who 
retrieved the Pandya country from the whirlpool of civil 
war, and made it the most dominant power of South India 
in the 13th century. This victorious march of Maravar- 
man Sundara Pandya in 1216-17 right into the heart of the 
Chola dominion, bringing in its train considerable loss of 
life and property, and the complete helplessness of the 
Chola power to stem the oncoming tide, spotlighted, for 
the first time, the hallowness of the Choja power and its 
growing vulnarability. The Chola monarch sought 
refuge in flight, but later on, he was restored to his throne 
after some negotiations and thanks, in a way, to the 
intervention of Hoysala power under Viranarasimha on 
behalf of the Chola monarch.^ 

1. 100 of 1912. 

2. K. A. N. Sastri; op. cit.f p. 397. 
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Kulottunga Ill’s reign also witnessed the strength- 
neing of the Chola feudatories, like the Telugu-Chodas 
the Kadavarayas, the Yadavarayas, the S'rnnbrivarayas, 
and others, who developed the tendency of asserting their 
independence from the Chela tutelage- The relation of 
these feudatories to Kulottunga ILL and their association 
with the vicinity of Madras, will be dealt with under 
separate headings. But before that, something should be 
said regarding Kulottunga's active association with the 
tract round Madras, as reflected by his inscriptions - about 
forty in number - that have been found there. Thus^ an 
inscription,' dated 19th year (i.e- 1197 A. D.), informs us 
that Kulottunga III visited Tiruvorriynr temple on. the 
occasion of Ani festival. Two inscriptions from Tiru- 
vorriyiir make mention of the king’s secretaries like 
Minavan Milvcndavclan" and Neriyudaichchola-Muvonda 
velan." Neriyudaichchoja, according to the Government 
Epigraphist for 1913, might have been a surname of 
Kulottungachola III himself.' Among thosO; who seem 
to have been chiefs and officers of some importance and 
who figure in Kulottunga’s inscriptions are Paivurnadal- 
van-Valaiyamajagiyan Orriyarasan,’ Pauclianadivanan 
Nilagangarayan Nallanayan alias Solagangadeva® and 
Durgaiyandi-Nayakkan, agent of Sittarasan/ Puliyor 
Kottam figures as Kulottungasolavalauadu in Kulot- 
tunga Ill’s epigraphs.'' 

1. 368 of 1911, SII. V, 1359. 

2. 209 of 1012, SITI. I, No. 521. 

3. 201 of 1912, SITI., op, ciL No. 518. 

4. ARE. op. cit- 

5. 108 of 91 2. 

6. 546, 556 and 557 of 1912; also see 2 of 1911. 

7. 201of 1912, SITI, op. cif. 

.8. 368 of 1911, 209 of 1912 etc. 
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The decline of the Chola power and the rise of the 
feudatories 

The reigns of Kajaraja III (1216-1246 A D.) and 
Eajendra III (1246-1279 A. I).), who succeeded Ivulottunga 
III on the Chola throne, represent but the last phase 
in the history of the Chola empire. Their reigns constitute 
a pitiable record of how the central authority of the 
mighty empire was slowly undermined and finally over- 
thrown by the disintegrating elements and the centrifugal 
forces that were gaining ground on account of the 
growing power 01 tlio (.'hoia feudatories like the Telugu 
Cdioclas, the Kiidavarayas and others, who wanted to 
shake off their position of vassallage and assert their 
independence. They even slowiy began to omit mention 
of their overlord in their inscriptions and issue them in 
their own names. There are many such inscripsions in 
the vicinity of Madras belonging to these feudatories who 
issued those inscriptions in their own regnal years. 
Furthermore, the growing discontent within the empire, 
especially that of the Pai^idyas, acted as an invifcation to 
the outside powers like the Hoysalas and the Kakatiyas 
who began to fish in the troubled w^aters of the Chola 
empire. Kajaraja III, in particular, was a very weak 
monarch and during his time the Chol.a power was put to 
great troubles by its own vassals. Thus the Paijdyas 
under Maravarman Sundara Paijdya I (aLC. 1216 A. D.) 
inflicted a crushing defeat on Kajaraja III who, according 
to the Gadyakarnamrtai was even made to abandon his 
capital. The same work also says that while the Cho]a 
king was going away from his capital with his retinue, 
the Kadava chieftain: Kopperuajinga, attacked him and 
made him a prisoner. This is also confirmed by the 
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Tiruvendipuram inscription-' This shocking news of the 
imprisonment of the Chola monarch by his feudatory 
reached the Hoysala king, Vira Narasimha, who 
despatched his army under his able generals who struck 
terror into the Kadava country and compelled Koppern- 
njinga to release the Chola monarch and restore him to 
his throne. The Hoysala army did not stop with devast, 
ating the Kadava country and defeating its chieftain; it 
further penetrated into the Pandya country and defeated 
the Pandyas at Mahendramandalam. Some Hoysala 
inscriptions show that they reached as far south as 
Rames'varam. This gave an excellent opportunity for 
theHoysalas to give effect to their designs of domination 
over South India ; and the Choja country, as it has been 
pointed out, virtually became a protectorate of the 
Hoysalas during the time of Erijaraja IIL" 

Rajaraja Ill’s inscriptions have been found in rather 
large numbers in places round about Madras, like Tim- 
vo^iyCir, Tirumrmalai, Kunnattor, Tirumajisai and 
Tirumullaivayih" Their dates range between his 3rd and 
28th regnal years and give some useful information 
pertaining to the region round Madras. Thus, we know 
from an epigraph that Rajaraja III, in his I9th year 
(A. D. 1235), paid a visit to the TiruvorriyOr temple, on 
the occasion of Avanittiruual and heard, in the Rajardjan 
tirumandapam, a Padiyalar sing in the iigamarga style.* 
Among the officers and chiefs of Rajaraja III, who were 
closely associated with the region round Madras and who 
figure in Rajaraja’s inscriptions are: Vira-NarasAnga 

1. 142 of 1902, El. VII, pp. 160 ff. 

2. K. R. Venkataraman: The Hoysalas in the Tamil country, pp. 17 
and 27. 

3. See Appendix II under Rajaraja III. 

4. 211 of 1912. 
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Yadavaraya,* Madurantaka Pottappichola Ga^dagopala;* 
Nilagangarayan Kadakan S'ojagangadgva,* Sainbuvarayan 
AjagiyasiyaDi son of Sarnbuvarayan Pullavandar^ and 
O^-ri-arasan son of Paiyarnadalvan.'^ Perhaps the last 
mentioned person was identical with the chief of the 
same name, who figured in Kulottunga Ill’s inscription 
found at Tiruvorriyur.*’ Besides these, an epigraph dated 
in the 14th year of Eajaraja III records the gift of gold- 
ornament to the Vishnu temple at Kunnattur by one 
Perumba^an Kunrapperumal alias Solakeralan, and his 
son, Muvendadasan.'^ Probabl}^ the former was also a 
chief of Kajaraja III. Another epigraph from Tirunir- 
malai, mentions the gift of money to the temple by 
IJappadaivenran (the conqueror of the Sinhalese army), 
one of the agambadiyars of the prince S'olagangadeva.® 
Kajeiidra III (1246 - 1279 A. D ) was not a weak 
monarch, like his predecessor Eajaraja III, and as such, 
he made some attempts at reinstating the Chola prestige. 
Thus, he seems to have scored a victory over the weak 
Paridya king Maravarman Sundara II, and even made 
him acknowledge the overlordship of the Chojas. But 
this victory over the Paijdyas, cost the Cholas the friend- 
ship of the Hoysalas, who now joined the Paudyas, 
though only for a short time, in order to redress the 
balance of power. This made the Cholas turn to the 
Telugu-choda chieftains who were ruling over the 

1. 199 and 227 of 1912. 

2. 534 and 198 of 1912. 

3. 535 and 549 of 1912. 

4. 106 of 1912. 

A. 113 of 1912. 

6. 108 of 1912. 

7. 216 of 1929-30. 

5. 549 of 1912. 

H -.6 
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territory of Nellore, Cuddappah and some parts of 
Chingleput districts and who supported the Cholas against 
the Hoysala king Somes'vara. The Telugu-Choda king 
Tikka even assumed the title ‘Cholasthapanacharya* - ‘the 
establisher of the Chola.’ Raje^idra also met with suceess 
in his campaign against the Virarakshasas, i.e. the 
Sambuvarayas who were ruling in North Arcot. 

But these successes of Rajendra, however, were short- 
lived. After the accession of the strong Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya I to the Pandya throne in A. D 1‘251, 
events took a different turn. From then began the rapid 
rise of the Pandyas, who defeated the Hoysalas under 
Somes'vara and the Chojas under Eajendra III. The former 
was killed in the battle that took place near Kannanur in 
1264 A. D., and his successor Eamanatha (A. D. 1254 - 95) 
who came to the rescue of Eajendra III, was also 
defeated; consequently, the Hoysalas were compelled to 
withdraw from the Tamil country over which they had 
been dominating for a considerable period. The Chola 
Eajendra Ill’s latest regnal year seems to be thirty third , 
which corresponds to the year 1279 A. Dd That year 
roughly marks the end of the Chola rule in South India. 
The Chola kingdom became completely absorbed in the 
Pa^dyan empire which, under Jatavarman Sundara 
P^dya and his successor Maravarman Sundara, attained 
the zenith of its power and glory. The association of the 
Pandyas with the region round Madras and the impor- 
tance of their inscriptions found there, will be adverted 
to subsequently. But it is now our turn to review briefly 
the association of the many Choja feudatories with the 
tract round Madras in the closing years of the Chola rule. 
It has already been pointed out that one of the most 

1. Ibid, p- 437. 
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reinarkable factors of the 13th century politics in South 
India was the rise of many feudatories like the Telugu- 
Chodas, the Kadavarayas, the Yadavarayas and Sambuva- 
Tayas who virtually parcelled out among themselves the 
To^daimaijdalam region, and ruled the same independently, 
all but in name, The Ch 5 }a king was only their nominal 
overlord. They even began to omit any mention of their 
overlord and issue inscriptions in their own name. Such 
inscriptions of the above-mentioned feudatories are 
available, in quite a large number, in the vicinity of 
Madras and it is worth while considering them in greater 
detail. 

The Telugu-Chddas: Prominent among such quasi- 
independent feudatories who have left their mark on the 
political history of Tondaima^dalam were the Telugu- 
Chodas of Nellore. A Sanskrit inscription in Grantha 
characters from Tiruvorriyur, dated in S' 1129 A. D. 
1207-1208, belonging to the Telugu-Choda king Tammm 
Siddhi, traces the geneology of this branch of theTelugu- 
Chodas from the solar line and mentions the great 
Karikala Chola as one among its ancestors.' The exact 
chronology and the geneology of this line of rulers are 
not clearly known. But inscriptions make mention of 
two shadowy figures, Madurantaka Pottapi Chola and 
Tilungu Vidya as among its early ancestors, whose time, 
however, is not known. Then came Beta, the feudatory 
of Vikramachola.* Beta's son was Erasiddha who had in 
turn three sons - Manraasiddha, Beta and Tammusiddha. 
It is the last mentioned king whose inscription (dated A.D. 

1. 104 of 1892, EL VII, pp. 148^152. 

2. lA. XXXVII, p. 9. 

3. Ibid, 
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?10O7 - 1208) has been found at Tiruvo^iyor. 
^According to Robert Sewell, Tammu Siddha succeeded 
«Manmasiddha in A. D. 1205 because Bgta II, who was 
religiously inclined, relinquished the kingship in favour 
df his yonger brother/ The geneology of the Telugu- 
Chodas of Nellore subsequent to Tammusiddha. is some- 
what confusing, the occurrence of many kings with 
more or less similar names and titles causing the confu- 
sion, But Robert Sewell’s scheme of geneology and 
chronology can be given here: After Tammusiddha, 
came Tikka I alias Ajuntikka - Kalatti I, who ruled 
roughly from A. D. 1223 to 1250, After him, came 
Mantnasiddha II alias Vijayagandagopala, who ruled 
between A. D. 1250 and 1291. After him, came Nalla* 
siddha 11, Tikka II or Tirukkalatti (about A. D. 1278, 
1280), and Manma Siddha III alias Vira Ganda Gopala 
(about A, D. 1290 to 1316).*^ 

The Telugu-Chodas of Nellore were, in the beginning, 
feudatories who acknowledged the overlordship of Chola 
monarchs. Thus Erasiddhi’s father, Beta, was himself a 
feudatory of Vikramachola/ Many of the inscriptions of 
Kulottunga III from places like Tiruppalaivanam, 
Kalahasti and Nandalur, as well as some of the inscrip- 
tions issued by Telugu-Choda princes like Nallasiddha, 
bear testimony to their position of vassalage to Kulot- 
tunga III/ In Tiruvorriyiir also, an inscription’' of 
Kulottunga III dated in his 38th year mentions an agent 

*1* B. Sewell: Historical inscriptions of Southern India, p. 130 and 

396, Also see Dr. S. K, Iyengar’s note in the same page. 

2. R. Sewell: op. cit. 

583 of 1907. 

4. 317 of 1929; 192 of 1892; 601 of 1907; 582 of 1907. K. A. N. 

Saatri: op* cit. pp. 388-9. 

5. 201 of 1912, SITI. No. 518. 
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of Sittarsan in that place. Sittarsan might have been 
the name of a Telugu-Choda chieftain# probably Manmn- 
siddha or Manumasittarasan. But, however, during the 
closing years of the reign of Kulottunga III the Telugu* 
Chodas under Nallasiddha rose in revolt against the 
central authority and even brought Kanchi under their 
sway for a short time. This necessitated Kulottunga HI* 
to take an expedition against them and to recover Kanchi 
from them.^ Subsequent to the conquest of Kanchi by 
Kulottunga III in about A. D. 1196, the TelugmChodas 
were loyal and friendly towards the Chojas. But the 
corning of the weak monarchs like Eajaraja III and 
Kajendra III gave them very good opportunity to 
strengthen their position, and even assert their inde- 
pendence. Thus while the inscriptions of KajendraJiBB 
are virtually absent in the vicinity of Kanchi, those ot 
the Telugu-Choda king, Tikka I, predominate. An inscrip- 
tion of Kakatiya king Ga^apati dated in A. D. 1249 hai^ 
also been found in Kanchi.^ This might indicate that 
K^chi was part of the territory of the Telugu-Chodas* 
who first held it in nominal subjection to the Chola king, 
and then, to the Kakatiyas, who under Gaijapati, extended^ 
their empire as far south as Kanchi.^ It was when the 
Telugu-Chodas were in charge of Kanchi in nominal* 
subjection to Ga^apati, came the thunderbolt of the 
Pa^dyan invasion of Toijdaimaijdalam. JatavarmanSundara 
Pandya I (acc. 1251) advanced against Kanchi, and as an 
inscription of his claims, killed the Telugu-Choda king, 
Ga^dagopala, put the latter’s brother in charge of it;* 

1. SII. Ill, No. 88. 

2. 2 of 1893. 

3. K. A. Ni Sa«tri; op. cdt, pp. 486-436. 

4. 354, 340 and .361 of 1913. 
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and then invaded the territory of the Kakatiyas and 
defeated them at Mudugur. Who was this Ga^dagopala, 
whom Jatavarman Sundara claims to have killed? There 
is considerable difference of opinion among scholars, 
regarding this question, the difference arising mainly 
because of the different schemes of geneology and 
chronology they attribute to the Telugu-Choclas. Thus, 
while some scholars hold that it was Viragai^dagopala, 
who was killed by the Pa^dyan king, others maintain 
that it was Vijayaga^dagopala ’ 

However this might be, inscriptions of both Vijaya- 
ga^dagopala and Viragandagopala, have been found in the 
vicinity of Madras. While only two inscriptions of the 
latter - dated 3rd and 4th year - have been found at 
Kunnattur, those of the former number about eighteen 
and range between the third and thirtythird years of his 
reign * The places from which Vijayaga^dagopala’s 
inscriptions come within this region are Tiruvorriyur, 
Padi, Tirumullaivayil, Koviir, Kunnattur, Tirumipsai, 
Poonamalle, Tirunirmalai and Puli y Or. Three of these 
inscriptions bear the signature of Garidagopala ' His 
inscriptions show how he was associated with the region 
personally as well as through a number of his 
officials, like Panchanadivanan Nilagangaraiyan,^ Tiru- 
va];^ijaraalai Peruraal Lankes'varadeva,''’ Panchanadivanan 
Arunagiri Perumal. Ndagangarriyan/’ Vallamerinadan 
Panchanadivanan.'^ 

See TTD. Report, 1930, pp. 126-127; Also see ARE. 1916 para 81^ 

Contra. K. A. N. Sastri: The Pcnulyan Kingdom, pp. 168-169. 

fn; The Cholas p. 436. 

2 . See Appendix II xmder Telugu Chodas. 

3 672 of 1904. 222 of 1910 and 241 of 1912. 

4. 117 of 1912. 6. 1 of 1911. 

7. 647 of 1912; See Appendix I. 


6. 4 of 1911. 
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After defeating the Telugu-Chodas at KaSchi, Sundara 
Pa^iclya I, with the help of Kadava Koppgrufijinga, 
attacked the overlords of the Telugu-Chodas at that time, 
viz , the Kakatiyas. He met with success in that direction 
also; he invaded their territory right up to the E. Krishna 
and returned to Nellore in triumph, and performed his 
Virabhisheka. From then on, the Telugu-Chodas turned 
their allegiance to the Pa^dyasd 

The Kadavaruyas: Another important feudatory 
power of the Cholas, which came to prominence in the 
12th and 13th centuries, was the Kadavaraya family* 
The Kadavas or the Kadavatayas, claimed descent 
from the ancient Pallava family, some of whom were 
also called the Kadavas.® Even though this feudatory 
family was slowly working its way up at least from 
the days of Vikramachoja, it was not until the great 
Kopperufijinga Kadavarayan made his advent, that the 
Kadava power rose to the position of an independent 
power, though only for a short time. Steering clear of 
the old controversy* as to whether there were two 
Kopperunjingas or only one, and falling in line with the 
writers like E. Sathianathier^ K. A. N Sastri'^ and S. E* 
Balasubramania Iyer,® who envisage only one KopperuS- 
jinga, we find the latter’s inscriptions existing in places 
near Madras like Kunnattur, Velachcheri and Tirumips^i. 
And wo have to see now, how, the Kadava king, Kopperufi- 

1. K. A. N, Sastri: The Pundyan Kingdom^ p. 168. 

LV SII. XTI, Intro. 

а. ARE. 1923 and SII. XII and Mr. V. Venkatasnbba Aiyar in the 

Journal of the Madras University 1941) postulate two 

Kopperunjingas. 

4. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar Commemoration volume, pp. 212-21b. 

5. op. cit,, p. 416, note 162. 

б. Journal of the Madras University, Vol. IX and X. 
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jinga, who was a feudatory of the Cholas in charge of the 
South Arcot region, with his headquarters at Senda- 
inangalam, happened to come as far as Madras and even 
farther north. 

Ambitious as he was to shake off his vassalage under 
the Chslas, Eajaraja. Ill's weak rule came to him as a 
veritable boon which he did not fail to use to the best of 
his advantage. Thus, when the Pa^dya king Maravannan 
Sundara I invaded the Cboja empire and defeated its king, 
Esjaraja III, Kopperuajinga took the latter as his captive 
ftnd only released him after he was compelled to do so by 
the fearful Hoysala invasion of the Kadava country* 
The defeat of Kopperunjinga at the hands of Hoysala 
Naras'iiiiha in 1230-31 curbed the Kadava’s ambition only 
temporarily. He acknowledged the Chola overlordship 
perhaps only up to the year A. D. 1243, for, from that 
year onwards, his inscriptions give his own regnal years 
which might mean that he became more or less an inde- 
pendent power by then/ Later on, Koppernnjinga, 
according to his Vriddachalam inscription,* seems to have 
scored a victory over Vira Somes'vara, the Hoysaja king 
and followed it up by taking an expedition against the 
Kakatiyas of Ncllore, who under their strong king 
Ga^apati, had extended their sway as far south as Kanchi/ 
Kopperunjinga’s clash wu'th the Kakatiyas and their 
feudatory, Vi]ayagai;idagopala, took place sometime 
between 1255 and 12G2 A. D.* In this war, Kopperuajinga 
was probably helped by his son, Kadavan Komaran who 
is eulogised as the Lord of Mallai (Mahabalipuram), 
Mayilai, Kanchi and of Tandahanadu (Toridaimaijdalam)." 

1. K. A.N. Sastri: The Chdlas, P. 430. 27^3 of 1908. 

3 . Dr N. Venkataramanayya: Early Muslim Expansion in South 
India ^ p. 1. 

4 . Journal of the Madras University, X* p. 56. 


5. Ibid. 
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He is also said to have caused both Karunatars of the 
west (i.e. the Hoysajas) and the Telungars (the Kakatiyas) 
to perish. But on the contrary, we find the Draksharama 
inscription* implying that Kopperunjinga acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Kakatiya Ga^apati. From these 
apparently irreconcilable evidences, it has to be inferred 
that Kopperunjinga did not make much headway against 
the Kakatiyas." Neverthless, his effective rule should 
have comprised the northern part of the modern district 
of Tanjore, the districts of South Arcot and North Arcot, 
besides a portion of the Chingleput district ^ It is in the 
context of Kopperunjinga’s sway over To^daimaijdalam 
and his expedition to Kahchi sometime after 1254, that 
his inscriptions (dated 17th, 18th, 19th and 24th years of 
his reign) found in the vicinity of Madras, have to be 
viewed.* And the claim of Kopperuiljinga’s son, already 
referred to, that he was the Lord of Mylapore, is also 
note-worthy in this connection. 

But the Kadava Kopperuhjinga, who had been very 
successful so far, could not hold his own against the 
strong Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I, who decisively 
defeated the former soon after A. D. 1264. From then 
onwards^ Kopperunjinga became a subordinate ally of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I, and even assisted the 
latter in his north Indian expedition.’’ With the death 
of Kopperuhjinga, the Kadava power, for all practical 
purposes, passed out of the footlights of history, even 
though some later chiefs of the 16th century claimed 
Kadava ancestry.^' 

l. 419 of 1893. 2. Journal of the Madras University^ X, p. 56. 

3. Ibid. p. 63. 4. See Appendix 11 under KopperuHjinga. 

5. JlH.XVl,p. 160. 

6. R. Sewell: The Historical 1 nscrij^iions of South India, p. 238. 
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Among the important officers and warriors, who 
helped Kopperuhjinga were S'olakon of Arasur, his 
younger brother Venadudaiyan and Pillaiyar Nilaganga- 
rayard Of these the second one is described in an 
inscription from Tiruvannamalai as the Lord of Mallai 
and Mayilai/*^ The last mentioned chief, Nilagangarayar» 
who figures in Kopperunjinga’s inscription from South 
Arcot, was actively associated with the tract round 
Madras and he figures in the inscriptions found at Tiru- 
EUrmalai’ and Tirurnijasai * 

Yadavarayas: Like the Kadavarayas, the Yafiava- 
rayas were yet another set of feudatory chiefs of the 
Cholas, who became very influential in Tondairnai^idalam 
in the 13th century, claiming descent from the mytho- 
logical Yadu, of the lunar race, through the Chalukya 
line of rulers. They at first served the Cholas as royal 
secretaries and administrative officers for a number of 
generations.*’ But the weakness of the Chola central 
authority in the 13th century spurred them to aim at 
asserting their independence. Thus we find inscriptions 
issued in their own regnal years in places like Kalahasti, 
Kaioagiri, Tiruppasur, Gudimallarn, Tiruvannamalai and 
Venkatagiri/' Near about Madras, we find them in Tiru- 
vopriytir and Koyambedu in Saidapet taluk. 

1. SII. XII, p. xiv xv. 

2. SII, VIII, No. 0. Mr. K. V". Subramania Iyer wrote in his preface 
to the same volume that Sola-Kon and Vtnadudaiyan were sons 
of Kopperunjingu. SII. XII. Mr. K. S. Vaidyanathan also regards 
Venandudain as Kopperiinjinga’s son. El. xxvii, p. 95. 

3. 635 of 1912. 

4. 14 of 1911; Vide Sewell; op. ciL p. 370. Also see Appendix I, below. 

5. T. T. Bevastbanam Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 114, 

6 . JIH. XVI, p. 37. ARE. 1933-34, p. 42. 
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Though the first Yadavaraya ruler was probably 
Maharuandales'vara Ghattideva Maharaja Kulottunga 
S'ola Yadavarfiyan,' who lived during the reigns of Kulot- 
tunga III and Rajaraja III, the most celebrated of the 
Yadavaraya rulers was ViraNaras'inga Yadavaraya, whose 
tenure of chiefship occupied a considerably long period. 
He served the Chola kings, Kulottunga III, Rajaraja III, 
and his jurisdiction covered the districts of Chittoor, 
North Arcot, South Arcot and Chingleput. Inscriptions 
found near Madras clearly bear out his close association 
with the region. Thus an inscription from Tiruvoj;riyur 
dated in the 7th year of Rajaraja III, bears the orders 
(olai) of Vira Narasdnga Yadavaraya, for the collection of 
many taxes from TiruvoiTiyur and its surrounding villages 
(devamaijdalam)/'^ Another epigraph, dated 9th year of 
the same king, records that Vira Narasinga founded a 
lifiga shrine in the inner circuit of the Tiruvoj-i^iyur 
temple, and called it as Vira-Narasimes'vararnudaiya 
Nayanar after his own name” We have also an 
inscription of Narasingadeva himself at Tiruvorriyiir, 
which was probably issued after he asserted his inde- 
pendence/ But Narasinga Yadavaraya was such a loyal 
friend of the Chola power, that he did not hesitate to 
fight a battle at Uratti (A. D. 1222-3) against the Kadava 
Kopperunjinga, when the latter tried to subvert the Chola 
authority.-’ Because of this, he got the title, Tanininru- 
venran.® He lived to see the decline of the Cholas and 
the rise of the Paijdyas under Jatavarman Sundara 

1. 88 of 1922, T. T. T). Ins. op. cit. Contra, JIH. op. cit, 39-40. 

2. 199 of 1912, 

3 227 of 1912; AltE, 1913 pp. 111-112. 

4. 244 of 1912. Also see ARE. 1929-30, p. 81. 

6. SII. XII, p. xi. 

6. 640 of 1904. 
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Pandya I. His Jatest year seems to be A. D. 1263.^ 
In the time of Eajaraja HI himself there were two more 
Yadavarayas who are mentioned in inscriptions from 
Padi near Madras- One of them was a certain Silam- 
baijindan Yadavarayan of Parames'varamangalam in 
Seuibur Kottam, who gave a gift of money for lamp to 
the temple at Padi. This inscription is dated in the 8th 
year of Eajaraja III/'* Another inscription of the same king 
dated in the 9th year records the gift of two gardens and 
two houses made to the temple at Padi by Salukki 
Narayana-Yadavarayan-^ We do not know the exact 
relationship between these two chiefs and Narasinga 
Yadavaraya. But the Yadavaraya title that they added 
to their names indicates that they also belonged to the 
Yadavaraya familyd 

The next Yadavaraya chief whose inscriptions have 
been found near Madras was Snranganatha Yadavaraya. 
He seems to be the last known member of the Yadavaraya 
family. His date of accession has been fixed as A. D. 
1336-37 on the ground that his record^ from Tiru- 
vOj^riyur dated in his 16th year, mentions the cyclic year, 
Khara. The astronomical details of the Tiruvjoriyur epi- 
graph are taken to work out correctly to the 24th May, 
1351, which means, his first year after accession, was 
S'. 1258i.e. A. D» 1336-37, during which time he might 
have succeeded Tiruvenkatanatha Yadavaraya/’ He ruled 
for twenty four years, and as such, he was a contemporary 
of Eajanarayana Sambuvarayaand also the Hoysaja Ballala 

1. JIH op. eit. p. 50. 

2. 219 of 1910. 

S. 218 of 1910. 

4. ARE. 1911, p. 75. 

5. 242 of 1912. 

6. T. T. D. Ins. op. eit. p. 111. ARE, 1933-34, p. 42. 
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ni during his closing years/ His territorial jurisdiction 
appears to have extended over the northern portion of 
To^daimaudalam, comprising parts of Chingleput, North 
Arcot and Chittoor districts. He was for some time 
subject to the imperial authority of the Hoysajas. As 
he lived till about A, D. 1360, he might have also wit- 
nessed the beginnings of the Vijayanagara conquest of 
Toijdaimaudalain, which took place between 1360 and 1365.* 

The Region Under The Paudyas 

To return to the account of the Pa^dyan conquest of 
Toudairnandalam. We have already pointed out that 
Jatavarman Sundara Pa^dya I defeated the Choja king 
Bajendra III, Hoysala Somes'vara, the Kadava KopperuS- 
jinga and the Kakatitya Ga^apati and thus, extended his 
sway as far north as Nellore, where he performed his 
Virabhisheka. Kanchi became his second capital. The 
erstwhile feudatories of the Cholas in Toudaimaudalam 
transferred their nominal allegiance to Jatavarman 
Sundara Paudya I and his successors. The Paudyan sway 
over the region round Madras is well-attested by the 
provenance of their inscriptions there. Thus, the 
inscriptions of Jatavarman Sundara I and his successors, 
like Maravarman Kulasekhara (A. D. 1268-1208), Jata- 
varman Sundara II (1276-1290), Maravarman Vikrama 
and Jatavarman Sundara Pandya III(acc. 1303) have been 
found in places like Triplicane, TiruvorriyQr, Tirumuilai- 
vayil, Tirunirmalai, Tirusulam, Kunnattur and Poona- 
malle/ These inscriptions clearly show that the Nila- 
gangaraiyans, who served as officers under the Cholas^ 
now worked for their new masters, the Paijdyas/ But 

1. ARE. op. cit. 2. T. T. D. INS, op, cit,^ p. 112, 

3. See Appendix under Pandyas. 

4, 637 and .555 of 1912 (Tirunirmalai). 
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this splendid hegemony of the Pa^idyas, over a considerable 
portion of South India, and which spread as far north as 
Madras and even Nellore, could not prevail for long 
because civil war, which was the usual malady of the 
Pa^idyan kingdom, broke out soon after the death of 
Maravarman Kulasekhara I in about 1308- The civil 
war took place between the latter’s sons Vira Paridya 
and Sundara Pa^dya, the two rival claimants to the 
Pa^dyan throne. Having suffered a defeat at the hands 
of Vira Piiijdya, Sundara invoked the aid of Malik Kafur 
the general of Alaiiddin Khilji. Malik Kafur invaded the 
Tamil country in A. D. 1310, and raided many cities and 
temples. But his invasion did not leave any permanent 
results. At best, it was a military raid which got the 
Muslim general large booty through plunder and desecra- 
tion. The Paijdyan civil war did continue even after 
Malik Kafur s return to Delhi in 1311. The confusion 
that prevailed in the Tamil kingdom, as a result of 
the Paijdyan civil war and the Muslim invasion, 
afforded a happy hunting ground for Eavivarman Kula- 
sekhara I, the ruler of South Travancore. who marched 
as far north as Poonainalle and Conjeevarain, in about 
A. D 1312 and 1313. An inscription of this Chera king, 
has been found in the Arulalapperumal temple, at Poona- 
malle, near Madras. It states that the Chera king, who 
conquered Sundara Paijdya, granted the village Chera- 
Paydya Chaurvedimangalam for the enjoyment of the 
Brahmans.' Another inscription from the same place, 
also gives to Poonainalle, the surname of Chera- Pa^idya 
Chaturvedimangalam.^ This surname of Poonainalle, 
as well as the surmounting of the Paijdya fish with 
the Chera ankus^a, (depicted in the same temple at 


1. 34 of 1911. 


2 33 of 1911. 
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Poonainalle), shows distinctlj the Chera conquest of the 
Pa^dyan territory.^ But this Chera hold on To^daima^dlarn 
did not last long, for, the Kakatiya king Prataparudra II, 
forced the Cheras to retire to their own kingdom and 
installed a Telugu Governor, Manavira, in Kanchi in A. D. 
1310.^ Manavira’s rule also lasted only for a short time 
for, we see the old Chola feudatories, the Sambuvarayas, 
driving him out, and occupying the region of South 
Arcot, North Arcot and Chingleput, till the advent of the 
Vijayanagar kings. 

The region round Madras contains inscriptions, which 
bring out in bold relief the association of the region with 
the Sambiivarayas. The SaiubQvarayans of Sengeni, 
like theKadavarayas and the Yadavarayas, were originally 
officers of the Cholas who took advantage of the weakness 
of the Chola authority, and became quasi-independent 
and began to issue inscriptions in their own regnal 
years. The exact origin of this dynasty and its correct 
geneology, are not free from obscurity.^ But they figure 
as early as Vikrama Chola’s period,* and their sphere of 
activity seems to have comprised the districts of South 
Arcot, North Arcot and Chingleput. Thus, in an inscrip- 
tion of Kajaraja III from Tiruvoj-riyur, we notice a 
certain Sambuvarayan Alagiyasiyan, son of Sambava- 
rayan Pullavandar giving a gift of 90 ewes, a ram 
and a lamp-stand for the Tiruvonriyur temple.'* Subse. 
quent to him, we have at Kunnatur an inscription 
of Venrumankonda Sambuvarayan, dated in his second 

1. ARE. 1911, p. 79. 

2. R. Sewell: op. cit. p. 179. 

3. See R, Sewell: op. cit, pp. 388-89. 

4. El. XXVIII, p. 155. 

5. 106 of 1912. 
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year, which correBponds to A* D. 1323 * The inscriptions 
of Sakalalokachakravartin Kajanarayana Sarnbuvarayan, 
who is taken to have reigned between A. D. 1337 and 
1360.* have been found in large number in the vicinity 
of Madras in places, like Pujal, Kunnattur and Tiruvo^ri- 
yur.* One of his inscriptions from Tiruvorriyur, which 
is dated in the 7th year of his reign (i e. A. I) 1344), is 
of special interest to us, as it throws some light on how 
the region round Madras was affected by the Muslim 
inroads into South India in the 14 th century. 
It alludes to the incursions of the ‘Turukkar' (Muham- 
madans) in South India, and the consequent fear among 
the people of the possible havoc that they would bring 
on such a rich temple as Tiruvorriyur. It relates how,, 
.many of its valuable belongings were buried under the 
ground for safety and how, even then they were 
removed and appropriated by the Muhammadans.'^ 
It is interesting to note here that there is current 
among the local people at TiruvoniyOr, a belief that 
there are still many untapped secret chambers in the 
temple which were once used to conceal the valuables 
from the destructive hand of the Musilm invaders* 
Even many of the images of the sixty three Nayanmars 
in the temple, are said to have been taken from one such 
secret chamber. The Muslim invasion that the 
Tiruvorriyur record speaks of, was evidently the one 
that took place in A. 1). 1327 during the time of 

1. 206 of 1929-30. 

2. ARE. 1921, p. 112: EL XXVIII, p. 157 puta his last date 
1362-63. 

3. See Appendix 11 under S; .mbuvaraya.s. 

4 . 203 of 1912; ARE. 1913, p. 12S, S. T. T. L, No. 524. 
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Muhammad bin Tughlak.* This Muslim penetration of 
Tondaimandalam from about A. D. 1327 was cut short by 
the Hoysala king Ballala III, who ousted the Muslims 
from that area and entrusted its administration to the 
Sambuvarayas, the influential local chieftains of the area. 
It was these Sambuvarayas, who were in charge of a 
considerable portion of Tondaimandalam till it was con- 
quered by Kumara Kampala II, the son of the Vijaya- 
nagar king, Bukka I (1344-77). The conquest took place 
about A. D. 1361.* 

The Madras Region under the Vijayanagar 

Kampala served his father as the viceroy of the 
soutlxern part of the Vijayanagar empire. Kampana first 
made his power felt by the Sambuvarayas, who were 
ruling over Tondaimandalam by storming their fort at 
Bajagambhira and defeating them decisively in about 
A. D. 1361. He entered Kahchi triumphantly and then 
proceeded farther south and drove out the Muhammadans 
from there, successfully. Kampana’s inscriptions, about 
five in number, have been found in the region under 
investigation. They come from Tiruvor;;iyur and 

1. V. Rangacharya: Topogr apical List of Inscrip/tiojis , I, p. 451, 
No. 1072. 

2. El. XV, p. 8. R. Sewell: op, cit.y p. 195. Here mention should be 
made of the inscriptions of Sayana Udaiyar at Tiruvox^iyur dated 
in his 7th and 9th years (213 and 240 of 1912). He was the son 
of Kampapa I. The provenance of his epigraphs in places like 
Tiruvoxxiyur, Trippalaivanam and Kalahasti has been taken to 
show that the Vijayanagar empire on its southern side must have 
bordered on the northern fringe of Topdaimapdalam which was 
under S^buvarayas at that time. 

See Vijayanagar tS*icccntenary Com, Vol, 1936, p. 171. 

H— 7 
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Kunnattnr.' Their latest date seems to be S. 1293 i.e. 
A. D. 1371.* One of them, informs us that one Tunai- 
yirundanambi Kongarayar was the ofl&cer of the state, 
put in charge of the TiruvO) 3 ;iyar temple to settle 
the order of precedence to be followed during the services 
there.’ Another officer of Kampana II at Tiruvopjiyur 
was Vittappa of Anegondi.* Puliyur Kottam seems to 
have been known as Kulottungas'olavalansdu even in 
Kampaija’s time.’ Kampaija II died in A, D. 1374, while 
his father, Bukka I, ruled till A. D, 1377. 

After Bukka I came his son, Harihara II (A. D. 1377- 
1404), whose inscriptions, about twelve in number, have 
been found in places like Tiruvorriyur, Tirumullaivayil, 
Tirumajisai, Padi and Kunnattnr.’ One of his epigraphs 
informs us that Toijdaimaijdalam continued to be known 
in his days as Jayangondas'olamandalam, a name given to 
it in the time of Eajaraja I.’ One of Harihara’s officers 
in the Madras region, was Mallappa Udaiyar, who was 
probably in charge of collecting taxes for the Central 
Government.* In about 1398, Bukka II, the son of 
Harihara II, conducted a raid northward to the Bahmanr 
territory, with his father’s permission, with a view to 
seizing the Baichcir Doab. which formed the bone of 
contention between Vi jay anagar empire and the Bahmani 
kingdom. In this, Bukka II did not meet with success. 

1. Appendix II under Kampana. 

2. 192 of 1929-30. 

3. 195 of 1929-30. 

4. 208 of 1912. 

.'5. 190 of 1929-30. 

(). Appendix II, under Harihara II. 

7. 193 of 1929-30. 

8. 221 of 1910. 
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Therefore peace was patched up by which he had to pay a 
heavy indemnity to the Bahmani Sultan. But, as 
several inscriptions show, Harihara II's authority extended 
to a considerable portion of South India including Mysore, 
Kanara and the Tamil country. 

After Harihara II’s death in about 1404, there was a 
succession dispute between his surviving sons. Virupaksha 

I, first succeeded in securing the throne between 1404 and 
1405. In his time, according to Nuniz, 'Choromandal’ 
rebelled against Vijayanagar authority and Virupaksha 
had to re-conquer the provinces of Tundira (To^dai- 
maudalam), the Chela and the Pa^idya. This account of 
Nuniz is confirmed by other sources also.^ But Viru- 
paksha’s rule was soon cut short by his brother, Bukka 

II, who ejected him and ruled the kingdom between 
A. D. 1405 and 1406. After him, his brother, Devaraja I 
became the king and ruled it till A. D. 1422. The 
inscriptions of all the three brothers have been found in 
the Chingleput district." The inscriptions of Bukka II in 
our region come from TiruvorriyOr, Tirumullaivayil and 
Koyambedu; while those of Devaraya I come from Pujal 
and Padi.'’ 

The next Vijayanagar ruler, Devaraja II, ruled 
between A. D. 1422 and 1446. His inscriptions about 
eight in number come from Tiruvorj-iyur, Tirumullai- 
vayil, Kunnattur, Padi and Mangadu.'^ During his time, 
Tiruvorriyur came under the Chandragirirajya.^ Devaraya 
ll’s authority spread far and wide. Abdur Eazak and 

1. See Mysore Gazetteer, II pp. 1541-42; ARE. 1913, part ii, para 52, 

2. R. Sewell: op. clt.^ pp. 204-210. 

3. See Appendix II below. 

4. Ibid. 

5. 226 of 1912. 
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Nuniz, two contemporary writers, testify to the fact that 
Devaraya was supreme over the whole of South India 
and that his dominions even spread to Quilon and Ceylon 
in the south- But his relations with the kingdoms of 
Orissa and the Bahmani continued to be hostile.* 

One Pratapadevaraya is mentioned as the ruler in tho 
inscriptions found at TirumullaivayiP and Mangadu.** 
He has been identified by E. Sewell with Srigirmdra, the 
brother of Devaraya II/ He was probably put in charge 
of this region to look after Devaraya’s interests. An 
inscription from Tiruvoj;riyur, registers the order of Deva- 
raya’s oflScers or representatives Ariyappa Danayaka, 
Bhikkavritti-Appa and of prince Devaraya-Udaiyar.'^ The 
last was evidently Pratapa Devaraya, the brother of 
Devaraya II and who is also mentioned in the Triplicane 
and the Mangadu inscriptions/ 

Devaraya II was succeeded by Vijaya Eaya II 
(A. D. 1446-47) and, shortly after, by his son, Mallikar- 
juna, who ruled between A. D. 1447 and 1456. The 
period of Mallikarjuna’s rule was one of great difficulty 
for the Vijayanagar empire, as it came to be threatened 
by the combined forces of the Bahmani king, Muhammad 
n, and the Orissa king, Kapiles'vara GEjapati.** Not only 
did Kapiles'vara conquer Eajamundri and Kondavidu and 

1. See Mysore Gazetteer, Vol, II, pt, iii, p. 16 J3 fif. 

2. 665 of 1904. 

3. 330, 353 and 354 of 1908. 

4. R. Sewell: op, cit. p. 216. 

6. 226 of 1912. 

6. ARE. 1913 para 64. 

7. ARE, 1906. para 47, S. K. Iyengar, op. dt., p. 6. R. Sewell r 
op, cit. p. 226 ascribes JKapiles'vara’s expedition to Kanchi t<y 
A. D. 1464. 
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6ven a large part of the Kurnool district, he also 
penetrated Toijdairnaijdalam region. By about A. D. 
1462-63, he seems to have occupied Kanchi and Trichino- 
poly. But his occupation was only short-lived.^ The 
Oriya expedition of the south was only a sudden raid 
which disappeared as speedily as it came, so that we find 
Mallikarjuna’s rule being recognised again in Chingleput 
district in A. D. 1465.^ 

Two inscriptions of Mallikarjuna have been found at 
TirumullaivayiP and Kunnattur;* and the inscription 
from the latter place gives us the information that 
Mahamai^idales'vara Saluva Naras'ingadeva made some 
remission of Idangai taxes due from a new settlement of 
Kaikkolars in the village. It was this Naras'ingadeva, 
who served as a chief under Mallikarjuna in the south, 
later on, usurped the Vijayanagar throne, and started 
the Saluva line of Vijayanagar rulers. 

After Mallikarjuna, the Vijayanagar throne passed 
on to the hands of his cousin Viriipaksha II (A. D. 1465- 
1485). The power of the Gajapatis of Orissa rose up again 
to threaten the Vijayanagar empire. They made rapid 
advance and were in possession of Nellore. It was at 
this critical time that the Vijayanagar empire was saved 
by Saluva Narasdmha, the powerful Vijayanagar viceroy, 
who, along with his trusted generals, beat the invaders 
back, up to Eajamundry in A. I). 1474-75. But some years 
later, about A. D. 1480, the Bahmani Sultan Muhammad 
III took an expedition to Kanchi, surrounded the city and 

1. S. K. Iyengar: Sources of Vijayanagar Histonj^ p. (>5. 

2. 37 of 1890. 

3. 680 of 1904. 

4. 207 of 1929-30. 
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looted much of its wealth. Saluva Narasimha sent his 
general Is'vara Nayaka to K^chi; the latter successfully 
drove the Sultan out of KaSchi and even managed to re- 
capture much of the booty which the Sultan had collected 
by his plunder of Kafichi/ 

VirOpaksha ruled till A. D. 1485, after which he was 
killed by his eldest son, who, in turn, was killed by his 
younger brother, Praudhadevaraya. Saluva Naras'imha, 
the powerful subordinate of the Vijayanagar empire? 
utilised this confused situation, entered the capital victori- 
ously and made himself the emperor by about A. D. 
1486. Till then he was only a chieftain in charge of the 
modern districts of South Arcot, North Arcot and 
Chingleput.^ In fact, the inscription at Kunnattur, as 
we have seen, refers to him only as Mahumaudales'vara. 
But after 1486 A. D. he became the emperor of Vijaya- 
nagar. An inscription issued by him as king and in his 
own name has been found at Tiruvoj'riyur/' When 
Saluva Naras'imha became the emperor, his local agent 
in charge of the Tiruvoiriyur region, was Is'vra Nayakar.'^ 
He was evidently the father of Narasa Nayaka, the able 
lieutenant of Saluva Naras'imha.'’ Though Saluva 
Naras'imha’s hold over the Tamil portions of the empire 
was in tact, he suffered a defeat at Udayagiri at the hands 
of Purushottama Gajapati in 1489. As a result of that, 
Udayagiri went to the king of Orissa. Two years after 
this Naras'imha died. 

1. S. K. Iyengar: Sources, pp. 89-lOB. 

2. ARE. 1910, para 54. 

3. 244 of 1912. 

4. Ibid, 

5. V. Kangaobarya: op. cit. I, p. 457, No. 1113. 
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After the death of Saluva Naras'imha (A. D. 
1491), his general, Narasa Nayaka, became the virtual 
ruler of the empire. He also crowned himself king 
later on, by putting to death Saluva Narasimha’s son 
Imrnadi Naras'imha. The great achievement of Narasa 
Nayaka was his march to the south against the recal- 
citrant chiefs, and the subjugation of the land up to the 
Cape Comorin. He also extended the Vijayanagar 
empire to the west coast. 

The next Vijayanagar king, who is represented in 
the inscriptions found in the vicinity of Madras, is 
Krishnadevaraya (A. D, 1509-1529). He succeeded his 
cider brother Vira Naras'imha (1505-1509), the son of 
Narasa Nayaka. All the three belonged to a new line 
of the Vijayanagar kings, called the Tuluva line. 
Under Krishnadeva Eaya, the Vijayanagar empire spread 
far and wide. It included practically the whole of 
South India. By his military prowess he made his 
authority felt by the rebel chieftain of Uiumattur, the 
Gajapatis of Orissa, Sultan Muhamud II of Bahmani and 
the Sultan of Bijapur. As far as Tundiramandala 
(Tondaimandalam) and Cholamaudalam in the south were 
concerned, they were so quiet and calm that Krishna- 
devaraya could not only afford to embark on a long and 
arduous war with the Gajapatis in the north, but also 
could pay frequent visits to holy places like Tirupati. 
Kalahasti and Kanchi.^ 


The Portuguese at San Thome, Mylapore 

Certain important events that took place in the 
vicinity of Madras during the time of Krishnadevaraya 

1. Dr. N. Venkataramanayya: Stitdies in the History of the Third 
Dynasty of Vijayanagar , p. 449. 
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can be referred to here. Gasper Correa, who was in 
India between A. D* 1612 and 1561, gives an account of 
ifhe relation of the Portuguese and San Thom6 in his 
Lendas da India*^ According to him, in A. D- 1507 Don 
Francisco de Almeida, the Portuguese viceroy at Goa, 
heard from the native Christians that the house or chapel 
of Apostle Thomas existed on the Coromandel coast and 
sent his men to find it out and make enquiries about it. 
Two of them gave a report, which was sent to the king 
of Portugal. Ten years later, two Portuguese named 
Diogo Fernandes and Bastiao Fernandes, visited San 
Thome v/a Pulicat and saw an ancient church, which 
was believed by them to be the sepulchre of the Saint. 
In A. D. 1521, another party of the Portuguese arrived in 
San Thome, and made some investigations and also 
additions to the chapel In 1523, the king of Portugal 
ordered a strict enquiry into the relics. Money was 
provided for carrying out repairs and building new 
chapels. By A. D. 1524 Padre Penteado came from 
Portugal, became the Vicar and took charge of the relics. 
Thus from the end of the first quarter of the 16th 
century San Thome began to develop into a busy settle- 
ment of the Portuguese.^ 

Krishnadevaraya’s inscriptions in our region come 
from Tiruvoj*riyur,’ Kunnattur,* Poonamalle^’ and Man- 
gadu.^^ The epigraph from Poonamalle informs us about 

1. See Love’s Vestiges of Old Madras, 1640-1800, I. pp. 287-289, 
where Correa’s words are quoted. 

2. Ibid, pp. 290 and 291. 

3. 134 of 1912. 

4. 182 of 1929-30. 

6. 300 of 1938-39. 

6. 361 of 1908. 
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gift of land made to the temple for the merit of one 
Tirumala Nayaka, who had ‘ Puvirundamalli * as his 
Nayakkatta^ias'irmai. The epigraph from Mangadu 
records the gift of land made to the temple for the 
merits of one Vira Naras'inga Nayakar alias Sellappa. 
Another epigraph of Krishnadevaraya (dated S'- 1431 = 
A. 1). 1510) from Kunnattur informs us that a -village in 
Kulottungas'olanadu in Chandragirirajya was given as 
gift to Saluvanayakkar Sellappar, son of Tirukkalaindan- 
Bhatta, a Devakanmi of the temple of Tiruvekambam- 
Udaiya-Nayinar at Kanchipuram. This Sellappa who is 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Kunnattur and Mangadu 
was a powerful anddoyal chief of Krishnadevaraya» and 
who was in charge of the Tamil provinces of the Vijaya- 
nagar empired He continued to serve Krishnadevaraya's 
son Achyutadevaraya (A. D. 1530-1542). Thus an 
epigraph of Achyuta from Pujal near Madras (dated S'. 
1451 = A. D. 1531) records that Talukkalaindan-Bhattar 
of Kanchipuram made a gift to the Tirumulasthanam' 
Udaya-Niiyanar temple at Pujal of two villages for the 
merit of Sellappa Saluva Dandanayakar.® This chief 
Sellappa who was loyal towards Krishnadevaraya soon 
turned a rebel, in the hope of overthrowing the central 
authority and strengthening his own position-’ But 
according to the Achyuta- Raya- Abhyiday arm Sellappa was 
defeated by Achyuta’s forces. He therefore fled to Tiru- 

1. 8. K. Iyengar: Sources t p. 12. 

2. 487 of 1020. 

3* Dr. S. K. Iyengar [op* cit, p, 13) thought that Sellappa might have 
started giving trouble to the central authority even in the closing 
years of Krishnadevaraya’s reign. But Dr. Venkataramanayya 
{OP. cit. P. 25) holds they Sellappa began to rebel only in the 
time of Achyutadeva Kaya, 
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vadirajya to take asylum there. But he was pursued even 
, there by Achyuta’s brother-in-law who defeated the local 
king who gave protection to Sellappa and brought both 
of them as prisoners.^ Achyutaraya’s reign also witnessed 
the growth of resentment amongst many of the feudatory 
viceroys of the Vijayanagar empire like the Nayak of 
Madura. Some of them joined Eamaraya, Tirumala 
and Venkata of the Aravidu dynasty as against tb(? 
influential nephews of Achyutaraya. This consequently 
plunged the country into troubles. 

Achyuta died in about 1541 and was succeeded by his 
son Venkata I; but a few jnonths after his accession he 
v^as murdered by his maternal uncle Salakaraju Tirumala. 
The latter’s tyrannical rule was cut short by Sadas'iva, 
who ruled between A. D. 1542 and 157G. Sadfis'iva’s 
inscription dated S' 1186 has been found in the Sri Partha- 
sarathy Swami temple, Triplicane." Sadas'iva was only a 
king in name for Efima Eaya, his able minister, wielded 
all the power. He was the dc facto ruler of the State. 

It was during the time of Sadas'iva and Eamaraya 
that the activity of the Portuguese began to increase 
greatly at San Thoine- One particular incident that 
took place in San Thorne and Mylapore enraged Eamaraya 
and brought about the latter’s expedition to Mylapore- 
Thus, according to Couto, in A. 1). 1558 the Portuguese 
Franciscan friars at San Thorne destroyed some temples 
belonging to the Hindus and thereby roused the indig- 
nation of the Hindus generally. “ The poor fathers of the 
glorious Order of St. Francis having seized all the coast 
from Nagapatarn to San Thorns, they being the first who 

1. S. K. Iyengar: Sources, p. 12. 

2. 239 of 1903; S. L I. VIII, No. 538. 
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had begun to preach the light of the Holy Gospel and 
having throughout that tract thrown down many pagodas^, 
a thing which grieved excessively all the Brahmans these 
latter reported the facts to Kama Raya, the king of 
Bisnaga (Vijayanagar) whose vassals they were, and 
begged him that he would hasten to their assistance for 
the honour of their gods.’” They also informed the 
Vijayanagar king about the vast riches of the inhabitants 
of San Thome.* Rama Raya responded to their call and 
personally led an expedition with a huge array to San 
Thom^. There he demanded hundred thousand pagodas 
from the Christian inhabitants; obtained half of the 
stipulated sum; he took five chief inhabitants of San 
Thome as hostages. But even they were sent back as soon 
as the king reached his capital. 

Rama Raya, as said earlier, was wielding enormous 
power at Vijayanagar at this time. Pie had made Sada- 
s'iva virtually a puppet and even a prisoner. But this 
great power that he wielded and his interference in the 
affairs of the Sultanates of Deccan alienated the latter 

1. Extract from Chronica dos Reis de Bisnaga as quoted by R. 
Sewell in his The Forgotten Empire, pp, 193-94. 

2 . Ibid. Bui Father Horas corrects Sewell’s reading and says that it 
was a Portuguese lidalgo who informed Rama Raya of the wealth 
of the Portugese settlers; and that later on, when he found that 
all their property put together did not even reach one hundred 
thousand parodas, ordered the fidalgo to bo brought and had him 
put to death for having deceived him. Rama Raya is also said 
to have returned the confiscated property to the inhabitants and» 
instead, demanded 1,00,000, pagodas. This account, according to 
Fr. Heras, is supported by two contemporary writers, Couto and 
Faria Y Sousa. But the account of Fr. Queyroz has it that Rama 
Raya robbed the Catholic Church of Saint Thomas. See Fr. 
Heras, Tht Aravidu Dynasty (1927) I pp. 67-69. 
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and brought about the disastrous battle of Talikotta in 
A. D. 1665. The battle ended in utter defeat of the 
Vijayanagar army; Eama Eaya was taken prisoner and 
put to death. The city of Vijayanagar was largely 
devastated. But Eama Eaya’s brother Tirumala, along 
with the captive king Sadas'iva, made good his escape. 
Tirumala, in the hope of recovering what was lost at 
Talikotta^ returned to Vijayanagar after the Muslims 
had left it in a ruined condition. After a short stay of 
two years there, he shifted his capital to Penugonda. 
He put Sadas'iva to death and had himself crowned as the 
emperor in about A. D. 1570. He also assumed the title 
‘Eeviver of the Decadent Karnataka Empire.’^ One of the 
important acts of Tirumala was the division of the empire 
into three viceroyalties as a step to counteract the 
expansionist activity of the Muhammadans on the 
northern frontier. He appointed each of his sons as 
viceroy of a province for general control. Thus Sri- 
ranga, the eldest son, was put in charge of the Telugu 
country with his capital at Penugonda;^ Kama Eaya II, 
the next son, was in charge of the Kannada country with 
his capital at Srirangapattana; and the youngest son 
Venkatapati was given the control over the Tamil 
country with the capital at Chandragiri."' 

Shortly after this reorganisation of his empire was 
effected, Tirumala died and was succeeded by his first son 
Sriranga I in A. D. 1572. Snrangas inscriptions dated 
in S'. 1501 and S'- 1507 have been found in the vicinity 
of Madras. The earlier epigraph comes from Kunnattur^ 
and the later one from Triplicane.^ The epigraph from 

1. See Heras: op, cit., pp. 236 ff. 2. S. K. Iyengar; Sources, p. 302* 
J3, Ibid, pp. 217 and 302. 4. 266 of 1909. 

6. 237 of 1903; SlI. VIII, No. 636. 
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Knnnattur records the gift of land at Kunnattur to the 
Talas'ayanapperunial temple at Kadalmallai (Mahabali- 
purara) for the merit of the king's (Sriranga's) brother 
Venkata II by the general Gobburi Tirumalai Nayakkar. 
The Triplicane epigraph records the gift of two villages 
S'embiain and Nedumbari, besides a garden, by Tirumala 
Nayangaru, the general of Venkata II. Perhaps both 
the names occurring in the Kunnattur and the Triplicane 
epigraphs refer to one and the same chief of Venkata II. 
who was in charge of the Tamil country up to A. D. 
1586/ Sriranga’s reign witnessed some more incursions 
of the Mussalmans into the Vijayanagar kingdom. The 
territory north of Penugonda was occupied by the Sultan 
of Bijapur, while the province of Udayagiri was conquered 
by the Sultan of Golconda. The capital Penugonda 
itself came to be threatened. In the midst of these 
trying circumstances Snranga died in A. D. 1585 and was 
succeeded by his younger brother Venkata II (A. D. 1586- 
1614). His association with the region round Madras is 
evidenced by the existence of his inscriptions at Tripli- 
cane, Kunnattur, Mangadu and Tirunirmalai/ Two® 
of the Triplicane inscriptions of Venkata II dated S'* 1625 
and S'. 1527 describe the king as being seated on the 
jewelled throne at the city of Penugonda, whereas, in 
fact, at the time to which the Triplicane inscriptions refer, 
the capital was at Chandragiri. Though Venkata, as soon 
as he ascended the throne in A.D. 1585 removed the capital 
to Penugonda, he again shifted it back to Chandragiri 
in A. D. 1592/ But perhaps, as Father Heras points out, 

1. are. 1910, p. 115. 

2. Vide Appendix II under Venkata II. 

3. 235 and 236 of 1903; SII, VIII, Nos. 635 and 534. 

4. R. Sewell: The Forgotten Empire, I. p. 150. 
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either the people were not aware of the change or that 
the old capital of Tirumalaand Sriranga(Di^., Penugonda) 
was mentioned out of the respect that the people had for 
it/ The same inscriptions mention Gobburi Obarasaiya- 
devamaharaja as being in charge of ‘Srikaryam’ of the 
Triplicane temple. This Gobburi Obaraja was evidently 
the father-in-law of Venkata II and he wielded great 
influence in the realm, by virtue of his relationship to the 
ruling king/ 

The reign of Venkata II was marked by a revival of 
strength and prosperity in the empire. He successfully 
dealt with the Muslim trouble from the Deccan and 
recovered many of the territories like Udayagiri which 
had been lost to the Sultans by his predecessors* But it 
was the internal troubles within the empire that absorbed 
much of Venkata’s strength. Thus there were rebellions 
in Mysore and Kayalasecma which Venkata managed to 
put down successfully. In the Tamil country too Venkata 
faced a revolt headed by Lingama Nayaka of Vellore. 
Venkata gave the Perumbodu Suna (Chingleput and 
Madurautakam taluqs) to one Yacharna Nayudu as his 
‘amaraui.’ Yachama came into clash with Naga of 
Uttiramerur, who was a subordinate of Lingama. In the 
fight between Yachama and Naga, the latter was helped 
by Lingama and the Nayaks of Gingee, Tanjore and 
Madura. Venkata, on the other hand, went to the rescue 
•of Yachama, sent a huge army, which marched victori- 
ously as far south as the Chola country and put down the 
rebels successfully. Lingama was defeated and deprived 


1. Heras: op. ciL, p. 304, also see ARE. 1904, p. 15. 
.2. The Mysore Gazetteer II, p. 2214. 
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of his estate and Vellore was made the seat of the 
Kingdom.* 

Meanwhile, the Portuguese activity grew greatly in 
the city of San Thome at this time, especially because of 
Venkata’s friendly relations with them. The city of San 
Thom6 was useful to the Portuguese both as a religious 
centre and a commercial port. San Thome and Mylapore 
were immediately under the Nayak of Tanjore who was a 
subordinate of Venkata. The Nayak appointed an 
‘adigar* to be his representative at Mylapore. He 
collected revenue and administered justice. The Portu- 
guese settlement of San Thome paid a quarter per cent 
of the merchandise imported by sea as tribute, to the 
Vijayanagar empire. From A. D. 1600 it seems to have 
paid an additional tribute to the Nayak of Tanjore.’'^ 
That San Thome was an important port, which enjoyed 
considerable trade, is well borne out by Caesar Frederick’s 
description of it." Round about the same period many 
churches also grew up, thus making San Thome a strong- 
hold of the Portuguese.* But by the beginning of the 
next century, the Portuguese settlement of San Thome 
was rent with internal qaarrela and external aggression. 
The accounts of the foreign travellers like Fr. M. Eoiz 
(about A. D. 1606), Faria Y Sousa (about A. D. 1626- 
1629) bear testimony to the internal bickerings that 
stalked the Portuguese settlement in the 17th century/' 

1. K. A. N. Sastri and N. Venkataramanayya: Further Sources of 
the Vijayanagar History, Vol. Ill, pp. 274-281 and also p. 296. 

2. Heras: op. ci^., pp. 428-430. 

3. Love: Vestiges of Old Madras, (1040-1800), 1. 291. 

4. See Chapter IV, Sec. I. 

6. Love., op. cit. 296 £f. and Heras: op. cit, p. 439 for extracts of their 
accounts. 
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It was in order to put an end to this domestic strife that 
the Bishopric of San Thome was set up in A. D. 1606 by 
the king of Spain (who was also the king of Portugal) 
through His Holiness Paul V. But later accounts show 
that the internal troubles were not put an end to comp- 
letely, even then. Besides these quarrels amongst the 
Portuguese settlers themselves, there were also clashes 
with the inhabitants of the Hindu town, Mylapore. Thus 
in the year 1606, the Portuguese at San Thome, in order 
to avenge a private quarrel, attacked the Hindu town, and 
set fire to the place where the Hindu Adhikari had taken 
shelter and killed many Hindus. The Adhikari reported 
this matter to the Vijayanagar king Venkata II who 
became very angry with the Portuguese. The latter, 
very much perturbed at this, sent a special mission under 
the Eector of the College at San Thome, who not only 
appeased the king but also obtained permission to remove 
the existing Hindu Adhikari and placing in his stead 
another, according to the wishes of the Portuguese.^ 
Though peace was restored then, a fresh war broke out 
against the Portuguese at San Thome in 1611; 
Venkata sent a large army to besiege the city of 
San Thome* The exact cause is not known. Fr. Heras 
suggests that it was Venkata's greed of money that was 
the cause.® But the author of the Mysore Gazetteer says 
that Kagunatha, the Nayaka of Tanjore, was evidently 
conspiring against his sovereign and possibly tried to get 
possession of San Thome from which he was receiving 
rent for some years.’ In any case, Raghunatha Nayaka 

1. Heras; op, cit,, pp, 440-41. 

2. Ibid. p. 448. 

3. The Mysore Gazetteer, 11, pp. 2212-3. 
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helped the Portngtiese against his suzerain, for which he 
was warmly thanked by the king of Spain and Portugal,* 
Peace was eventually proposed and the Portuguese 
promised to pay 401 pagodas. But this event brought 
home to the Portuguese the necessity for fortifying San 
Thom6 which they did subsequent to the death of 
Venkata II.® 

Another event of considerable importance that 
happened during Venkata’s reign and which was an 
additional source of trouble for the Portuguese at San 
Thome was the establishment of the Dutch settlement at 
Pulicat, about twenty five miles north of San Thomi. 
They obtained permission from Venkata to carry on 
trade from there. They also built a fort there in 1610. 
The establishment of the Dutch Settlement so near San 

1. Heras: op. cit. p. 448. But Mr. Vriddhagirisan {The Nmjaka of 
Tanjore^ pp. 93-4) disputes this point. He maintains that the 
supposed opposition of Ragunatha against Venkata is ‘a figment 
of imagination in the minds of the Jesuit fathers.’ He says that 
Raghunatha was loyal to Venkata and that the Nayak who 
helped the Portuguese against Venkata might have been the 
Nayak of Gingee and not Raghunatha. 

2. According to an accoimt of the place written probably in 1635, 
San Thorns was surrounded by fort, the walls of which, on the 
the eastern side, were almost washed by the waves. It had three 
bulwarks on tho sea-side. There were four gates piercing the 
walls which were equipped with a number of guns. Later on 
when San Thorny fell into the hands of the French in about 1672, 
the fortifications of the fort were greatly extended. But two 
years later, San Thorns was besieged and occupied by the 
combined armies of the Sultan of Golconda and of the Dutch. 
The latter, helped by the English at Madras, were instrumental 
in demolishing the fort at San Thom($ completely lest it should be 
used by the French as their base. Even to-day we can see the 
old fiagstaff of this dismantled fort standing at San Thome. See 
Love: op. cit.^ pp. 279-296 and 304, 

H— 8 
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Thome brought in a new rival to the Portuguese in the 
field of commerce. Therefore, the latter watched them 
with jealousy and did not hesitate to rise in arms against 
the new settlement. Thus in about A. D, 1612-1613 they 
captured the Dutch fort and even expelled them from 
the place; but the Dutch returned soon, and Pulicat came 
back to their hands in 1614. After this the Portuguese 
gave up their attempts to recapture the Dutch fort; but 
the keen rivalry continued.' 

The English at Pulicat, Armagon and Madraspatam 

Venkata II died in A. D. 1614 and a bitter civil war 
ensued soon after, in which his rightful nominee, Snranga, 
was put to death by the rebel group. But the loyalists 
headed by Yacharna crowned Snranga’s son, Eainadeva, 
who ruled till his death in 1630. During Eamadcva’s 
reign, his father-in-law Ethiraja - ‘Ittnragie' of the 
contemporary Dutch letters-became the master of Pulicat 
on the east coast, where there was a Dutch settlement. 
It was again during Eamadeva s reign about 1621 that 
the English set up their factory at Pulicat. The English 
first set up their trading house or factory at Surat on the 
west coast in 1612. On the east coast, their factory was 
situated at Masulipatam. the rich emporium of the 
kingdom of Golconda. In course of time, Masulipatam 
did not prove to be a conducive place for the English 
trade, as the rivalry of the Dutch and the Portuguese 
as well as the troubles from the Mussalman governors 
of the locality increased.^ Therefore, the English were 
eagerly on the look out for a new and better place to house 
their factory. It was at this time that they planned to 

1. Heras: op. pp. 460-46.3. 

2. C. S. Srinivasachari: op. ci^., p. 1. 
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have a joint trade with the Dutch at Pulicat. But after 
the establishment of the English factory at Pulicat in 
1621, the position was found to be a difficult one. The 
letters that the agents of the English Company wrote 
home, which have been published by William Foster, 
show clearly the many hardships and inconveniences that 
the English faced at Pulicat.’ These included lack of 
cooperation from the Dutch and the enormous expen- 
diture involved in getting the desired cloth for trade. So, 
the English abandoned Pulicat in 1623 and retired to 
Masulipatam. In 1620 again, the English, determined 
to concentrate on the Coromandel coast, obtained the 
grant of a small piece of ground at Armagon, about 35 
miles north of Pulicat. They even erected their factory 
and fort at Armagon. But, soon, they found Armagon 
too extremely unsuited for their trade. The Nayak of 
Armagon proved unfriendly and the place itself was 
unresourceful. The fort also became more and more 
dilapidated and, in view of all these factors, the Directors 
of the English company sent definite orders in 1638-39 
to Armagon to abandon the place. Thomas Ivie who was 
then the chief at Masulipatam authorised Francis Day, 
the chief at Armagon, to undertake an exploration of the 
coast to find out a better station. A Dutch letter of the 
times from Pulicat informs us that Francis Day was 
trying to get Pondicherry to establish the English settle- 
ment.* But the plan did not materialise, as just then 
offers came to the English from oneDamarla Venkatappa 
for establishing their settlement at Madraspatam, three 

1. William Foster; The English Factory in India -A calendar of 
document in the India Office, British Museum and the Public Record 

Office, 1622-23, pp. 104-107. 

2. Ibid., 1637-1641, pp. 32 and 72. 
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miles to the north of San Thomft* Damarla Yenkatappa 
was an influential chieftain under Venkata III (1630- 
1642), the successor of Bamadeva* Damarla Venkata, 
Ayyappa and Anka were the three sons of Chenna, the 
famous general of Venkata II and they belonged to the 
Velugoti family of Kalahasti.* During Venkata Ill’s 
reign, Venkatappa and Aiyappa were in charge of Wandi- 
wash and Poonamalle respectively and, as such, wielded 
great influence with the king. It was these two Damarla 
brothers who offered to the English the small tract on 
the coast called Madraspatam for their settlement- The 
English gratefully refer to Damarla Venkatappa Nayak, 
the elder and the more influential of the brothers, as 
the ‘Lord General of Carnatic’ and ‘Grand Vazier.’ Venka- 
tappa Nayaka had certain motives in allowing the English 
to have their settlement in his dominion. He thought 
that the English and their fort would be of great help to 
him in times of danger.’ He also hoped that by encour- 
aging the English to trade, his country would, to use the 
words of an English letter of the times, 'flourish and 
grow rich.’’ 

’The grant of Madraspatam to the English 

Francis Day, after obtaining permission of the Agent 
at Masulipatam to open negotiations, reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Madraspatam on July 27th, 1639 and he was 
well received by the Nayak and the local merchants^ 
painters and weavers. Day examined the spot and its 
products and was greatly satisfied with the same. The 
merchants there showed him piece-goods of excellent 

1. Dr. S. K. Iyengar: Sources^ p. 21. 

2. The Indian Year Book of International Affairs^ 1953, p, 165, 

3. W. Foster; op, cU,, p. xxxviii. 
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quality at prices far cheaper than those at Armagon.* 
He also found there what seemed to him an ideal spot for 
the proposed fort on a tongue of land protected by the 
sea on the east and by the little river of Cooum and 
another small stream on the south and the West.’* The 
little village of Madraspatam according to the Dutch 
Dagh-Eegister, 1640-41, consisted of some fifteen to 
twenty fishermen’s huts. It appeared to Francis Day to 

be a ‘towne at present worth about 2,000 pagodas per 

annum.’" Within a month from his arrival in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madras and on 22nd August, 1639, Francis 
Day secured from the Nayak the grant of Madraspatam 
and the license to build a fort, and form a settlement. 
The provisions of the grant were that the English could 
build a fort and a castle in or about Madraspatam’, the 
charges in the first instance being met by him and then 
defrayed by the English on their taking possession of it; 
the English were to have full power and authority to 
govern and dispose of the fort of Madraspatam during 
the space of two years from the time of their occupation 
of it. The English were to receive a moiety of the customs 
and revenues of the port; the English were to import or 
export goods from Madraspatam for ever customs free; 
they were to pay customs duties on goods passing through 
the Nayak’s territories; they were vested with the right 

1. Of. letter from Francis Day at Armagon to Agent Ivy and Council 
at Masulipatam, August 27th, 1639, Foster: op, ciL, 1637-41, 
pp. lo4-5. 

2. Ibid. 

3. See the letter of the agent and Council at Masulipatam to the 
Company, dated October 25, 1639-Foster. op. cit., xxxviii Mr* 
Foster thinks that Day is misrepresented here by the MasuU- 
patam factors. 
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of perpetual free coinage; the Nayak was to make good 
money advances by the English to merchants, painters, 
weavers etc. in every case where he has guaranteed such 
repayments, or deliver up such persons if they were found 
in his territories; no duty should be payable on the 
provisions that the English might buy for their fort or 
ships; and if any ship belonging to the English should 
suffer shipwreck and be driven upon any part of the coast 
under the dominion of the Nayak, he would restore to 
them whatever could be found of the wreck. ‘ 

The Building of the Fort St. George 

Francis Day, after getting this grant from the 
Nayak, went to Masulipatam and secured the sanction of 
the Council there, as well as that of the Council at Surat 
to proceed to Madraspatam and to build their factory 
there. Francis Day, along with Andrew Cogan, the 
Agent, who was sent from Surat to take charge of the 
factories of the East Coast, arrived at Madraspatam on 
on 20th February 1640. and started erecting the fort 
immediately. But the English experienced a great many 
dijfficulties in the initial stages of building the fort:: The 
Nayak who was understood by the English to have 
promised to bear the cost of building the fort now infor- 
med that he never promised to do so.^ But thanks to the 
dogged perseverance of Day and Cogan the inner part of 
the fort was completed by St. George's Day i.e. 23rd 
April 1640. It has been surmised that because of the day 
of its completion conincided with St. George’s Day it was 

1. See the original text of the grant in Foster’s Founding of the Fort 
St. George (1902) pp. 6-8. 

£. Foster: The English Factories in India, 1637-41, p. xli. 
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called Fort St, George.* However it was not before 
1654 that all the walls of the Fort came to be completed.* 
This newly risen town of Madraspatam with its fort 
became the seat of the Agency in the place of Masuli- 
patam from 24th September, 1641. Thenceforth, Madras 
became the chief of the English factories on the east 
coast. The earliest letter extant from ‘Fort St. George' 
is dated 17th July 1642.^ 

Madraspatam and Chennapatnam — Origin 
of the names 

The growth and development of Madras ever since 
the arrival of the English as well as the origin of the 
names like ‘Madras' and ‘Chennapatnam’ have been fully 
dealt with by scholars like Foster, Divison Love and 
C. S. Srinivasachari, The fact that the place called 
‘Madraspatam’ existed even at the time of the founding 
of the English settlement there, cannot be denied, for the 
name appears even in the grant made by the Nayak to 
Francis Day in 1639. But as to how exactly the name 
came to be applied to it, there are as many suggestions as 
there are writers on the subject. Thus a writer suggests 
that Madresan, who was the headman of the village of 
fishermen on the site persuaded Day to call the settle- 
ment after his own name*/ another thinks that it was 

1 . Foster: Founding of the Fort St. George, p. 13. But the same 
author in his later book, The English Factories in India, 1637-41, 
p. xli, note 4 revises his opinion and agrees with Davison Love 
that it is unlikely, and that the Fort was ^simply named after the 
patron saint of England.’ 

2. C. S. Srinivasachari: op. cif., p. 16. 

3. Love: op, cit., pp. 35 and 41. 

4. Bundla Ramaswamy Naik as quoted by 'W. Foster in his Foundithg 
of the Fort St. George - Appendix A, II, pp. 39-40. 
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named so after an old Mohammedan college called 
Madarasa at the place; another suggestion is that the 
church of St. Mary Madre de Deus which was built there 
prior to A. D. 1640 by the Portuguese, might have been 
the source for the name of Madras; or that it might have 
been called after Madra a prominent Portuguese family 
settled in the old village/ A Persian manuscript of the 
18th century has it that the name Madras came from 
Mahraskuppam. the original name of the site granted to 
the English/ Col. Love attributes its derivation from 
Maddarazu, called after Madda Eaju who might have 
been some local chief of influence/ But whatever be 
the truth in all these suggestions, it is useful to remember 
that no old inscription refers to this place by this name 
and the earliest mention of it is made only in 1639* 

The origin of the name Chennapatnam is fortunately 
not shrouded in mystery as is that of Madraspatam. A 
contemporary Telugu work. Ushaparinayam, written by 
Anka, a brother of Damarla Venkatapa, who gave the 
grant of Madraspatam to the English in 1639. informs us 
that his brother Ayyappa built the town (Chennapatnam) 
called after his father, Chennappa, with the special object 
of interposing a town belonging to the emperor between 
Pulicat (prajayakaveri) and Mylapore (San Thome) and 
thereby to prevent the Dutch and the Portuguese of 
those places from fighting.^ This version of Ushaparinayam 
that Chennapatnam was built by Ayyappa in the name of 

1. For sll these suggestions see JIH. 1940, p. 138 and Vestiges of Old 
Madras, pp. 86 ff. 

2. Tuzuk-i-Walajani, Translated by Dr. S. M. H. Nainar, pp. 98-99. 

3. Love: op. cit,, p. 87. 

4. Dr. S. K. Iyengar; Sources, Extract from Ushaparinayam, 
p. 308. 
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his father is also supported by the report of the Brahmin 
Venkatapati, the English Company's Agent at Golconda, 
who wrote it in January 1672/ What was the exact 
location of the town, Chennapatnam? Chennapatnam was 
the name given to the new town that grew immediately 
round the Fort St. George while the older plot called 
Madraspatam lay to the north of it. In all the available 
records of the time 1639-1645 a difference was maintained 
between the original village of Madraspatam and the new 
town that quickly grew up in and around the Fort. But 
later on, however, “the intervening space between the 
older northern site of Madraspatam and the new southern 
plot of Chennapatnam came to be quickly built over with 
houses of the new settlers as the town expanded, so that 
the two villages became virtually one town. The English 
preferred to call the two united towns by the name of 
Madraspatam with which they had been familiar from 
the first, while the Indians chose to give it the name of 
Chennapatnam.’'^ In course of time, the exact original 
locations of the two towns came to be confused and even 
reversed. Madraspatam was regarded as the site of the 
Fort and Chennapatnam as the Indian town to the 
north. 


Madras between A. D. 1642 and 1650. 

The vicissitudes through which the vicinity of 
Madras passed between 1642 and 1650 can now be traced 
briefly. Venkata III died in 1642 and was succeeded by 
Snranga III (1642 - 1649). His period of rule witnessed 
great diflBculties, both domestic and foreign, which 
ultimately brought about the ruin of his empire itself. 

1. Love: op. cit,, I, p, 346. 

2. C. S. Sriuivascbchari: op. cit., p. 40-41. 
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In the south the turbulent Nayaks of Gingee and 
Madura were sources of great troubles. In the Madras 
region, Damarla Venkatappa refused to recognise Sriranga 
as a successor of Venkata III and even openly intrigued 
with the Sultan of Golconda against his own overlord. 
The Golconda army had advanced near Pulicat and even 
laid siege to it. But Snranga showed great courage by 
beating them back and thus checked their advance.* The 
condition of South India in about 1642-’43 is very well* 
summed up in a letter of Fort St. George dated January 
4, 1643: “This country being all in broils, the old 
king of Karnataka dead. So is the Naik of Armagon, 
whose country is all in the hands of the Moors and who 
will ere long by all likelihood be masters of all this 
country; for our Naik (Venkatapa Naik) not finding the 
respect from the new king as he expected did make 
proper to assist the Moors; but ere he could bring his 
treason about, it was discovered and he was apprehended 
by the king, who hath seized great part of his country; 
but we believe that he will be forced suddenly to restore 
it again and release him, for our Nayak’s brother and 
kinsmen are levying an army for his rescue, who, with 
the help of the Moors on the other side (who are within 
a day*s journey of each other) will force his liberty or 
ruin the whole kingdom.*'^ The mention of Moors in the 
letter is obviously a reference to the Golconda army 
which was advancing but which was driven back by 
Snrranga. It is clear from the letter that Damarla 
Venkata was disgraced. Sriranga seized the power and 
authority enjoyed by Venkatapa and conferred the same 
on the Mallai Chetty alias Chenna Chetty, an Indian 

1. C. 8, Srinivasachari; op, eit,, p. 29; JIH. 1939, p. 24. 

2. Foater; op. cit,, 1642-46, p. 80, 
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merchant, who had been a broker to the Dutch at 
Pulicat.^ So long as Mallai was a friend of the Dutch, he 
was looked upon by the English with distrust. But as 
soon as Mallai, by a curious turn of events, fell out with 
the Dutch, he was warmly supported by the English.^ 
Snranga had ordered a general taking over of all the 
goods belonging to the Dutch in the hands of the Hindu 
merchants within his dominions and Mallai, as the local 
feudatory, got them collected at a place, not far away 
from Madras. Here, they were sold on behalf of the 
Emperor and the English showed their friendship for 
Mallai by purchasing those goods. The Dutch threatened 
reprisals; but undeterred, Sriranga ordered Mallai to lay 
the Dutch settlement of Pulicat under siege." While 
this siege of Pulicat was in progress against their Dutch 
rivals, the English at Madras thought it opportune time 
to strengthen their friendship with Sriranga. So they 
sent a mission under Henry Greenhill to Vellore to win 
the Eaya’s friendship and obtain a confirmation of their 
rights and privileges. Sriranga, for his part, also needed 
the friendship of the English in his campaign against the 
Dutch at Pulicat. He showed his friendship to the 
English at Madras by granting them a 'cowle' in October 
1646 by which he confirmed their old privileges besides 
conferring some new ones. By that grant, he brought 
the town in which the English had settled under his 
protection and did not allow it to be, as hitherto, under 
the Nayak of Poonarnalli. He promised to encourage 


1. Love: op. cit., p, 59. 

2. See the letter from Fort St. George to Surat, dated 8th September, 
1645 as quoted by Col. Love, op. cit., pp. 64-66. 

3. Letter from Fort St. George to Hon’ble Company dated 1st 
October, 1646, Ibid. pp. 66-66, 
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their trade and ‘amplify the town.’ Moreover he agreed 
to ‘surrender the government and justice of the town 
into your (English) own hands.” One noteworthy 
feature about Sriranga’s ‘cowle* is that it refers to the new 
settlement that had grown round the Fort, not as 
Chennapatnam, as it was previously called, but as Sn- 
rangarayapatnam. Chennapatnam, as pointed out earlier, 
was called after Chenna, the father of Damarla Venkata- 
But now as Venkata had turned hostile toward Sriranga, 
the latter perhaps felt that he should bestow his own 
name upon the town and thus wipe out the momory of 
the family that was working against him * But curi- 
ously, however, it is the older name - Chennapatnam - 
that has survived to this day whereas the name Sriranga- 
patnain had long been forgotten. 

The siege of Pulicat conducted by Sriranga’s general 
Mallai was cut short by the invasion of the Muslim 
forces of the Golconda and the Bijapur who had overrun 
a considerable part of Sriranga’s dominion. The forces 
sent up against Pulicat had therefore to be withdrawn 
for opposing the Muslim invaders. This is clearly borne 
out by a letter dated 21st January 1645/6 from Fort St. 
George to Surat. It says: “Ever since the siege of 
Pulicat, which was begun the 12th August last, the king 
hath been in wars with the king of Vizapore (Bijapur), 
and in civil wars with three of his great Nagues (Naiks); 

And now the king of Golcondak (Golconda) hath sent 

his Generali Meir Gumlack (Mir Jumla), with a great 
army to oppose this king, who is advanced to the Jentues 
(Hindu) country, where the king hath sent his Mallay, 

1. For the full extract of the cowle see Foster’s Founding of th^ 
Fort St. George, pp. 32-33. 

2. Foster: The English Factories in India, 1642*1645 p. iccziY. 
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who hath got together 50,000 soldiers, as report says, 
whereof 3,000, he sent for from Pullacatt to keep the 
Mores from interenching upon this kings country-’** But 
even the troops under Mallai from Pulicat could not 
stem the tide of the Muslim invasion. By about 1646 
A. D. the combined forces of Bijapur and Golconda laid 
siege to Vellore, the seat of Snranga’s residence. In this 
war Sriranga was defeated decisively and his royal resi- 
dence was occupied by the Muslim forces. Sriranga 
had to seek refuge in flight leaving his defence operation 
to Mallai, who only proved treacherous to his lord. He, 
according to the Fort St. George letter of February. 
1645/6, surrendered the ‘^strongest hold in this kingdom 
to Mir Jumla upon composition to himself and all his 
people to go free.”^ 

The invasion of the Muslim forces into the vicinity 
of Madras is very well gleaned from the letters of Fort 
St- George written in 1646 and 1647. Thus a letter 
dated January 4th, 1647 reports that the Golconda forces 
under Mir Jumla “hath taken the government of Pulicat 
and San Thomfe setting the country all in order as he 
goeth along, and is now within two days march of the 
kings court and nobody comes to oppose him, the famine 
having almost destroyed the kingdom..,’** Another 
letter dated 9th October of the same year informs us that 
the General of the king of Golconda *‘hath almost 
conquered this kingdom and reigneth as king under the 
title Annabob (i.e. Nawabs).”^ The same letter notes 

1. Fort St. Gkjorge to Surat, o.c. No. 1974, 2l8t January 1645/6 
quoted in H. D. Love.' op. cit., I, p. 73. 

2. O. C. Ko. 1975, 10th February, 1645/6 from Love: op. cit,^ p. 76- 

3. Foster; op. cit., 1646-1650, pp. 69-70. 

4. O. C. No. 2046, 9th October, 1647. 
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with satisfaction that Mir Jumla acted with great con- 
siderateness towards the English, and earned their allegi- 
ance and assistance. He even lent them 16,000 rails for 
‘one twelve month gratis; which debt we discharged at 
the arrival of the (ship) FarewelU' The English on their 
part gave him one of the newly imported brass guns. 
They under the clever Presidentship of Thomas Ivie 
assisted the Golconda army against the Portuguese 
settlement of San Thome with whom they had many 
quarrels on the eve of the Muslim invasion.* After thus 
bringing Madras and its immediate surroundings under 
his control and after securing the allegiance and friend- 
ship of the English there, Mir Jumla continued his 
march towards Gingee and captured it with the help of 
Bijapur to whom it was ultimately given (A. D. 1649) 
Meantime, Sriranga who was defeated at Vellore 
and forced to tlee, came back to his residence and 
recaptured it with the help of his loyal feudatory 
S'ivappa of Ikkeri." This is supported by the literary 
work Sivatatvaratnakara-^ '‘As we have a number of 
inscriptions dated from 1645-46 to 1649 A. D. signifying 
to the continued rule of Snranga with his recorded 
capital at Penugonda, and probably his residence at 
Vellore, we have to infer that the restoration of the 
status quo ante by S'ivappa Nayaka of Kejadi helped him to 
continue his possession of practically all his territory 
with the exception of the Pulicat and Poonamalli 

1. Foster; op. cit., p. 1646-1650, p. xxvi and p. 54-55 for o. c. 2009 
dated No. 26, 1646. 

2, C. S. Srinivasachari; Hwtory of Gingee, p. 163; JIH. XVIII^ 
p. 31. 

-3. C. S. Srinivasachari; op.\cit., 

4. S, K. Iyengar; Sources, p. 347. 
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provinces on the coast, within which, the factories of the 
Portuguese, the Dutch and the English lay. These, it 
would seem, continued in the possession of Mir Jumla, 
the Golconda general, who appears to have called himself 
the Nawab of the Karnatic from about the close of 1647 
A. D/^^ 

So, at the time with which we stop our present study 
of the history of Madras and its surroundings (i.e. A. D. 
1650), the territory remained under the active control of 
the Golconda general Mir Jumla, whom the contemporary 
English records refer to as the *'nabob.’* He even con- 
firmed the rights and privileges that were given to the 
English by the previous Hindu king.“ The interesting 
history of Madras and its surroundings from after the 
conquest of Golconda forces down to the period of 
absolute control of the English over it, falls outside the 
©cope of our present study- 


1. Mysore Oaeetteer, II, p. 2373. 

2. JIH. XVIII, p. 2». 



CHAPTER III 


ADMINISTRATION, ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REGION 

A study of the administrative institutions that were 
at work in the Madras region as well as of the economic 
and social life of the people there, is as important 
as the study of political history of the region which 
we have dealt with in the previous chapter. Indeed, the 
history proper of any region will not be complete if it 
does not tell us about the customs and habits of the 
people therein, their economic and social conditions as 
well as about the machinery of administration under 
which they worked. It is precisely this purpose that 
has been set in view in this chapter. Inscriptions are no 
doubt of the greatest help here also ; nonetheless, the 
accounts of foreign travellers and other literary evidences 
also throw some interesting sidelights on matters like 
trade and commerce 


Section I 

ADMINISTRATION 


Territorial divisions : 

One of the prominent features of ancient South 
Indian administration was the division of the land into 
many convenient territorial divisions. The largest of 
such divisions was the ‘mandala’ which was more or less 
the equivalent to the modern province or state. The 
Madras and its surroundings came under Tondamai;dalam 
which later on came to be called as Jayafigohdas'olar 
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ma^dala. The mandala was divided into many districts 
called kur.rams or kottams- The region under our survey, 
for the most part, was included in Puliyur and Pujal or 
Pular kottams; even though Manamai near Kunnattur is 
mentioned as part of Amor kottam. The kottams were 
subdivided into many nudus, the equivalent of modern 
taluks. Thus Puliyur and Pujal kottams had a number 
of nddus within them such as Kottur nadu, Ejumor uadu, 
Surattilr nadu, Kunnattur nadu, Mangadu nadu, Naval 
nadu, Ambattur nadu etc. Below the nddus came the 
villages, agarams and mangalams^ Kottams were also 
sometimes called vaJanddus- Thus many Chola inscrip- 
tions call Puliyiir kottam as Kulottungas'ojavajanadu^ 
and Pujal kottam as Vikramas'olavaja nadu.^ The names 
of the divisions such as Jayangondas^olamandalam, 
Kulottungas'ojavajanadu and Vikramas'olavajanadu, which 
bear unmistakable Chola impress on them, continued to 
be so called even after the conquest of the Tamil 
country by the Vijayanagar power." But mahdalam 
ceased to constitute any regular political division under 
them, for its place was taken by the rdjya. Thus the 
Vijayanagar inscriptions inform us that Thinivorriyur 

1. 120 and 122 of 1912; 353 and 355 of 1908. But it must be n^ted, 
however, that as far as Tondamandalam was concerned the 
relation between a kuttom and a vaUinadu seems to have been 
changing constantly. Though the majority of the inscriptions in 
the region equate a kottam with a i'ajanndu, there are a few ins- 
criptions which make the valnucidu a subdivision of a kottams 
and still others which make the kottam a subdivisions of a ra/a 
vudu. Thus an epigraph describes Kul6ttungas'd|avalanadu as 
the subdivision of Puliyur kottam (275 of 1909) whereas another 
one makes Pujal kottam a subdivision of Vikramas'ula-valanadu 
(369 of 1911). 

2. 99, 197 and 242 of 1912; 214 of 1910. 

3. 193 of 1929-30 (Kunnattur); 367 of 1911 and 486 of 1920. 

H— 9 
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(which was in Pnlal kottam), as well as the Puliyur 
kottam were in Chandragiri rajya^ and that Kunnattur 
was in the Padaivulu rajya.* At times certain changes 
and re-adjustments in the territorial divisions seem to 
have been carried out evidently for purposes of adminis- 
trative convenience. Thus, for example, Tiruvallidayam 
(Padi) which is described in an inscription of Eajaraja I 
as being situated in Tudamuniyiir nadu in Puliyor 
kottam,^ seems to have been transferred and brought 
under Ambattur nadu, a subdivision of Pular kottam in 
later times. We are not able to know the exact cause 
for this sudden change of nadu and kottam; but, as 
pointed out earlier, some administrative exigencies might 
have necessitated the re-adjustment. 

Provincial administration : 

The next question that naturally arises is: How 
were these territorial divisions governed by the central 
government which was situated hundreds of miles away? 
The king who was at the apex of the administrative 
structure usually appointed either his own relatives or 
senior officers of the realm as provincial governors or 
chieftains to be his representatives in the distant 
provinces to look after his interests there. Thus, the 
Chola king Virarajendra is said to have appointed one of 
his sons as the governor of To^dama^dalam with the 
title S'olendran.'* During Kajaraja Ill's reign, one 
Madurantaka Pottapi Choda, a very powerful chieftain, 
was in charge of a considerable portion of Tonda- 
ir’"'2^f Y9'l2 and 182 of 1929-20. 

2. 265 of 1909. 

3. 226 of 1910. 

4. 113 of 1896. 
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manclalam.^ In fact, the Telugn-Chodas, the Kadavarayas, 
the Yadavarayas and the Sambuvarayas were local chiefs 
ruling over petty territorial divisions on behalf of the 
Chola monarch. But when the central authority 
weakened, that of the governers gathered such strength, 
that they could even omit to mention their overlords in 
their inscriptions and issue them in their own regnal 
years. In the Vijayanagar days, the provincial governors 
and chiefs were called by many names, according to their 
status, such as ndyakcu the Daridandyakax Odeya or 
Udaiydr etc. Virupfiksha, the son of Harihara II, was 
put in charge of the Tundira, Chola and Pandya countries. 
Similarly, Devaraya Udaiyar (probably the brother of 
the king Devaraya Ilf, Mahkmaijdales'vara Naras'inga- 
deva in the reign of Mallikarjuna^ Saluvanayakka 
Sellappa in the reign of Krishnadevaraya and Achyuta 
Eaya were also provincial governors in charge of the 
southern portions of the Vijayanagar empire. Though 
the provincial governors acted generally in the interest of 
the central government, instances of the provincial 
governor trying to aggrandise his own position against 
the interests of the king were not unknown. We need only 
recall here the activity of Saluvanayaka Sellappa against 
Achyuta Eaya, already alluded to in the previous chapter. 

Pravmcial Officers : Besides the governors and chiefs, 
there was in the provinces a hierarchy of officers to look 
after the interests of the central government. In the 
Chola days these officers were called by various names like 
Muvendavehin^ Nadalvath Ndrdyant Mudali etc. and in the 
Vijayanagar days many of them were called by names 

1. 198 and 534 of 1912. 

2. 226 of 1912 (Tiruvoxxiyur). 

3. 237 of 1929-30 (Kunnattur). 
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like adhikari, Dalavay etc. We have already given in the 
previous chapter a long list of officers who served in our 
region under various kings. It now remains for us to 
review here their functions and powers. As representatives 
of the central government in distant territories, they were 
the channel of communication between the king and the 
local people. Any order of the king was usually issued 
through them. It was the responsiblity of the officers 
to give effect to those orders- Thus in Dtivaraya IPs 
time, a circular {rayasam) is reported (in an inscription) 
to have been sent through the officers Ariyappa Da^ija- 
yaka, Bhiksha Vritti Ayyal and Chandragiri Devaraja 
Odeyar to all the temples in the Chandrgiri rajya, such as 
Kanchipuram, TiruvorriyOr, Tirukkalatti. Tiruvalangadu 
and Tiruppalaivanam by which the vibhutikdnikai (a 
voluntary tax paid to the temple by its devotees while 
receiving the sacred ashes) was asked to be remitted.^ 
Another inscription from TiruvoniyOr illustrates how 
officers directly in charge of the locality were 
consulted before certain orders were passed by the 
king. Thus, Kulottunga III, on the recommendation of 
Vanadarayar. his officer at Tiruvoniyur, declared that 80 
velis of land given to the temple as gift by an individual 
be made rent-free. The charter setting out this order 
bears the signature of Neriyudaichchola Movendavelan, 
the Tirumandira-dlai or the royal secretary." Special 
officers seem to have been appointed from time to time 
to conduct periodical enquiries in the Tiruvorj;iyur 
temple. Thus, in the time of Bajadhiraja I, two officers 
[adhikari) of the king Vajavan Muvendavelan and 
Vikkiramas'inga-Muvendaveisn held an enquiry into the 

1. ARE. 1912, p, 78. 

2. 201 of 1912. 
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affairs of the temple in the mandapa called ‘Mannaikonda- 
s'olan' and sold the uncultivated waste lands of the temple 
to a military officer of the Ch5]a country, who brought 
the lands under cultivation and provided the necessary 
paddy for offerings in the temple.^ Similar enquiries 
into the affairs of the same temple were carried out by 
Adhikari Thunaiyirunda-nambi Kongarayar, Kamarasa 
Vittappa and Mudaliar Amarkonar in Vijayanagar 
times." These instances show how certain cases of dispute 
among temple-servants and other causes necessitated the 
interference of the Central Government through the 
agency of their officers. 

By far the most important function of the officers 
of the king was the collection of taxes and dues. Thus, 
an inscription of Rajaraja III at Tiruvo^^iyur contains 
the orders (o/a/) of Vira Narasdnga Yadavaraya for the 
collection of a number of taxes. ^ A Pa^idya inscription at 
Tirunirmalai relates that Arunagiripperumal Nilaganga- 
iTiiyan was responsible for collecting taxes from the 
people who were living near the temple {Furakkalanai- 
kudimakkal),^ The instances where officers exercised the 
right to remit certain taxes are also available in this 
region. Thus, in the time of Rajanarayaua S'ambuva- 
rayan, one Tikkama Nayaka passed orders declaring tax- 
free the land that was given as gift to the temple". Two 
inscriptions from Tirumalisai report the remission of 
taxes in favour of the temple ordered by Nilaganga- 
raiyans.^' During the reign of the Vijayanagar king 

1. 193 of 1912. 

2. 195 of 1912, 208 and 196 of 1912, ARE. 1913, p. 118. 

3. 199 of 1912. 

4. 537 of 1912. 

5. 207 of 1912. 

6. 5 and 11 of 1911. 
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MalJikarjiinadeva, one Maliainanda/tWara Sa/uva Nara- 
s'imhadeva remitted the taxes due from the Kaikkolas of 
Kunnattur.' 

Some of the other offices mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions of this region, are Tirumandir aolai ^ TiruvUykkelvix 
Sirudanam and Perudananh Thus, a Tiruvoniyur inscrip- 
tion of Ivulottunga III mentions Miiiavan Muveudaveirin 
as the holder of the office of Tirutfiandiraolai in connec- 
tion with the grant of 100 vclis of land to the temple.® 
Tinimandiradlai was first used to denote 'an order (jdai) 
of the king and his council {mandiram).' But in course 
of time the term came to be applied to a person employed 
to take down the orders of the king, "liruihiykk'clvi' was 
also an officer who took down the oral orders passed by 
the king from time to timed Jlut the difhirence between 
Tiruvaykkclvi and Tirumandiraolai, according to Dr. 
Mahalingam, lies in the fact that wliile the former took 
down the orders that emanated from the king alone, the 
latter took down from the king the orders which were 
issued after a decision had been taken in consultation with 
the Couneild Two other sets of officers who functioned 
here were known as S'inidanam and Ferudanam, Thus, 
one Kaduttalai Nagamayyan, son of S'lngaiuayyan of 
Ealesi Perundaram, is reported to have accompanied the 
Chela king Gandaraditya’s son to TirnvorriyUir temple." 
Another Chola inscription from Tiruvoniyur mentions a 

1. 207 of 1^-30. 

2. 209 of 1912; also see SIX. VIU, No. 542, I (from Triplica, no) where 
the office of Tiruinandira-olo^i is mentioned. 

3. This office of Tiruvaykkclvi is mentioned in a Triplicane epigraph 
SIX. VIII, No. 538. 

4. T. V. Mahalingam ; South Indian Polity^ p. 138. 

5. 246 of 1912. 
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Perundanam Dandanayakan who served under Eajendral.‘ 
An inscription of the same king and from the same place 
mentions the gift to the temple made by an officer who 
styled himself as Sirudaram • Periiclaram - Marayan.* 
These two terms Sirntaram and Perutararn have been 
taken to refer to lower and higher ranks of official 
hierarchy.^ Even many nobles, military commanders, ?md 
other officers came under these divisions. There seems 
to have been an intermediate class also between these 
two classes, known as S' t rut ar am- Perutararn or S'irtida- 
fjattu - Perundanam . 

King : Thougli much of the work like the collection 
of taxes, settling some of the local disputes, regulating the 
temple affairs etc. were looked after by so many officers, 
the king, as the repository of the highest authority in 
the realm, took personal interest even in local matters. 
Thus, an inscription at TiruvorriyOr bears the order issued 
at the instance of king Kulottunga I, while he was in his 
palace at the Gangaikonda-S'olapuram. By that order 
Mavanpakkam in Puliyar kottam was named Ejuttarivar- 
nallur (evidently after the God at Tiruvoijiyur, one of 
whose names was Ejuttarivar) for feeding devotees in the 
Kulottunga-Shlan matha there.' Similarly when Rajadhi 
raja II was personally present at Tiruvoiriyur, it was 
reported to him that the devaduna village of the temple 

1. 103 of 1912. 

2. 141 of 1912. 

3. AKBX 1913, II p. 97. 

4. Hero it may bo of interest to note that according to the Rural 
the king was the pivot of administration and the most important 
of the seven elements of sovereignty - the other six being, 
minister, territory, fort, treasury, army and allies (Rural 
No. 381). 

5. 200 of 1912. 
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was lying waste, evidently for want of tenants. Upon 
this, he ordered it to be leased out to a private individual.^ 
We have also an instance of people making a direct 
petition to the king about a matter which concerned 
them immediately. Thus, when Kulottunga visited Tiru- 
■vorriyOr and held a meeting in a mandapa called ‘Eaja- 
rajan’ in the temple, the chief of the mala- the 
Sthdnathar, the lemple supervisor, the manager, the 
chief accountant and the tenants of the villages, owned 
by the temple, were present to make a petition to the king 
that a dcvaddna village had long been lying waste for 
want of cultivators. On this, the king ordered the village 
to be sold away to a few tenants on somewhat favourable 
terms-^ Another case where the king himself decided 
whether certain villages were tax-free or not is also 
reported by an inscription at TiruvorriyOr.^ An epigraph 
of the Vijayanagar king Devaraya II mentions his order 
that the lands that had been originally in the hands of the 
tenants and servants of the Tiruvor^iyur temple and which 
had been taken away from them under a new system of 
lease, introduced by the Government, be redeemed and 
restored at the State cost.^ The foregoing instances 
clearly show how the king exercised his personal super- 
vision and authority, even in the distant provinces, 
especially for advancing the social and economic well- 
being of his people. 

The profound reverence and love with which the 
king and the royal family were looked upon by the people 
is amply borne out by evidences. Thus, an inscription 

1. 371 of 1611. 

2. 368 of 1911; ARE. 1913, p. 68. 

3. ARE. op. cii. iii. 

4. 226 of 1912. 
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of Virarajendra says that certain waste lands were 
brought under cultivation, designated as Vlrarajendra 
vilagam and their income was allotted under various items 
of expenditure ‘for the health of Chakravartin Vira- 
rajendradcva for the increase of bis race, for the pros- 
perity of the marriage-badge (tiriimiingalyam) of the 
queen and for the glorious health of their children.’^ 
The spontaneous affection and respect that the people 
had for the king can also be gleaned from the way in 
which they named temple- vessels, ornaments, gardens, 
not to speak of the villages and districts, after the king 
ruling at that time. Thus, a necklace {paUitongal) 
and a gold door in the Tiruvorriyur temple were both 
called as Rajarujan; and a shell-like cup of gold 
vattil) in the same place w\as called Mummudis'olan^ • 
This was during the time of Eajaraja I who had the title 
Mummudichola. Similarly, during the time of Vira- 
rajendra, the pedestal of the Nataraja image at Tiru- 
vorriyur was called as 'Viraraj'cndran while the garden 
there was called as Virarrijendra-nandavanam." During 
the time of Perumaj Sundara Pa:^dya I, a private person 
donated a doorway to the Tiruvorriyiir temple for the 
merit of the king and called it as Ellandalaiyclna-Pcriunzib 
tiriwasal-^ Instances of villages, kdtfamSj mandalam 
and even the grain measures being called after the kings 
and queens have been pointed out elsewhere in different 
contexts. 


1. 128 of 1912; ARE. 1013, p. 103. 

2. 235 of 1912. 

3. 217 and 228 of 1912. 

4. 237 of 1912. Eilandalaiyanan Perumal was the title of Jata- 
varman Sxindara Panclya I. 
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Local Government : 

The power wielded by the Central Government and 
its ofiicers can be more clearly appreciated when it is 
viewed in relation to the amount of local autornony that 
was enjoyed by the villages which have formed the nerve- 
centres of peoples’ activities, as well as the bedrock of 
Indian admistrative structure. One of the most remark- 
able features of the administrative system that prevailed 
in South India, especially in the Chola days, was the 
harmonious functioning of the institutions of the Central 
Government alongside of the vast network of village 
sabhas or assemblies which enjoyed considerable local 
autonomy and which were the real guardians of the 
welfare of the villages. The authority of the Central 
Government even under strong kings like Eajaraja I or 
Kulottunga I never crushed or curtailed the local 
initiative and freedom that were prevalent in the 
villages. 

Sabhas: Eight from 9th century AJ)., when the 
Pallavas were ruling over Tondaimandalam, assemblies 
were functioning in the Madras region. Inscriptions 
from Tiruvorriyiir belonging to later Pallva kings of 9th 
century, mention the assemblies of Manali and 
Adanpakkam which, besides doing many other duties, 
were evidently looking after the interests of the Tiru- 
vorriyur temple also.' In subsequent tijiics, the function- 
ing of the Sabhas in places like Kurattor, Tirumijis'ai^ 
Poonamalle, Padi, Velachcheri is very well attested.^ In 
Koyambedu near Saidapet there Vv^as the Ur which was 

1. 163 and 189 of 1912. 

2. 129 of 1912, 10 of 1911; 299 of 1938-39 (1.5); 220 of 1910; 305 
of 1911. 
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a simpler type of assembly than the Invariably 

the ^ahhci was associated with villages in which the 
Brahmans were the largest landholders — such as Maijali» 
Kurattiir, Poonamalle, Tirumajis'ai and Velachcheri. 
Though in these rural assemblies, like the Ur, ^abha, 
and na^aram, all those who had a stake in the locality 
were entitled to be present, the leadership a,nd prominence 
seem to have always fallen on those who possessed high 
qualifications by virtue of their age, property, chara(‘ter 
and learning. 

Committees of the Assemblies: 

Villages being 'little republics’, their assemblies had a 
f airly wide range of powers with regard to the conduct 
of affairs, affecting the village. The fact that the 
assemblies had to deal with a variety of subjects can be 
very well inferred from the existence of many Committees 
within the assembly, each one being entrusted with a 
particular task. Tlie Committees were generally knov:ii 
as vuriyams in the Chola days. Among such variants 
were the cri vdriam (to look after tanks) the 'toita 
variam (in charge of gardens) and the pon-vuriam (to 
examine the fineness of gold, deposited with the 
assembly). There was also the paTichavara variyam 
which was perhaps apjiointed to collect a specific tax 
called paheha-vara^" The executive authority of the Ur 
and also of some of the Sabhds appears to have been 
vested in a body called dhtnganam the ‘ruling group.' 
Thus, for example, Veffachcheri which had a Sabh(i^hn>d also 

1. 7 of 1033-34. 

2. 131 of 1912 (Tiruvor^iyur). 

3. 305 aad 317 of 1911; Also see 77 of 1941-42 from Madavaram. 
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an altmganattar, the members of which appear to have 
been Brahmans/ An inscription records the gift made 
by a Brahmin lady, wife of one of the managing 
members of the fiJunganattar of Velachchori, to the local 
temple/ Not much is known about this body called 
ahinganattart though its origin goes back even to the 
Pallava times/ It might have been the executive 
committee of the village assembly. 

Powers: The powers exercised l)y the village 
assemblies were great and varied. Borne of the early 
Pallava inscriptions at Tiruvoniyur make it appear that 
the assembly and the Amratagana of Adanpakkam were in 
charge of the charitable endowments that were made to 
the TiruvorriyOr temple; while another records the gift of 
gold to the same temple being deposited for interest with 
the assembly of Manali. As regards the nature of the 
institution called Amratagana which is mentioned along 
with the assembly of Adanpfikkam, there are different 
views. The Government epigraphist for 1912-13 
connected it with the aUinganattur who were managing 
members of the village. But, Dr. C. Minakshi w’as of the 
opinion that the Amratagana was not connected with the 
village administration, but only with the temple and its 
management. She also opined that the Amratagana was 
a body of people peculiar to Tiruvoniyur temple which 
was a large and famous institution even in the time of 
Aparajita and which required the management by an 
organised Committee of people like the Amratagaiiattdr. 
The magnitude of the Tiruvoniyur temple and its affairs, 
at which Dr. Minakshi hints, is very well borne out by 

l7 302, 308 and 312 and 215 of 1911. 

2. 302 of 1911. 

3. C. Minakshi: Adminiatration and Social Life Under the Pallavas, 

p. 130. 
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the inscriptions of subsequent times also and we shall 
have occasion to advert to it later. 

The Sabha of Manali, which was in charge of the 
charitable endowments to Tiruvorriyur temple in the 
Pallava days, continued to be so even in the Chola days. 
During the time of Parantaka I, it received on behalf of 
the Tiruvorriyfir temple gift of gold on interest made by 
a private individual. ‘ On another occasion, the assembly 
of Manali purchased lands from a private individual for 
conducting certain services in the temple.''^ We have 
another instance of the assembly of Kurattur selling some 
lands for conducting daily services in the same temple.’ 
Yet another epigraph of Chola days, records the sale of a 
particular land by the assemblies of Sundaras'cla-chatur- 
vodimangalam and Vanavan-madevi-chaturvedimangalam 
for conducting certain offerings in the Tiruvomyxir 
temple.' In Velachchcri, we have an instance of two 
persons buying lands from the Sabha of that village and 
presenting them to the Siva temple in the same village.’’ 
We also have an instance of assembly receiving money 
from an individual and agreeing to pay the interest on it. 
Thus, the assembly of Kavanar received 30 kas'u and 
agreed to pay every year the interest on that amount to 
be utilised for the expenses of Panguni Uttiram festival 
at Tiruvorriyur.^ It is noteworthy that in all the above 

L 125 of 1912; also see 156 of 1912. 

2. 112 of 1912. 

3. 129 of 1912. 

4. 220 of 1912. This epigraph also serves to ghow that assemblies of 
different villages came together in co-operative endeavour to 
carry out certain common purposes, 

5. 306 of 1911. 

6. 137 of 1912. 
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instances, assemblies acted in close collaboration with the 
temples and did much to promote the interests of the 
latter. It is also clear from the above examples that the 
village assemblies possessed the right of buying or dis- 
posing of land or other categories of properties owned 
jointly by the villagers for them and on their behalf. In 
such, cases, assemblies served as a common bond or tlie 
cementing force by which the corporate life of the 
villagers was maintained. 

Another important power of the assejnblies was to 
collect taxes either in their own behalf or as agents of 
central government for certain local purposes. An 
epigraph from Koyambedu records that the assembly (Or) 
of that village, levied some cess on lands with different 
kinds of produce for the maintenance of midnight 
service in the local temple, which was discontinued for 
sometime.^ An instance of the assembly collecting taxes 
on behalf of the central government is seen in an epi- 
graph from Tiruvorriyor, wherein the assembly of 
Punnaivayil is reported to have been charged with the 
duty of collecting the land tax.'*' The power of the 
assembly to exempt lands from paying certain taxes is 
brought out by a record of Velachcheri which says 
that the assembly of that village sold 1,500 Mrs 
of land to the temple of that place, making the land tax- 
free." Another feature that deserves to be noted about 
the assemblies is that each one of them had its own staff 
of officers which assisted it in various ways in carrying 
out its duties. Thus, there was the madhyastha who is 
mentioned in an inscription from Tirus'ulam.^ The duty 

1. 7 of 1933-34. 

2. 202 of 1912. 

3. 305 of 1911. 

4. 306 of 1938-39. 
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of madhyastha was to commit to writing the delibe- 
rations of the assembly. Another officer of the Sabha, 
is mentioned in an epigraph of Velachcheri Kara' 
ndttan^^ His duty was to maintain the accounts of the 
assembly. 

So far, for the constitution and the powers of the 
assemblies. Though the measure of local autonomy 
enjoyed by the assemblies was considerable, it was never 
allowed to degenerate into local autocracy. Recalcitrant 
assemblies, which failed to carry out faithfully the orders 
of the central government, were brought to book and 
their members punished. Thus, we have an extraordinary 
case of the central government imprisoning the members 
of the assembly of Pu^ijavayal for failure to collect the 
arrears of taxes from the people. The inscription in 
which this is reported comes from Tiruvo^riyur and it 
says that the aforesaid assembly was specially directed 
by the central government to collect on its bcdialf tlie 

vart from the cultivated as well as uncultivated 
lands. But, the assembly was not able to collect the 
whole amount, for the people paid only partially. For 
this, the members of the assembly were held responsible 
and imprisoned. Thereupon, some of the remaining 
members of the assembly caused 80 v'cUs of land to be 
sold in public auction for 200 kas'u to clear up the arrears 
and to liberate the arrested members/^ 

Decline of the village assemblies : 

The village assemblies continued to function in the 
Madras region even during the Vijayanagar days. Thus, 
the functioning of the assemblies in Tiruraalis'ai, Padi 

1. 307 of 1911. ^ 

2. 202 of 1912; AKE. 1913, p. ]09. 
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and Kovur during the times of Harihara II, Virupaksha 
Maharaya and Krishnadevaraya respectively are recorded.' 
The assemblies of Padi and Koviir are called as Mahfr 
a name, which came to be applied to the ^abhas 
during the Vijayanagar times. But considering the 
number of Vijayanagar inscriptions found in this region, 
the reference that we get in them regarding the assemblies 
and their work is extremely meagre in contradistinction 
to those of the Choja days. In the region round Madras, 
as it was in the case of the rest of the Tamil country as a 
whole, the heyday of the village assemblies seems to have 
disappeared with the Gholas. Under the Vijayanagar 
rule, there was anincreasing tendency to expand the 
sphere of activity of the central government through the 
various systems like the ayagar system. Added to this, 
were many social and political factors of the times which 
underlined the need for strengthening the central govern- 
ment. This tendency naturally precipitated the decline, 
both in number and power, of the village assemblies that 
were the pride of the Pal lava and the Chola days.^ 

Law and Order: One important aspect of adminis- 
tration is the maintenance of law and order. It is 
interesting to note that there was a regular system by 
which the villages in ancient South India maintained 
their own watchmen to look after the peace and order, as 
well as the security of the property of the villages. Thus 
an epigraph from Tirunirrnalai refers to the existence of 
two officers called Padi Kdval and Ur KdvaL which were 
responsible for safeguarding the villages." The watchmen 
were called as kdvalkuran or Pudikappdr- The villagers 
themselves seem to have set apart certain lands for the 

1. 10 of 1911, 220 Of 1910 and 331 of 1939-40. 

2. 559 of 1912. 
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watchmen as remuneration for the duty that they 
performed. Failure to do the kaval duty properly was 
severely dealt with- This is clearly borne out by an 
epigraph from Tiruvoj^j'iyor. It speaks of some insecurity 
that prevailed in the region round Tiruvoj^j'iyar in the 
reign of Sayana Odeyar, consequent on the negligence of 
the kdval duty by the agambadiynrs {viz-, Kalin garay an, 
S'ediyarayan Adittan and others) of the chief of Paduvur. 
The epigraph says, that they had been doing the kaval 
duty for a long time, but suddenly neglected it for some 
unexplained reasons. As a result of this, disturbances and 
dacoities became common, causing much loss to the 
people. For this, as many as 48 agambadiydrs were taken 
to task and punished/ 

Justice: It now remains for us to review the judicial 
system that prevailed in the region. Even from 
very early times, the king was considered as the fountain 
of justice and. as such, it was expected of him to carry 
out that sacred duty without fear or favour. The great 
author of the Kural put the same idea in a nutshell when 
he affiirmed that “not lance gives kings the victory, but 
sceptre swayed with equity^’" And, we see in the Pallava 
and Chola days, royal court of justice called Dharmasana 
being mentioned very often. Thus four early incriptions 
from Tiruvorriyur, belonging to the Pallava kings, inform 
us that the local assemblies like those at Manali and 
AJambakkam, which undertook to be the custodians of 
certain gifts made to the Tiruvo;:j:iyur temple, bound 
themselves to pay fines to the Dharamasana for failure to 

1. 240 of 1912; Also see Vijayanagar Sexcentenary Com^ vol, 1936, 
p. 171- 

2. Losarsaraijjr CJ<!Ejr£_/r 

(Rural No. 546). 
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discharge the functions to which they had agreed.' A 
Chaja record from Velachchgri also mentions this Council 
of Justice called Dhartmsana-^ The exact nature of this 
court is not clear. But it seems to have been presided 
over by the king himself, who was assisted by many 
learned Brahmans who were conversant with the laws 
and who were also known as Dharmasanabhattas. 

All cases did not go to the king’s court; cases where 
minor disputes were involved seem to have been decided 
locally by the village assemblies themselves by means of 
small committees called the nyiiyattnr.'’ Besides these, 
certain disputes which arose among the servants of the 
temple, such as that of Tiruvorriyur, were enquired into 
and settled by the king’s specially deputed officers. One 
long-drawn-out dispute regarding the order of precedence 
to be followed during the services in the Tiruvoi-i-iyOr 
temple by Ishabattaliyilar and Devaradiyar, seems to 
have defied solution for quite a long time, for unsuccessful 
attempts at settling the disputes were made by one 
Mudaliyar of Perumba.rrappuliyur (Chidambaram) in the 
time of Bajanarayaria Sambovaraya and another by the 
temple trustees. Yet another attempt was made by 
Vittappan of Anegondai in the time of Kampala Udaiyar.^ 
Even though the latter effected certain changes and settled 
a procedure to be followed in the temple service, it does 
not seem to have been satisfactory," for we see the same 
question cropping up three years hence and being settled 
by a compromise.' The details of this memorable dispute 

1. SII. XII, Nos. 70, 90, 91; and 189 of 1912; 

2. SIL III, part iii, No. 116. 

3. See 259 of 1909. 

4. 208 of 1912. 

5. ARE. 1913, p. 118. 

6. 196 of 1912 and ARE. Ibid, 
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may well be studied in another context, as they give us 
a very good idea of a number of servants, who functioned 
in the Tiruvorj^iyur temple and their multifarious duties. 
But. what we need mention here is that temple-disputes 
were enquired into and settled by the agents of the 
central government. Another remarkable point to be 
noted in the above case is that the central government 
officers, when settling the dispute, invited the local autho- 
rities (like mttar) of the village and the district to be 
present and to assist them in their task. 

Crime and Punishment 

So far for the various methods by which justice was 
administered. Now, let us see what was the nature of 
punishment that was given to the offenders. An epigraph 
of the 14th century from Tiruvorriyur throws welcome 
light on this matter. Certain persons organised them- 
selves and stole many of the properties of the temple and 
committed many similar acts of treachery against God 
(Sivadhrohiesy The Malics'varas and the Trustees of the 
temple instituted inquiries into the matter in the temple 
hall, called Vyilkarana mandapa* But as most of the 
culprits had died in the meantime, the lands and houses 
belonging to them had to be confiscated to the temple. 
The same epigraph refers to the sale of land and houses 
of another private individual who committed a state 
offence.* 

Another inscription of the locality, alludes to an 
interesting case where, when two persons went out on a 
hunting expedition, the arrow of one aimed at the game, 
hit and killed the other person. The record is unfortu- 
nately mutilated and we are not informed how the matter 

1. 203 of 1912; ARE. 1913 II, SITI. I, No. 523. 
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was taken np and decided. But as the Government 
Bpigraphist points out, the usual expiation for such 
unintended crime was to provide for a perpetual lamp in 
the temple for the merit of the deceased.' 

Revenue administration 

What were the sources of revenue with which alone 
the government could maintain itself? Taxes on land, 
property, industries, trade and commerce, and other 
social communal taxes, besides fines and dues, constituted 
the sources of revenue. Of all these, the land-tax was 
the most important as well as the most extensive. 
Some of the general terms by which taxes are referred to 
in our inscriptions are irai^' kudimai,"’ vari,* paUanr' etc. 
Before taxes were levied certain factors such as the 
nature of the village, the tenure of the land, the fertility 
of the soil and the kind of crop grown therein seem to have 
been taken into consideration. Different grades {taram) 
of land were distinguished and taxes varied accordingly. 
Thus an epigraph of Choja times from Tiruvorriyur 
records that the irai (tax) paid to the temple on some 
lands was 28 kalams per vW, while on others it was only 
19 kalams- This shows that the rate of assessment 
differed with the fertility of the soil." The exact share 
of the state in the produce from a unit of land is not 
clearly known from these inscriptions. In Cho|a days, 
the share due to the state appears to have been about 
one third of the gross produce. In the Vijayanagar 

li 267 of 1909 and ARE. 1910, p. 95. 

2. 166 of 1912. 

3- Ibid. 

4. 5 of 1911 (Tirumilis'ai). 

6. 154 of 1912. 

8. 103 of 1912. 
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times the State’s share seems to have been more than 
that* 

From the epigraphs at TiravO]i;j;iyur we get to 
know the names of the various taxes, the import of 
which, however, is not very clear. Thus a Chala 
epigraph mentions the dues {antaraya and kudimai) such 
pTippon, patichvdramt velikdsm^ nirvilai, vettiy muUaiyaL 
cchchdru and kurr.unel which were levied on land.^ 
Another Chola epigraph mentions 'amanji\ besides similar 
land taxes like Vetti and Kur.runeh^ Amanji meant 'free 
labour’ while vetti denoted ‘forced labour.’ Both of 
them are mentioned as irai (tax) that were to be paid 
by the cultivators. Another land tax called 'Anta- 
rCiyappattam' is mentioned in a Chola epigraph from 
Tiruvorriyur.^ A tax called Sirupadkaval levied on lands 
growing gingelly and cotton is mentioned in a record 
from the same place.‘‘ 

Taxes on land were paid both in kind and in cash. 
Usually, taxes on wet lands such as kadamai was paid by 
grain, while the tax on dry lands was paid in cash. 
Barren lands or decadent villages used to be exempted 
from the obligation of paying tax. The land which was 
exempted from taxation was known as iraili (tax-free). 
Such of those lands as were completely exempted from 
paying taxes were also known as 'irangaV Thus an 
interesting inscription records that during the time of 
Rajaraja III, the question arose as to whether TiruvOj:]:iyur 
and other villages belonging to it {devamandalam) were 
to be tax free {irngal) or not. The king, when appro- 
ached, declared that they were not irahgal but only 

1. 131 of 1912. 

2. 155 of 1912. 

3. 201 of 1912. 

4. ARE. 1913, p. 112. 
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nUigalt in the sense that taxes collected in those villages 
had to be made over to the temple and* not to the king.‘ 
Evidently, Tiruvoj^iyur continued to be nulgal even 
under the Vijayanagar rule, for an epigraph of Karapana 
II refers to it as a 'ningahvillagcP These instances also 
serve to show that the temples were also vested with the 
right to tax in certain cases." 

Pf'ofessional and social taxes 

Taxes on profession and industry also filled the state 
treasury. An epigraph from KunnattQr says that special 
ol 4: panam was collected for every loom from the 
Kaikkolas (weavers) of the village/ while another from 
Padi speaks of the Idangai vari paid by the and 

the Idangai community." Probably, Sekkayam and 
magamai that are mentioned in the Tiruvorriyur records* 
were taxes on industry. Sekkuyam might nave been a 
tax on oil-press {Sekku\ Another useful epigraph from 
Tiruvorriytir mentions taxes that were levied on looms, 
drummers {Uvachchars), dyers and oil-mongers. The 
tax on oil-mongers is called as kartikai-kasni- It also 
mentions taxes on salt-pans An Inscrip- 

tion from Padi refers to the fixing up of the taxes payable 
by 18 professional castes of the place to the local 
temple.* 

1. 199 of 1912, ARE. op, Ht., p. 111. 

2. 210 of 1912. 

3. In this connection see the epigraph (192 of 1929-30) from Kunnat- 
tiir also. 

4. 221 of 1929-30. 

5. 215 of 1910, 

S. 244 of 1012. 

7. ARE. op, cit, p. 112. 

8. 221 of 1910. 
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Fines and dues: Apart from these taxes, there were 
certain fines and fees levied on those who committed 
certain breaches. They were also a source of income for 
the Government. For example, a Tiruvor;;iyar record 
says that a fee known as ^Kalalavupattam was collected 
from the man who committed mistakes (perhaps delibe- 
rate), when measuring gain in the temple granary.* 
Kur.r.cidahdam and Patti dandam mentioned in the Tiru- 
vorriyur epigraphs also appear to be the fines collected for 
certain minor offences." 

Arbitrary taxation: Oppression and arbitrary taxa- 
tion by the tax-levying authority, though rare, are not 
altogether unknown. We have at least two cases of this 
kind, recorded at TiruvorriyCir. One was in the time of 
Kulottunga III, when Pillaiyar Yadavarayar imposed 
pon-vari tax uniformly on all lands in the country 
at I nuidai per veli without exempting, as usual, the 
uncultivated waste lands in the village. This was 
considered as arbitrary and the land-holders paid only 
partially. For the uncollected balance of assessment the 
tax-collecting agent, namely, the S'abhat was held respon- 
sible and punished." Another case of oppressive taxation 
is reported by a Vijayanagar record from TiruvorriyOr 
itself. It says that the Mahcs'varas of the temple 
complained to the king that the tenants, servants, and 
other residents of the villages owned by the TiruvorriyQr 
temple, had been much distressed by the imposition of 
taxes such as Jodi, mugampdrvai^ angas'fdait sambadam* 
and vis'eshadayan and also by the introduction of a new 
lease system. On account of this excessive taxation, 

1. 154 of 1912; ARE. op, cit., p. 105. 

2. ARE. op, cit,, p. 112. 

3. SITI.I,No. 619. 
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even worship in the temple was not conducted as usual- 
The king, by way of concession to the temple, ordered 
that thenceforth the taxes mentioned above, together 
with ariai-kanam^ Nallerudu (good bull) Narpas'u (good 
cow), vetji, and kattayam were to be collected by the 
Mahes'varas of the temple and that the worship in the 
temple be revived as before.* 

Evasion: Information is also available regarding 
deliberate evasions being attempted by the people from 
paying taxes. An epigraph from Kunnattur in the time 
of Kumara Kampai^ia states that one Tiruvoj^riyurudaiyar 
Kakunyakkar, a tenant of Muttikkunayakan Tennava- 
rayan, the headman of Kujattur ran away without paying 
the taxes due to the temple. As a punishment for this 
offence of evading the payment of tax, his lands were 
sold as a tirnnarnattukani*^ 

The foregoing account will serve to show that in the 
region round Madras, there were all the essentials of an 
efficient and smooth administration. Its greatest merit 
was the ample scope that it offered for local freedom and 
initiative to the villages and their assemblies, subject to 
the general welfare and solidarity of the empire as a 
whole. 


Section II 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

Agriculture has always been the mainstay of Indian 
economic system. The dignity and importance attached 
to the calling of husbandry by ancient Tamil literature 
and tradition affords proof of the vital role that land and 
1. 226 of 1912; ABE. 1913, p. 120. 
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agriculture played in deciding the economic status of a 
person or a country. According to the Rural ‘husbandmen 
support all those that take to other work; they alone live 
who live by tilling the ground.”^ Land was the real 
wealth of the people and cultivation, their main occupa- 
tion. The fact that most of the transactions recorded in 
the epigraphs such as grants, sales etc. centre round 
land, serves as an index to the importance attached to 
the land. 

Private and Communal ownership of land: 

That both individual and communal ownership of 
land existed in the villages round Madras, as elsewhere in 
South India, is borne out by inscriptions. The former 
is proved by a number of epigraphs which relate to the 
gift or sale of lands made by individuals to temples or 
private persons. Thus, in our inscriptions barbers, 
temple-servants, Brahman ladies, military officers, chiefs 
and other citizens arc reported to have made gift of 
lands to the temples.* This shows the widespread 
prevalence of private ownership of land. At the same 
time, there were certain lands in the villages which were 
held in common by their residents. Numerous are the 
epigraphs in our region which speak of the sale, purchase 
or gift of lands made jointly by the residents of a village, 
or sometime of more than one village. To cite but a 
few examples, a Chola epigraph from Tirumallaivayil 
records the sale of land by the villagers of Ambattur to 
an outsider.* An epigraph from Tiruvoj-riyur records 
that th^ residents of Vesharupadi sold some kulis of land 

1. Rural Nos, 1032 and 1033. 

2. 220. 215 of 1929-30, 225 of 1912, 302 of 1911, 135 of 1912 etc. 

3. 669 of 1904. 
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together with irrigation facilities and house-sites, to a 
Brahman lady who utilised them for some pious services 
in TiruvoiTiyur temple.^ The residents of E^^ur also 
sold some lands to the same lady.- The sale of a whole 
village by the residents of another village, who were 
probably the owners, is also recorded in an inscription 
from Tirunirmalai.^ Certain lands appear to have been 
owned jointly by the residents of more than one village. 
Thus, for instance, a Timvorriyur epigraph records a sale 
of land to a person by the residents of two villages/ 
Cases where the entire body of villagers granted a piece 
of land as gift to the temples are reported in the inscrip- 
tions of Tirumallaivayili Pujal, Kunnattur and other 
places.'* All the instances cited above serve to show that 
certain lands in the villages, apart from those that were 
under individual ownership, were the common property 
of the villagers as a whole. 

In Brahrnadeya villages such as Poonamalle, Vclach- 
cheri and Tirumalis'ai, certain lands were usually held by 
them in common. The system of tenure that prevailed 
in some Brahmadeya villages was known as ganabhogam 
tenure. According to one type of this tenure, the lands 
of the village under joint ownership were cultivated in 
common by the community, the profits therefrom being 
shared among themselves in proportion to the number of 
shares each one had in the lands.^^ 

1. 127 of 1912. 

2. 132 of 1912. 

3. 655 of 1912. 

4. 156 of 1912. 

6. 680 of 1904, 484 of 1920 and 225 of 1928-29. 

6. T. V, Mahalingam: Administration and Social Lift under Vijaya^ 
nagar, pp. 209-210. 
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Irrigation: Closely allied to agriculture is the 
problem of water-supply or irrigation to lands. An epi- 
graph from Tiruvo.i:i:iyur dated in the reign of Kulottunga 
I gives us the important information that three ways of 
irrigation were known and practised by the agriculturists 
of the region. They were firstly, by damming the river, 
secondly, by using hand piccotas and thirdly, by using 
baskets.^ As there were not many rivers in this region, 
the usage of hand piccotas and baskets for lifting water 
from wells and tanks seem to have been widely preva- 
lent. Even some later Pallava inscriptions of the 9th 
century A. 1). frOm Tiruvorriyur testify to their usage 
here. Thus, one of them mentions the land irrigated by 
one or two piccotas {onrirti percttahhumiY y while another 
speaks of lands irrigated by four piccotas {inilattirkc 
nallctiamcdiippadaga”^) Evidently, the number of piccotas 
used in a well or a tank varied with its size as well as 
the area of the land to be irrigated. Besides wells* 
lakes or tanks constituted a useful source of water-supply. 
In this, Kunnattvir and its immediate surroundings seem 
to have been extremely fortunate. As many as four 
inscriptions from Eunnattur refer to the big tank near 
the village, a large-sized madagu (sluice) belonging to it» 
as well as several channels dug for irrigating the lands. 
These references are evidently to the S^ambarambakkam 
Eri near Ivunnattur, one of the biggest and most useful 
irrigation tanks in the Chingleput distirict." Epigraphs 
from Koyambedu on the west of Nungambakkam 
mention the lake {cri) of that village. 

1~~133 of 19r2~. 

2. 180 of 1912. 

8. 372 of 1911. 

4. 191, 194, 198 and 225 of 1929-30. 

6. ARE. 1929-30, p. 80. 
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Famine: Famines which are usually caused by 
absence of rains or good water facilities etc. are not met 
with in the epigraphs of the Madras region, though lands, 
mainly those of the temples, being left uncultivated for 
want of tenants are frequently reported, especially, at 
TiruvorriyOr. On such occasions, either the king or his 
chief sent personal orders leasing the fallow lands to 
certain private persons and asking them to cultivate 
them. Probably on such occasions some concessions 
with regard to land-tax were also shown to the newly 
appointed tenants. However, the English records of 
Fort St. George for the year 1647 give us horrid accounts 
of a severe famine that seems to have afliicted Madras- 
patarn and its surroundings. The tragic impact of that 
famine cannot be described better than in the very words 
of the Factors at Madras in their letters to the Council at 
Surat Thus in a letter dated January 4th, 1647 they 
say: “Out of our little town there have died no less than 
3,U00 people since September last; in Pulicat 15,000; and 
in San Thome no less. So that all painters and weavers 
are dead; so there cannot be expected any quantity of 
cloth to be produced here this three years. Another 
letter of January 11th of the same year reads: “The 
famine is so great in this kingdom that we believe it will 
be the destruction thereof, for there has not fallen any 
rain this year for the increase of grain to relieve the 
people; and now the season of rains is past, so that if the 
Almighty does not send supply from other parts, the 
country will be so dispopulated that it will be impossible 
to recover itself again in five years time. Therefore we 

1. Letter of Thomas Ivy, George Travell and William Gurney at 
Fort St. George to the President and Council at Surat. January 
4th, 1647. Extract from W. Foster, The English Facoiries in 
Jndia^ 1646-1650 pp. 69-70. 
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earnestly beseech you to send us, by the shipping you 
intend hither in April or May next, 100 or two tuns* 
ordinary rice to preserve the lives of those few painters, 

weavers and washers which remain about us 

Land-measures: Two more features to be noticed 
regarding land and agriculture are the land-measures that 
were current in the region round Madras and the approxi- 
mate yield of paddy from lands. The former may give 
us an idea about the meticulous care with which the 
people measured their lands and kept their boundaries; 
the latter gives us an insight into the fertility of the 
soil. The largest unit of lands seems to have been the 
veli which was divided into a number qf smaller units 
like the Kdni, Kul^^ patf\, ma etc. A Tiruvo.r;:iyur epi- 
graph furnishes us with the ratio between some of the 
units of land. For example, it says that 14,648 kuUs ot 
land went to make 7 and 1/8 vUis\ and again 10,752 kulis 
were equal to 5 vclis and 2| mas of land." Another epi- 
graph from the same place of Chola times tells us that 
one vcli of land was equal to 2,000 kujis of land, measured 
by the sixteen-span rod.^ The latter term, the Padi- 
niiriis'dn kdl or the sixteen span-rod, is one of the units of 
measurement that was probably introduced by the 
government and that was current in the territory round 
Madras, as well as in many other places, elsewhere. The 
padiniirus'cin kol is frequently mentioned in the Choja 
epigraphs from Tiruvorriyiir.^ Other land measures that 
were current in the Madras region are the twelve-span 
rod,'^ Amaitta-Ndrayanan-nilavalavu-kdl and the Gandara 

1. Extract from the letter, o.o. No. 2019 from Love, op. cii.t p. 76. 

2. 103 of 1912. 

3. SII. Ill, No. 64. 

4. eg. 155, 166, 131 of 1912. 

6. SITI. I. No# 623, p. 610 (Tiruvoxxiyur). 
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^aAdan. The latter two are mentioned in an epigraph 
from Kunnattur, which, unfortunately, does not bear 
either the date or the name of the king and his dynasty.* 
A Tiruvoj;riyur record makes mention of Srlpada - a rod 
equal to the royal-foot as a unit of measuring lands.® 

Yield of land: The yield of paddy from lands at 
TiruvOffiyiir does not seem to have been very encouraging. 
We know from an epigraph of Kulottunga I that 12 velis 
of land yielded 576 kalams of paddy, which means that 
only 48 kalams were produced from one veli of land.® 
Another epigraph of the same king and from the same 
place reports of what seems to be a less fertile land than 
the one cited above, for it yielded only 35 kalams per 
vUi - a rather poor return.’ The low fertility of the soil 
at Tiruvj:riyur comes out in sharp contrast to that 
obtained in South Arcot, for example, where a vcli of 
land produced about 102 kalams of paddy. ‘ 

Grain-measures: Epigraphs from the Madras region 
also throw much light on many grain-measures prevalent 
there, as well as about the value of land and grain in 
relation to money that was used in the olden days. 
Among grain-measures that were used were the Kalanu^ 
Marakkzilf Ndlj\^ Kurunif etc. In Tiruvorriyitr a peculiar 
kind of NaJi known as Kurundli was used for lueasuring 

1. 228 of 1929-30. 

2. 228 of 1912, ARE. 1913, p, 103. 

3. 131 of 1912. 

4. 133 of 1912; ARE. 1913, p. 105. 

.5. 118 of 1888 (Chidambaram;. 

6. See the footnote Ko. 4 in the same page. 

7. ARE. 1913, p. 97. 

146 of 1912. 

*9. 148 of 1912. 
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rice/ Similarly the Pallava record from Triplicane 
mentions a unit of grain-measure called Kadi.^ During 
the time of Kajoraja I the marakkul that was current at 
Tiruvorriyur, was called Arumolidevan marakkaV"^ 
while the one that was prevalent in Eajendra-Chola’s 
period was known as Rujakesuirimarakkul^ But the two 
marakkcils need not be taken as referring to two different 
measures. Ifc is quite possible that one and the same 
measure was called by different names in different 
periods. Similarly, the Najj that was in use at Padi in 
Chola times was known as Tirujnanasamhandanali^^" 

Grain Price: The price of grains is mentioned in 
some rare records found in the region. Thus, the Tripli- 
cane epigraph of Dantivarrnan makes us infer that 5 
kajanjiisoi gold fetched 45 of paddy.® An inscrip- 
tion of Kulottunga I from Tiruvorriyor gives the cost 
price of 570 kalams of paddy as 144 kasnis; that is 4 
kalams of paddy was sold for one fes'w/ 

Land Value: We can also see the price of land in the 
region round Madras before we begin to explain some of 
the coins, mentioned above. The last mentioned epigraph 
(of Kulottunga I) itself states that the price of 100 kulis 
of land v;as 1 kasai and that of 1 veii was 20 kdsaP, But. 
when the land was auctioned to clear the arrears to 
government, the price realised, went down as low as 2^ 

1. 162 of 1912; SIX. XIII, No. 70. 

2. El. VIII, p. 295. 

3. 103 of 1912. 

4. 140 of 1912. 

6. 214 of 1910. 

6. El. Viri. p. 295. 

7. 131 of 1912, ARE, 1013, p. 104. 

8. Ibid, 
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kas'u per veli*^ evidently because it was a forced sale. 
Much earlier than the above epigraph and in the time of 
Bajeodra I one veli of land (2.000 kulJs) measured by the 
sixteen span-rod was priced at 8 Mcidhurantadevanmlidair 
i.e. for 4 kcisms-' 

Coins and weights: Evidences are also available 
regarding the system of coins and weights that prevailed 
in this region* Perhaps the most frequently mentioned 
coin in the epigraphs here is the kits'Uf which was in 
vogue even before and after the time of Kajaraja I. We 
have an epigraph (at Tiruvorriyur) of the reign of Kajendra 
I which mentions the Riijarujan kusni - evidently issued 
by Bajaraja I. As the same epigraph mentions that the 
interest on it was one half of that of Madhiirantaka' 
dcvanmadai , we can infer that Rujcwajan kds'u must have 
been, in w^eight and value, one half of Madhurdutaka- 
dcvanmudai*^" The latter, which was perhaps issued by 
Bajaraja I’s predecessor Madhiirraitaka Uttama Chola, 
was a gold coin of the full weight of one kalahju and also 
served as the standard by which fineness of gold was 
tested.* In Kulottunga Ill’s time, the coin that seems 
to have been prevalent in this region was Bhujabala- 
rnadai. It occurs in the inscriptions of Kulottunga III 
from Koyambedu" and Tirumullaivayil-'' In the latter 
place, another coin called palam-pu\U-mddai was current 
in Bajaraja Ill’s time.‘ Another coin that was prevalent 

1. 202 of 1912. 

2. 156 of 1912. 

3. 141 of 1912, ARE. 1913, p. 97. 

4. 140 of 1912. 

6. 5 of 1933-34, Report of the same year, II. 

6. 667 of 1904. 

7. 674 of 1904. 
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in the region in the reign of Kulottunga III was 
Gandagdpcilan mddai or Gandagopalanpiidurnadai , 
which was evidently issued by the Telugu-Choda chief- 
tains.' Two fragmentary inscriptions from Triplicane 
mention Panam and Narapudukas'u:^ Among the weights 
of gold that were prevalent in the region were the 
Kalanju (which is mentioned even in the Pallava record 
from Triplicane), Po7i^ manjddP etc. An epigraph from 
TiruvorriyOr mentions another gold weight called Nishka 
and says that it was equivalent to kajanju ^ Manjudis on 
the other hand was a smaller unit and twenty Mdnjddis 
]nade one IzalaTijn!' 

Other occupations: Agriculture, though main, w-as 
not the only occupation of the people. There were in a 
village traders, weavers, goldsmiths, oil-mongers, black- 
smiths, sculptors, barbers and others. In the coastal 
places like Triplicane, people were also engaged in salt 
producing industry. An epigraph from Tiruvorriyur 
records the gift of a salt pan to the local temple. The salt 
pan was called as Padamhakkanayakapperalam evidently 
after god Padambakka at Tiruvorriyur." The fact 
that a special tax on salt pans was collected from Tiru- 
vorriyiir shows that salt industry was prevalent there.® 
Much information is not available regarding the income 
or wages that the weavers, goldsmiths, potters, black- 
smiths and others got; but a greater part of their 
income was probably in the form of paddy, though 

1. 55C, 502 and 500 of 1912 (Tiruiiirmalai). 

2. STI. Vni, 543-A XI and XXL 

3. Ml of 1912. 

4. 15Sofl9]2. 

5. 181 of 1912. 

0. 141 of 1912. 

7. 367 of 1911. 

8. ARE. 1913, p. 111. 

H— 11 
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payment in money was also in practice. People who 
did certain services in the temple were paid both in kind 
and in cash. Thus, two garland-makers in the Tiru- 
vo^iyur temple were paid 10 naljs of rice each per diem 
together with ii kalatijus of gold per annum for buying 
clothes. Brahmans who recited Vedas in the temple 
were each paid 12 nulis in addition to 1^ kalaTijus of gold 
per annum.* A Choja epigraph from the same place 
tells us that a person employed to supply drinking water 
in a public place at Tiruvorriyur was paid 2 kus'ws per 
annum, besides a daily wage of one kuriini of rice.^ 

Merchants and trade-guilds : 

^ Trade and commerce formed an important source of 
livelihood for a number of people. Mylapore, Poona- 
malle and Tiruvorriyur in particular, seem to have been 
busy centres of trade where rich merchants lived. That 
many of the merchants were economically well off and 
also public-spirited is seen from a number of instances 
where they make numerous gifts to the temples. Thus, 
the merchants of Pcindamalli made gifts to the S'iva 
temple at Tirus'ulam near Pallavaram in Kulottunga Ill’s 
time." Two oil-mongers from the same place made gifts 
to the Vishnu temple at Tirumrmalai at two different 
times.^ Similarly, a merchant from Tiruvorriyur gave 
30 kajanjus gold, quite a big sum, to the Varahapperumal 
temple at Tiruvadandai." Merchants from Mylapore 
seem to have been considerably rich and munificent, for 
their many gifts to various temples get frequently 

f. 146 of 1912. 

2. 154 of 1912. 

3. 311 of 1901. 

4. 542 and 560 of 1912. 

5. 267 of 1910. 
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mentioned in the epigraphs. For instance, an inscription 
of Kajaraja I from Tiruvadandai records the gift of 
money made by a merchant from Mayilarppil (Mylapore) 
to the Vaishnava temple there.' Another merchant who 
was a resident of Madavidipperunderu at Tirumayilarpil 
(Mylapore) gave money as gift for the S'iva temple at 
Kalattur, about five miles south of Chingleput.'' Yet 
another epigraph registers the endowment of land made 
by Arujalan Devapperuma], a merchant of Tirumayilgp- 
pur, to the S'iva temple at Kunnattur.” In addition to 
these charitable activities of these individual merchants, 
we get references to the functioning of merchant organi- 
sations or guilds {Nagarattar)m the region round Madras. 
Thus, an epigraph of Eajendra I records that the merchants 
of Tiruvorpiyur {Nagarattar) jointly sold some lands to a 
private individual who gifted the same to the temple.* 
Two instances of joint borrowing of money for interest by 
the merchants of TiruvOiriyur are also recorded.* Another 
similar merchant - organisation seems to have been 
working at Poonamallee." We also come across a remark- 
able instance of the merchant communities from 
Mylapore^ TiruvomyOr, Pundamalli, Nellur. Ngraya^ia- 
puram, Arkadu. Nedumpirai, Damankachgri and other 
places cooperating together to enquire about a village, 
and giving it as dcvadrma to the temple of Tiruppas'ur 
for constructing its enclosing wall.’ This was in the 
beginning of the 13th century A. D. That Mylapore 

1. 261 of 1910. ~ ~ 

‘ 2 . 333 of 1911. 

3. 195 of 1929-30. 

4. 132 of 1912. 

. 140 and 141 of 1912. 

. 19 of 1911. 

7. 20 of 1930. 
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was closely connected in the eleventh century with a 
prominent mercantile corporation, for whom national 
boundaries did not come in the way of trading, is very well 
proved by an epigarph from Katiur near Ponneri*’ It 
records that the community of merchants called the 
''Nanades'is held a meeting at Mayilarppil and declared 
the village of Katttir, which was formerly an Ayyapulal 
to be a Virapattiu^^ni and laid down certain rules of 
conduct to be followed by the members of the Vajanjiya 
community residing in the village. According to them, 
the town was not to be inhabited by such members of 
mercantile classes as demanded taxes or tolls by threate- 
ning people with swords or by capturing them and as 
wantonly deprived people of their food or otherwise 
afflicted them. They also declared that those who 
offended against this decision were to be placed outside 
the Va]ahjiar community. This epigraph shows how^ a big 
mercantile corporation was active in tlie region and liow 
Mylapore served as a venue of its meetings. 

Marititnc trade and commerce : 

Besides, Mylapore had long been one of the important 
ports on the east coast, along with Mahabalipurain. Both 
tradition and the accounts of foreign travellers speak 
about Mylapore as a busy port from where merchants 
sent their goods by sea. Thus, the tradition which 
attributes Tiruvalluvar, the great Tamil poet, to Mylapore 
mentions the poet's friend Elclasinga as a prominent 
merchant-prince who carried on trade across the seas from 
Mylopore.^ In Periapurauam, a work of the twelfth 
century A. D., Sekkilar tells us about Pumpavai's father, 

1. 256 of 1913, Report, pp. 99-100. 

2. See chapter, IV, Sec. 2 below. 
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S'ivanes'an, a resident of Mylapore who became wealthy 
by carrying on trade through ships.* These traditional 
descriptions of Mylapore as a busy port where 
goods were exported and imported by ships find confir- 
mation in historical literature. The way in which both 
Nandikkalambagam and Kalingattuparani, works of the 
9th and 12th centuries A. D. respectively! mention 
Mayilai along with Mallai, might hint at the 
possibility of the former being nearly as important a port 
as the latter. The accounts of the foreign travellers 
overwhelmingly prove the importance of Mylapore as a 
port in the mediaeval and modern times. Thus, in the 
14th century, John De Marignolli wrote that ships from 
China used to go to Mylapiir occasionally.^ Durate 
Barbosa who visited ‘Malapur early in the 16th century 
confirms the truth of Marignoili^s observation by writing 
that cloths from Mylapur and Pulicat were found in the 
markets of Malacca, Pegu, Sumatra and China. But 
they were costly and therefore Bengal cloths were in 
greater favour." In Devarriya II’s time, that is in the 
beginning of the 15 th century, there were in the Vi jay a- 
nagar empire about 300 ports, each of which was equal 
to Calicut. One of the most important of these ports 
was Mylapiir.'* In fact, as shown in an earlier chapter, 
one of the main reasons for which the Portuguese settled 
down at San Thome was the facility that it offered for 
trading with places on the east coast. It was again the 

1. Periapiirdnatn ^ vers© 2932. 

2. Yule: CatJiay and the HV/// Thither, 111, p. 251, n. 3. 

3. Durate i^arbosa; Aii aec'junt of the coasts of the East Africa and 
Malabar in the beginning of the 16th century ed. by M. L. Dames, 
Vol. II, pp. 132, 146, 173, 216. 

4. N, Venkataramanayya: Studies in the Third Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagar^ p. 288. 
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reason why they looked upon the Dutch settlement at 
Pulicat with jealousy and as a prospective rival to her 
commerce on the east coast. Caesar Frederic, who visited 
San Thome, Mylapur, was also full of admiration for 
the great dexterity of the local people in managing 
mussoola boats in the sea. In his account of the place 
written in A. D. 1567, he describes with wonder how the 
people handled the boats. About the place itself, he 
writes: " Near unto this church (of Saint Thomas), the 
Portugals have builded there a city in the country subject 
to the king of Bezeneger (Vijayanagar), which city, 
although it be not very great, yet in my judgement it is 
the fairest in all the parts of the Indies...’*' The 
importance of San Thome, Mylapur as a commercial 
centre and a port is very well brought out in an 
account written in A.D. 1662 by John Nieuhef. He wrote: 

The city (San Thome) was quite desolate, when the 
Portuguese first came there, who rebuilt (it) in 1545, 
Since which it has encreased to that degree, that not 
many years after, she was Accounted one of the finest 
cities in all the Indies: Both in respect of the Magni- 
ficence of its Buildings and the Number of rich in. 
habitants. It is fortified with stone-wall strengthened 
by several Bastions and has hunder its jurisdiction about 
300 villages and Towns. It is one of the Richest Sea 
Ports of all the East Indies, its situation being in the 
midst of all the best Harbours of those Parts, which 
renders it the more convenient for the East Indian 
trade. 

1. ‘‘Extracts of Master Caesar Frederike from his Eighteen Year 

IndicuQ Observations” - Pwrchas his Pilgrims, 1905, Vol. X, p. 109 

2. Churchill: Voyages, II, p. 245 quoted by B. A. Saletore: Social 

and Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, (1984), Vol. II, 

pp. 81*82. 
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Loans and rate of interest: 

We have already noticed that there was a great 
amount of borrowing and lending of money for various 
purposes like trade, industry, etc. The interest at which 
money was lent varied from time to time. Thus, in Tiru- 
vorriyur in the 9th century A. D. the interest on one 
kaianju of gold was 3 manjadi per annum which works 
out exactly to 15% of interest.' Interest remained at the 
same rate in the lOtih century also, although there must 
have been some social insecurity consequent on the 
invasion and occupation of TiruvorriyOr by the Eashtrakuta 
forces under Krishna An epigraph dated A. D. 1040 

from the same place records an investment of 10 kas'us for 
interest of 4i kas'u every year for feeding Brahmans.® 
This gives us a rate of 42|% of interest per year « a rather 
unusual rate. An epigraph, six years later, records an 
investment of 30 kas'us for interest in kind, viz; 75 
kalarns of paddy every year." There are also instances 
where the principal of the loan was some commodity, 
usually paddy, agreed to be repaid with interest in kind. 
Thus we see that in A. I). 1047, 10 kalarns of paddy was 
advanced at interest of one kurunt of polished {patteftuh 
kuttal) rice.'* 

Hie Role of the Temple in the Economic Life of the Peoplet 

The above account of the economic life of the people 
of the Madras region will not be complete if it omits to 
take note of the vital role that the temples played in the 

1. 158 of 1912, 174 of 1912. 

2. 179 of 1912. 

3. 151 of 1912. 

4. 137 of 1912. Also see 140 of 1912. 

6. 148 of 1912. 
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economy of the village by virtue of their wealthy and 
honoured position. The role of the temples in ancient 
South India did not stop with being a source of only 
spiritual inspiration; they were looked upon as a great 
source of succour for the economic, social and moral well- 
being of the people. One who goes through the 
inscriptions found in the territory round Madras will not 
but be struck by the commendable part that the temples 
played there as a bank and a lender of money to the 
needy, as an inducer or stimulator of cultivation and 
agricultural production, and as a great employer. These 
multifarious activities of the temples were greatly 
faciliated by their generally wealthy, stable and prosperous 
position. For one thing, they were great land-owners of 
the village. The epigraphs of the Tiruvon iyiir temple 
teem with the innumerable names of the villagt^s which 
were the devaddna lands of the temple. To give only a 
few examples, Maiiali, Adampakkam, Iganaiynr, Kandalur, 
Vadugapperumbakkam, Ambilavayil, VelsTiru, Piraip- 
pakkam etc. were the devadana villages of Tiruvoirry[ir.' 
Similarly, the whole village of Tiruvaumiyur seems to 
have been a devadana village of the local temple there.^ 
The Parthasarathy temple at Triplicane owned villages 
like Puduppakkam, Vepperi, Vesharupadi, S'embiam and 
Nedumbarai," Added to these were the numberless gifts 
of pieces of lands/ money/’ gold,*’’ jewels/ cow^^,' sheep/ 
bulls etc.^” 

1. ARb:. 1913, p. 104; 234 of 1912; 308 and 371 of 1911. 

2. 77 of 1909. 3. 239 and 237 of 1903; SIT. VIII, Nos. 53S and 530* 

4 303, 306, of 1911, 180 of 1912 etc. 

5. 137, 139, 151 of 1912 etc. 6. 158, 159, 161. 163, 169 of 1912 et 

7. 120 of 1912; 217 of 1910 etc. 8. 123 of 1912. 

9. 118, 184, 186 of 1912. 10. 115, 214 of 1912 etc. 
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The temples had their own granaries and treasuries 
where grains, jewels and money were evidently kept 
in reserve. But the money that the temples saved was 
not kept idle. There are many instances where temples 
lent jvioney on interest to merchants and other private 
individuals and thus helped them by supplying capital. 
Thus, on two occasions in the time of Rajendra I the 
Tiruvorriyur temple lent money on. interest to be paid in 
paddy to the merchants {na^^aratiur) of the same place. ^ 
Wc also get many other instances of tonples lending 
money to private individuals who might have utilised it 
for various purposes like irrigation, industries and trades. 
Instances of land and inoney being used for feeding the 
Mahes'varas, the BrpJiinans, temple-servants and others 
are also not wanting.” Above all these, the temples 
gave opportunities for employment to a number of people. 
Inscriptions from Triplicane temple refer to the employ- 
ment of priests {kulangiJdr)* Nambimnrs^ parichdrakds^ 
drummers, pipers, etc." It was, however, in the Tiru- 
voi^riyur temple, which wuas undoubtedly the richest 
temple in this region under study^ especially under 
the Cholas, that a vast number of servants and 
olficers served in different capacitiiS. In the reign of 
Kulottunga I, there were about 13‘2 servants in the Tiru- 
vorriyiir temple.* A record of Virarajeu^ra gives a list of 
some of the servants of the Tiruvonivur temple such as 
twenty-two taliyilar who danced and sang before the 
god; a dancing-master who probably trained them to 
sing and dance; the sixteen temple girls [DMhiradiyar) 

1. J40 and 141 of 1912. 

2. 222 of 1910, ir>l of 1912 otc. 

3. El. Vm, p. 295; Sill. VIII, No. 636. 

4. ARE. 1913, p. 86. 
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whose duty it was to recite Tiruppadiyam in the low 
agamdrgam style; a musician who sang tirupaUiyeluchchi 
i.e. ‘to wake up the God from his sleep' in the mornings- 
Besides these, it mentions 4 cooks and many priests who 
worked in the temple,’ Another epigraph of Kaja- 
narayana Sambuvaraya gives us an excellent idea of a 
number of servants in the Tirnvorriyur temple and their 
many duties. It states that one mudaliyar of the 
Bhiksha matha at Chidambaram presided over a meeting 
held in the Tiruvorriydr temple and attended by the 
Mahes'varas, the trustees, and the ndttur. They found 
that a number of Padiyilnrs of the temple had either 
died or had been reduced to straitened circumstances in 
life and appointed IshahhattaUyilars to assist the 
Padiyilur* They also decided to exempt the Deva- 
radiyars from doing certain duties such as tinivalagu* 
tirumelukku (cleaning with cow-dung) taligaivilakku, 
cleaning the rice required etc. which they tised to do 
before. It was also decided that the dance {Scindik' 
kunipparn) in the shrine of the goddess and the duty of 
waiting upon the goddess with chauris on certain 
occasions were to be done jointly by the Padiyi/drs and 
the Devaradiydrs - the former coming first and the latter 
following. The Devaradiydrs carried everywhere the 
plates, tirunirnikkdppu, and Piishapattali gai while it was 
the duty of the Ishahattaliyildr to display agamdrgam 
and Varikkdlam- The latter term perhaps means that 
they were incharge of decorating the floor of the temple 
by drawing beautiful kdlam. Ishabattaliyilars also 
supplied vocal music when the Padiyildr played ‘sakkam' 
and performed the Sdndikkunippam (dance). The same 
record also furnishes information regarding the salaries* 

1. 128 of 1912, ARE. 7913, p. lOsT 
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of the above-mentioned servants. Each Padiyilart it 
seems, got 30 kalams of paddy per year, whereas each 
Devaradiydr received 1 ndli of cooked food everyday. 
The assignments of duties to these servants shows that 
the Padiyilurs were of superior status to the Deva- 
radiyurs and they in turn were superior to Ishabhat- 
taliyildr*^ 

Two other records which relate to the disputes that 
arose between Ishabhatialiyilar and the Padiyilnr over the 
precedence in services and their final settlements after a 
long time mention many of the officers and servants of 
the Tiruvorriyur temple like the Srlrudrast Srirnahes'varas,. 
Sdkkattaliyrlar, Muttiikkarar, Viranukkar and the 
Kaikkdlar, whose duties however are not clear. The 
Srlmahes'varas were perhaps the same as the Mahes'varas 
who are frequently mentioned in the Tiruvorriyur as well 
as Padi records. They were evidently important officers 
who did responsible duties like the collection of taxes®' 
for the temple, and also made representations to the king, 
whenever there was need, on behalf of the tenants of 
temple lands, regarding their conditions." A record of 
Eajendra I gives the interesting information that there 
were 12 Devaradiyar in the shrine of the goddess Gauri 
alone in the Tiruvorriyur temple/ Another Chola record 
of later time tells us of the gift of five women and their 
descendants to the Tiruvorriyur temple for husking 
paddy for the temple." The remuneration for the temple 
servants mainly consisted of paddy or rice along with 
cash paid annually for them to buy clothes and for other 

1. ARE. 191.3, p. 128*; 

2. 200 of 1912, ARE. op. cit. p. 120. 

3. 226 of 1912; ARE. fhid. 

4 . 153 of 1912, 

5. 122 of 1912. 
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incidental expenses. Besides these servants, there were 
also many officers, employed in the Tiruvorriyur temple. 
ThuSf there were the temple supervisor, the Srikaryam 
{Manager?), the hjil Nayaka, the Sthcinathar, the Chief 
Accountant and the *tiriivellaikkaval The last 
mentioned officer was in charge of the precincts of the 
Tiruvon:iyur temple. The head of the matay called 
rnatapathi, seems 'to have had, say in the administration 
of the temple for he is described as attending important 
meetings " There was also in TiruvorrijTir temple 
maitrik'dras to engrave on stone the gifts that were made 
to the temple. Perhaps the matapathi scrutinised the 
temple accounts and looked after the proper acknowledge- 
ment of donations being made, for he is described in an 
inscription ordering the maitrikdra to engrave the gifts 
of lamps and cows that were made in previous years/ 
Instances of men from Cholanadu being appointed as 
members of the managing body at Tiruvoniyor temple 
are also available/ 

The foregoing account about the various officers 
and servants that served in the temples of this region 
goes to show that the temples fulfilled a useful role as 
a large-scale employer and the guardian of the welfare 
of the people. 


3, of 23ri of 1912 and 204 of 1912. 

2. 100 of 1912. 

3. ARE. 1013, p. 04; SlI. V, No. 1350; the nf(i!hfipaf i also acted 
sometimes as the head of tho executive of the village Sabha 
(El. XXVII, p, 298). 

4. 206 of 1012. 

5. 133, 235 and 245 of 1912. 
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Castes and Communities: 

Even a casual perusal of the epigraphs of this region 
serves to show the existence of the traditional four 
castes into which the Hindu society was divided. The 
Pallava king Mahendravarman II, according to Ivurarn 
grant, maintained the sacred law of the castes.’ The 
division of society into castes, in ancient South India, 
worked more for bringing harmony than schism and 
division. The caste system served as the foundation on 
which the social set up was built. 

Brahmans: That the Brahmans were held in high 
esteem, for their learning and culture is amply borne out 
by numerous endowments made in their favour and the 
provisions for feeding them in the temples. “ Kings very 
often gave a whole village as gift to the Brahmans. Thus, 
Poonamalli (Chera Paiidya Chaturvcdimangalam) appears 
to have been given as gift for the enjoyment of 
Brahmans by Itavivarman Kulas'ekhara, the Chera king, 
after he conquered Sundra Pandya." The villages in 
which the Brahmans were the principal land-holders 
were called the Chaturvcdimangalams or Brahmadcya 
villages or simply Agarams- There vrere many such 
Brahman villages in the territory round Madras. They 
were, Simhavishnu Chaturvedimangalam (Manali), 

1. SIL L, p. 162, line 17. 

2. See 133, 140, 146 of 1912 and 163 of 1937-38. Also see below' 
Chapter IV, Section 2. 

3. 33 of 1911, ARE., 1911, p. 79. 
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Parantaka Chatuvedimahgalam (Kurattur), Dinachinta- 
mai;ii Caturvedimafigalam (Velachcheri). Pukkatturai 
vallava-ChaturvediiBangalam (Tirumilis'ai), Vanavan- 
rnadevi Chaturvedimangalam (Pallavaram). The word 
’Chaturvediinahgalam denotes a village inhabited by those 
who professed the four Vedas. It is quite interesting to 
note that the more prominent places like Tiruvoijiyur, 
Mylapore and Triplicane are not referred to anywhere as 
being exclusively inhabited and owned by the Brahmans. 
It is evident that they were much bigger than the 
villages, perhaps corresponding to our towns, where there 
was freer mixing of population and where the ownership 
of land was not confined to the Brahmans alone. In the 
^Chaturvedimangalams too, people belonging to various 
professions, for example, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, potters, 
and others lived. But its peculiarity lies in the fact that 
lands of the villages were held mostly by the Brahman 
community. However, an inscription from Velachcheri, a 
Brahman village, speaks of a sale of land held by the non- 
Brahmans of Velachcheri with the permission of the 
king (Rajendrachola I).‘ This epigraph might serve to 
•show that in certain Brahmadeya villages, the non- 
Brahmans also held some lands, perhaps with the special 
permission of the king." 

The Brahmans generally devoted themselves to 
learning, culture and religion. Many of them were priests 
in the temple. Thus, inscriptions from Tiruvanmiyor, 
Kunnattiir, Kovur and Koyambedu refer to the S'iva 

1. 311 of 1911. 

2. Dr. T. V. Mahalingam says that in Brahmadeya villages too, 
people other than the Brahmans held some pieces of land. But 
the Brahmans owned the largest number of shares in the lands 
and hence the village affairs were managed only by them. South 
Indian Polity, p. 340. 
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Brahma^ias as an important class of priests who were 
attached to the temples. ‘ Inscriptions from Kunnattur 
make it clear that S'ivabrahma^as had a voice in certain 
spheres of the temple administration. Thus, it appears, 
any gift for the burning of a lamp in the temple had to 
be agreed to by the S'ivabrahmanas/'^ A specific group or 
organisation of priests known as Tiruvunnaligai-Sobhai 
was actively working in tlie Kunnattur temple. It is 
frequently mentioned in the Kunnattur records as having 
been responsible for receiving the gifts made to the 
temple and agreeing to burn lamps in the names of the 
donors." 

Brahmans seem to have been engaged in other walks 
of life also. A Tiruvorriyur record of Chola days mentions 
a Brahman who was a commander of the military forces 
{Senapathi)^ Saluva Narasingaraya alias Sellappa, who 
was a chief under the Vijayanagar kings, was also a 
Brahman. 

Other commimities: 

Besides the traditional four castes, there were 
numerous sub-sects and communities, mostly based on 
the kind of profession in which each one was engaged. 
The Kaikkolas formed one such prominent community 
which is very often mentioned in the epigraphs of this 
region.'' Kunnattur, in particular, appears to have been 
inhabited by a large number of Kaikkolas/’ The main 

1. 80 of 1909; 183 of 129-30; 329 of 1939-40; 2. 4, 6, and 10 of 
1933-34. 

2. 183 of 1929-30. Also see the Kovur and Koyambcdu inscriptions 
cited above- 

3. 196. 202, 205, 218, 220 of 1929-30 etc. 

4. 119 of 1912; also see 121 of 1912. 

5 23 of 1911, 208 of 1912, ARE. 1913, p. 118 etc. 

6, 207 of 1929-30. 
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occupation of the Kaikkoja was weaving. They seem ta 
have been quite an influential community ,who were also 
associated with the temples and their administration.’ A 
Tiruvorriyor record tells us that the Kaikkolas did some 
pious service in the temple there.^ 

The two major classes into which almost all sub-sects 
and communities were grouped where the Valangai and 
the Idangai classes or the Kight Hand and Left Pland 
classes. An epigraph from Ihidi says that Idahgaivari 
was collected from the Paijis of the village of Padi and 
from the community of Tdangai classess and the 
Vanniyars living in the villages surrounding Chandragiri." 
A Kilnnattur record informs us that the Idangai-vari was 
also collected from the Kaikkojas of Ivunnattur.^ From 
this, it can be inferred that Kaikkolas were included in 
the Idangai classes. The Kight Hand and Left Hand 
castes, according lo a tradilio)!, got their names in the 
time of Karikaia Chola, when the two sections of people 
placed their disputes hetore tiie king, one party standing 
on his right side and the other on the left. But T. W. 
Ellis thought that the intercourse with foreign nations 
introduced changes in the habits of a section of the 
people of South India which was nut liked by the 
conservative landed proprietors. This social dissension, 
according to him, brought about the two classes - the 
Valangai including all the agricultural tribes and the 
Idangaiy the trading and the manufacturing classes.*' 
M. Srinivasa Iyengar opined that the division of the 
society into these groups was due to either, the desire of 

1. 221 of 1929-30 (Kunnattur). 

2. ARE. Op. cii. p. 118. 

3. 215 of 1910. 

4. 207 cf 1929.30. 

6. T. W. Ellis: Kura\ p. 44, 
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the lower orders to rise in the social scale, or the 
antipathy between the Jains and the Brahmans-* As to 
the composition of these two classes, Dr. B. A. Saletore 
says that even people of the highest caste, the Brahman 
class, as well as the lowest viz-, the Pariars, came within 
the scope of these two groups, and adds that the latter 
“was a sort of a challenge to the ancient Varnasramas at 
least as far as petty social privileges were concerned.”* 
But, according to Dr. Mahalingam, the Brahmans and a 
few other communities, who can be brought under the 
Kshatriya and the Vais'ya castes, kept themselves away 
from the fold of these two groups." 

The Bight Hand and the Left Hand castes were 
jealous of their previleges and this very often brought 
about bitter quarrels among them even in the Vijaya- 
nagar days. Their quarrels in the streets of Madras, 
during the days of the East India Company, used to end 
in an outbreak of violence and bloodshed.* 

A record of the Vijayanagar times from Padi 
mentions the existence of eighteen professional castes 
living in the village and also certain taxes like Patti- 
Among them are included S'ettis, Kaikkolas, Vaijigars, 
oil-variigars etc. The epigraph also mentions taxes like 
Pattadaiayam, PattadinTdliyam, mddaviratti , Sammadam 
etc., as payable by those castes.^ 

Some Customs and Practices: 

People were generally religious-minded and hospi- 
table. Spiritual values had a profound hold on their 

1. Ta/nil Studies, pp. 73, 92 and 108. 

2. B. A. Saletore: op. eit., II, p. 67. 

3. T. V. Mahalingam; op. cit,, p. 261. 

4. Love: Vestiges: I PP. 118-125. 

6. 221 of 1910; ARE. 1911, p. 83. 

H— 12 
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minds. They believed in the efficacy of certain purifi- 
catory and religions rites like the PaTichagavya*^ The 
people held the cow in veneration. Gifts of cows to the 
temples as well as provisions for their daily feeding were 
many. At Tiruvoj-riyur, we have an instance of a person 
giving money for providing every day a bundle of grass 
for a temple-cow." The sacredness of the cow for the 
people is very well brought out by a number of epigraphs 
which state that violation of certain regulations set out 
therein would be tantamount to the killing of a cow on 
the banks of the {Gan gaikkarayi I karampas'uvai 

koiV'a dhosham.y People took pleasure in arranging 
periodical festivals in the temple and attending them 
Thus, a record from Poonamalli describes how the persons 
of different sections took upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of celebrating a festival on each day during the 
annual festival/ As a mark of their gratitude and joy at 
realising the first crop of the year, the people at Tiru- 
voiriyur celebrated a festival called Paduyedu in the 
temple ■’ There were also certain beliefs and practices 
which, to the modern mind, may look rather superstitious. 
Typical of this kind, is a remarkable case reported by a 
Tiruvorriyur epigraph of the 11th century. It states that 
one Ganavadi Idumban stabbed himself and died in order 
to alleviate the distress of, and avert the evil to, Gangai- 
kofidas'olan alias Uttamas'olamaraiyan, who was evidently 
the former’s master. The latter when he came to know 
of this, gave 90 sheep for a lamp for the merit of the 

1. 145 of 1912. 

2. 151 of 1912. 

3. 299 of 1938-39 (lines 9-10), 300 of 1931-39 (1. 08-69). 

4. 297 of 1938-39. 

5. 139 of 1912. 
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deceased.^ We know from inscriptionid of other parts 
that such eases of suicide committed by individuals for 
averting evil to their masters or for securing safety to 
the communities and villages were not uncommon.* 

Women: The place of women in any society forms 
an interesting subject of study. Though, unfortunately, 
not much information is available on the subject, certain 
facts stand in bold relief as we go through the inscrip- 
tions. Family women seem to have been of retiring 
nature and modesty was considered as their hallmark. 
An epigraph from Manamai near Kunnattur however 
speaks of a woman who served on the judicial committee 
of the village assembly." We have numberless instances 
of women giving lands and money as gifts to temples/ 
This might show that women, especially of upper classes, 
owned property in their own right and even disposed of 
them as they chose. A record of Tiruvojrriyur gives us 
the information that women also became mendicants or 
ascetics. Thus, at Tiruvorriyur, in the time of Kulottunga 
II, there was a wonian mendicant, called Tiruvorriyur- 
Ainmai of ‘world-wide fame,’ She seems to have been an 
influential lady who got from the king several jewels and 
lands for the Tiruvoj:j:iyur temple.*^ Another epigraph 
from TiruvorriyOr itself records that the mendicants 
{tapas'va) of the local temple purchased lands from the 
assembly of another village.® From this, it can be 
inferred that either the mendicants also possessed lands of 

1. 131 of nji2. 

2. See ARE. 1913, p. 96. 

3. 259 of 1909. 

4. 302, 305 of 1911 (Velachchcri); 322 of 1901 (Tirus'ulam) 214,215 
of 1921-30 (Kunnattur); 225 of 1912 (Tiruvoniyur). 

5. 120 of 1912, ARE. op. cit., p. 110. 

6. 229 of 1912. 
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their own, or that they purchased lands only to give 
them as gifts to the temple. 

Courtesans: Several women sought employment in 
the temples and did various duties like cleaning the 
temple premises, drawing knlam (designs), making gar- 
lands, husking paddy etc. A special kind of duty done 
by a set of women called the D'evaradiynls (Courtesans) 
was to sing and dance in front of the god. The Tiru- 
vorriyur temple employed even nattuvanars (dancing 
masters) evidently to teach them dancing in a systematic 
manner.’ The names of some of the Dcvaradiydrs 
Kunnattur were: Kannudai Nachchiar, Vidiyar alias 
Narpattennayira Manikkam, Chitrameli Nangai and 
Uyyavandal alias Tiruvunnaligai Nangai.* One of the 
Devaradiyars of the Tiruvo^jiyur temple was called 
Ainnurjiuttalaikkoji.* Another Tiruvorriyur epigraph 
records a gift 90 sheep to the temple made by a Deva- 
radiyal called Chaturan-chaturi, wife {ahamudaiyal) of 
Nagan Perangadan.'^ From this epigraph, it is evident 
that regular marriage and conjugal life existed among 
this class of women in those days.' The fact that many 
of the temple courtesans made gifts of land, money and 
other things to the temples and that even some services 
in the temple were called after them’'* might show their 
respectable standing in society. A TiruvO;;j;iyur record 
even says that king Kajaraja III attended the dancing 
festival of agamdrga, performed by a temple courtesan 

1. 128 of 1912. 

2. 213, 214, 215 and 219 of 1929-30. 

3. 225 of 1912. 

4. 147 of 1912. 

5. ARE. 1913, p. 99. 

6. 225 of 1912. 
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whose name was Uravakkinan-talaikkoii.' K. V. Subra- 
mania Iyer says that talaikkoli figures in ancient Tamil 
literature as the title that was given as a special mark of 
honour and public favour by the kings to the expert lady- 
dancers. The investiture of this title was preceded by a 
grand ceremony and the presentation of a staff embellished 
with nine gems and covered with gold plates.* The two 
courtesans of the TiruvorriyOr temple with that title - 
talaikkoli - were evidently recipients of such a coveted 
honour. 

Dowry system: That the system of giving dowry at 
the time of marriage prevailed in this region is very well 
brought out by an inscription of Vijayanagar times from 
Mangadu. It records an agreement among the villagers 
of Mangadu not to alienate their lands to outsiders either 
by sale or as Stridhana (dowry)/ This epigraph also 
affords a unique example of the attempt at the preser- 
vation of the corporate unity of the village. 

Ornamejits: Inscriptions of this region also give 
names of xTiany kinds of jewels that were fashioned in 
those days. Thus a private individual gave to the 
temple the following jewels: (1) a gold fillet {pattam) 
weight 2f kajanju of gold (2) one crescent [tiruvilampirai) 
weighing one kajafiju (3) one tirumangaliyam made of one 
kalanju of gold (4) one necklace containing 8 superior 
pearls, 528 second-class pearls, 2 gold beads, 13 long 
corals, 40 round corals - all together weighing lOJ kajanju 
(5) a plate of waving lights etc.* A record from Tiru- 
voi^iyur also mentions a gift of gold necklace {pallitongaT) 
to the tem p le by a residen t of Uraiygrkuyyam in the 

1. 2iiofl9r2. ~ 

2. Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report 1921-22 p. 117. 

3. 354 of 1908. ARE. 1909, para 67. 

4. 217 of 1910; ARE. 1911, p. 66. 
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Chala country.* Though these jewels are mentioned as 
being used in the temples they go to show the great 
many varieties of jewels that, w^’ere known and fashioned 
in those days as well as the traditional love of Indians for 
jewels. 

Inter-state movement and communications: 

A fact that strikes us as significant, as we go through 
the epigraphs of this region, is the fairly easy iuoveii:ent 
of the people from one place to another that was possible 
even in those far off days* Thus, to cite but a few 
examples out of many that are available, two persons 
in the time of Gaiidaraditya, came from Arkkattu-ku^-am 
in S'onadu, purchased lands from the assembly of Velach- 
cheri and gave them as gift to the temple of that place** 
Many of the Tiruvorriyur epigraphs mention people from 
Cholanadu, Paudyanadu and even north India as 
purchasing lands there and giving them as gifts to that 
temple.* Several officers came from Cholanadu and 
worked at the Tiruvorriyur temple*^ Similarly, a 
merchant from Mylapore is reported in an epigraph as 
having gone up to Tanjore.'^ These instances servo to 
show that there was free contact between people of one 
part and those of another. The inscriptions also render 
it clear that the traditional love of the people to visit the 
religious centres must have acted as a powerful incentive 
to encourage people’s movement from one place to 
another. In this respect, Tiruvorriyur and Tripli^ne 

ir~235~ofT912. 

306 of 1911. 

3. 116, 118, 136, 143, 145, 156, 167 and 188 of 1912. 

4. 133, 236 and 245 of 1912. 

6. 147 of 1896. 
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geem to have attracted people from many parts of South 
India. 

Roads and streets: This movement of the people to 
various places was facilitated by the existence of trunk 
roads leading from one large division of the country to 
another. Thus, a Chola epigraph from Tiruvon:iyur 
mentions VadugapperuvalJ among the boundaries of a 
particular land/ Literally, V adugapperuvali means the 
high road to (or from) the Telugu country {vadugu)* 
This road must have extended from the Tamil country 
along the east coast right up to the Telugu districts and 
passed quite close to TiruvorriyOr.” An epigraph from 
Poonamallee mentions a Peruvali while describing'the 
boundaries of a land.-*' Similar high roads like Kongap- 
peruvali, the J anjdvTir -Peruvali also seem to have existed 
in other parts of South India. 

Within the villages themselves, there seems to have 
been ^vclMaid streets, big and small, specified to various 
classes of people to reside. Thus in Tiruvorriyur there 
were the Narppattennayirapperunderu for the exclusive 
dwelling of the sculptors and other artisans/ Tribhuvana- 
s'amudrapperunderu which was inhabited by the 
shepherds {nianriUii) of the village/’ and the Pafiip- 
pefidugal Teru for the temple-servants/ Other streets of 
Tiruvorriyur that are mentioned are the Vadakku 
Tiruvidi (perhaps the street situated north of the 

1. 131011912. 

2. ARE. 1913, p. 104. 

3. 300 of 1938-39 lines 44-45, 

4. 281 of 1911 and 363 of 1907. 

5. SITE No. 607. 

6. ARE. 1913, p. 104. 

7. 8ITI. op, ciL, p. 610. 
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temple)/ Jayas'ingakulakalaperiihderu.* S'uras'ulamai;;iip- 
perundern* and Kaiarajanpperunderu/ In Mylapore, a 
street called Madavidippernnderu is reported to have 
existed in an epigraph of the Choja times/ The streets 
of Mylapore are eulogised for their high and palatial 
buildings in the religious literature, as noted already. In 
Tirumalis'ai there were streets like Palarjcuvenrantiruvidi, 
Ponparappinan-tiruvidi and Narpatte^piayira-Perufi- 
deruvu.® 

Social amenities: There were also provision for 
many social amenities in the villages. Thus at Tiru* 
vo^riyur there was a water-shed in the public road to 
supply water to the pedestrians'^ and a mata in the 
temple to undertake public feeding. We have an inte- 
resting epigraph at Tiruvoj-jriyur which bears an order of 
Kulottunga I to the eiffect that aim-houses (^Sala) in the 
province of Jayango^das'olamafidalam should make 
provisions for free feeding. Accordingly, the Kulottunga- 
solan mata at Tiruvo^jiyur made arrangements to feed 
50 persons.* At Kunnattur there was provision for a 
medical practitioner to attend to those who were 
physically unhappy. This interesting fact is contained in 
an epigraph of Kajaraja III at Kunnattur. It states that a 
certain Kulottungas'ola-Manga]adhirajan Siralan of 
Kunnattur, a Savarijua and Kas'yapa, was the recipient of 
a vaidyakkani (i.e. land set apart for the service of a 

h Ibid. 

2. 136 of 1912. 

3. 187 of 1912. 

4. 154 of 1912. 

5. 333 of 1911. 

6. 11 and 21 of 1911. 

7. 154 of 1912. 

8. 200 of 1912; ARE. 1913, p. 105. 
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physician) of Kunrattornadu/ The Government Epi- 
graphist for the year 1929-30 thought that the epithet 
Saroarnna used along with his name was of special 
significance, as it probably denoted a class or caste on 
whom the duties of physicians usually devolved. He also 
adds: “The Vaijayanti gives the synonym of Savarnna to 
be The son of a Brahman by a Kshatriya woman’ or a 
Mahishya who had various duties, such as tending of 
cattle and practice of astrology and medicine.*’* This 
particular doctor seems to have served for the whole of 
Kunrattur-nadu. 


184 of 1929-30. 

ARE, 1929-30, p. 81, Para 27. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE GROWTH OF RELIGION AND LITERATURE 
IN THE MADRAS REGION 


Section I 

RELIGION 

It is a well-known historical fad, that toleration 
and broad-mindedness had been the hallmark of the 
religious policy of the Hindu kings of Southern India. 
Under the patronage of such enlightened inonarchs, South 
India presented a conducive atmosphere in which 
various religious faiths like Bhuddhism, Jainism, S'aivism, 
Vaishnavaism and Christianity, found it possible to 
spread and flourish even at a pretty early age, without 
fear of emasculation or persecution. The religious history 
of the Madras city and its surroundings can, in a way, be 
said to reflect the general trends that were at work in 
the religious sphere of South India as a whole; all the 
above mentioned religious faiths had their following here 
in the past, as can be guaged by many of the vestiges 
that have been left behind in literature and architecture. 

/. Buddhism and Jainism: Taking the growth of 
Buddhism and Jainism first, we find that both these 
religions, which rose up in North India, made their 
advent in South India, roughly in the 3rd century B. C., 
say during the times of Asokad That these two religions 
were widely prevalent in South India in the early 
1. M. S* Venkatas w«my; Bavdhamum Tamizhvm (Tamil) pp.l9*3^ 
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centuries of Christian era, is clearly borne out by the 
abundant references to them in the S'angarn literature* 
The two great Tamil epics. The Silappadikciram and the 
Manimckhalai are said to have been written by Jain and 
Buddhist authors respectively. The Manimckhal ai r 
testifies to the fact that Kanchi was a very important 
Buddhist centre.^ It relates how a king of Kaiichi 
constructed many buildings sacred to the memory of the 
Buddha, and how he received Manimekhalai at Kanchi 
and gave her a vihara with a Chaitycu where she learnt 
the teachings of the Buddha from the great Buddhist 
divine, Aravana Adi gal. Literary evidences like these, 
(coupled witli tile numerous Buddhistic relics in places 
like Kafichi an<l Nagapatam, go to show tliat Bhuddhisin 
was at one tiinc in a flourishing condition in South India.'^ 
Though Jainism too made rapid strides and tried to 
compete with Buddhism, it was the latter, which, at least, 
to begin wuth, had a profounder influence in South India* 
But this popularity of Buddhism began to decline in the 
course of 5th or 6th century A, D., and Jainism seized 
the opportunity to steal a march over Buddhism." In 
fact, the latter half of the 6th and the first half of the 
7th centuries A. ])., can be called a glorious period for 
Jainism in South India, for it was in that period, that it 
managed to have the Pai;ivlyan King Ninras5r Nedumaran, 
and the Pallava king, Mahendravarman I in its fold, and 
thus form a very real threat to the Vedic Hindusim* 
Stirred up to its depths, Hinduism, with its offshoots- 
S'aivism and Vaishnavism, rose admirably to the occasion 
and took up the challenge, so that the 7th century can 

1. Manimekhalai, Canto XXVIII; lines 170-178. 

2. I. A., 1915, p. 127. 

3. K. R. Subramaniam: The Origin of Saimam and it>a history in 
the Tamil Land (1929) p. 40. 
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indeed be said to have witnessed a conflict between 
Jainism and Buddhism on one hand, and S'avism and 
Vaishnavism on the other. The cause of the latter was 
ably championed by the S'aivite Nayanmars and the 
Vaishnavite A)vars, who determined to stem the tide of 
the heterodox religions, toured the country from end to 
end, and inaculcated the Bliakti cult, through their simple 
and mellifluous language which had a direct appeal to the 
people. The results of this movement were far-reaching. 
It gave a severe set-back to the growth of Buddhism and 
Jainism and led to a tremendous revival of Hindusim. 
From about the end of the 7th century, began the slow 
but sure decline and fall of Buddhism and Jainism in 
South India. Though they did not die out completely 
and a sudden flash or two of their activities (as, for 
example, in the field of literature) were still to be seen 
till about the 13th or 14th century A. D., they ceased to 
be a source of threat to Hinduism thereafter. As between 
Buddhism and Jainism, the decline of the former had 
been more rapid than the latter. In any case, both the 
religions can be said to have lost much of their popula- 
rity in South India from 14th century onwards. ‘ 

With this brief survey of the vicissitudes of 
Buddhism and Jainism in South India as the background* 
let us review the evidences that are available for their 
existence in and around Madras City. It was already 
pointed out that man"y Saivite Nayanmars and Vaishnavite 
AJ.vars toured all over the country to offset the influence 
of Buddhism and Jainism and enchance that of Hinduism. 
In doing so, they came to this region also and condemned 
B uddhists and the Jains here* Thus Tiru jiiana* 

1. M. S. Kamaewamy Iyengar: Spudien in South Indian Jainism 
pp 59-60. 

2. M, 8. Venkataawami; Op, ciU, p. 3^7. 
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sambandar, the opponent of the heterodox religions, in 
his padikams on Tiruvanrniyur and Mylapore, indirectly 
refer to their existence there. He condemns them, as 
those who are cunning and who speak lies.‘ In his 
Pumpavai Padikam (sung at Mylapore) by the singing of 
which he is said to have restored to life the dead girl, 
Pumpavai, he refers to the fact that the miracle that he 
performed was witnessed by the Buddhists and the Jains 
with great astonishment. S'ekkijar who has written the 
life-history of Sambandar, adds that Sivanes'an, the father 
of Pumpavai and a prominent merchant of Mylapore^ 
was a great opponent of the ‘cruel religions,' Buddhism 
and JainisiUj and that Sambandar came to Mylapore 
only to curb their influence.* The Vaishnavite saint, 
Tirumajis'ai Ajvar, who was a native of Tirumajis'ai near 
Poonamallee, is said to have been, first a Buddhist, and 
then, a Jain, before he became a Vaishnavite. He 
himself refers to this in his works. And after becoming 
a Vaishnavite, he condemned the Buddhists and Jains 
very severely.® In fact, from the Nalayira Divyapra- 
ba?tdam and the Tevaram, one can easily infer that 
Buddhism and Jainism were in a flourishing condition in 
South India and that they must have been considered by 
the Hindus as a great menace to their religion. 

Besides these indirect literary references, we have 
some Buddhistic relics near about Madras, which can 
legitimately be taken to confirm the existence of 
Buddhists here. Thus in a village called Kanikiluppai 
near Pallavaram, has been discovered an old image of 

1. (sniB sFirdSu/ir !r ^ - Sambandar in his 

Padikarn on Tiruvanmiyur (II Tirumurai, Pad. 140 V. 10). 

2. See Peria Puranam verses 2935, 2974 and 2988-Publish0d by 
Kovai Tamil Sangam l^o. 12. 

3. See the Section or Vaishnavism, below. 
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Buddha lying on the banks of a lake. It was later on 
found that the image must have been originally situated 
near the present Vinayaka temple there, for the pedestal 
on which the Buddha image must have been originally 
fixed, is found even now there, and it is likely that the 
image was once removed from its original position and 
thrown into a lake. Besides this, a block of stone bearing 
the Dharmachakra of the Buddhists, has also been found 
in the same place. ^ In Mangadu near Poonamalle, three 
Buddhist statues have been found.* In the village, 
Kuvvam, have been found many Buddhistic antiquities, 
the most remarkable being, a very huge statue of Buddha, 
with the features of the late mediaeval period. The same 
is now kept in the Government Museum, Madras.’ These 
Buddhistic .relics, along with the literary evidences 
quoted above, are a fair indication for the prevalence of 
Buddhism around the city of Madras. 

The evidences for the existence of Jainisiii in this 
region are as plenty as they are varied and reliable. We 
have already pointed out how an old manuscript informs 
us about a tradition that Mylapore was inhabited by a 
large number of Jains and that there were many Jain 
pagodas there, one of them particularly dedicated to 
Tirthankara Neminatha, We are also informed by the 
same source, that one of the Jain saints had a dream that 
the town would be swallowed up by the sea and therefore 
the idols in the Jain temples were removed further into 
the interior of the town. And the old temples, as 
predicted, were said to have been submerged by the sea. 

1. M. S. Venkatas wami.' Op, clt.^ 

2. Ibid. 


.3, Guide to the Buddhistic Antiquities, Madras Government Museum 
edited by A. Aiyappan and P. R. Srinivasan (1952) p. 53. 





Fig. 1. V iew of a Jain image found near the Cathedral, San Thome. 

— Courtetiy of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
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Whatever the actual fact might be about the encroach- 
ment of sea, the tradition that Mylapore was an important 
Jain colony and that there was a Jain temple dedicated 
to the 22nd Tjrthankara Neininatha, finds remarkable 
confirmation in archaeological and literary sources, Thus 
in 1923, the Archaeological Department of India unearthed 
two Jain statues of about 40 inches in height from the 
vicinity of San Thome* Both of them were male 
‘digambara’ statues. One of them (Fig. 1) which is a 
little damaged is surmounted by a hood of a five-headed 
cobra, whereas the other one is without a hood.^ Father 
Hosten reports that he found another Jain statue in the 
Saint Thomas Cathedral at San Thorne** That there was 
a temple at Mylapore dedicated to the Tirthankara 
Neminatha, is borne out by the following literary 
evidences: 

Ncmi7iut]uuif a Tamil work of the 12th century A.D. 
by one Gunavira Bandithar of Kalandai, has an invo- 
catory verse in honour of Tirthankara Neminatha of 
Mylapore." The author was a Jain as he himself informs 
us in his work;^ and the way in which he has chosen to 
call this short treatise on Tamil grammar {sinnul) after 
Neminatha of Mylapore, proves to the hilt his deep 
attachment to the temple there. Another work called 

1. Photographs of both these statues are available witli the Archaeo- 
logical department. Southern circle, Madras. 

2. Hosten; Op. clt., p. 182. 

3 - ‘^(muihQutrijSM Q LDuS eo IT 

^eiDLDUJiriiw Q rb fb IT ^ £^r erbSrjp/ Quuj/r/s^j’’ 

See Ncminatharn^ edited by K. R. Govindaraja Mudaliar, The 
South India Saiva Siddunta works, Publishing Society. 

4. The Tamil work Tomlamandalasadakau} also informs us that the 
author of aw was Jain poet from Kalandai in Tondai- 

mandalam ( verse. 32.) 
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Trfu Nur.rcindadi by AvirQdha][var, a Jain poet of perhaps 
14th century, ‘ which has 103 verses in honour of 
Neuiinatha mentions his shrine at Mylapore in the very 
first verse. In that verse, the author puts forth a 
fervent appeal to the God ‘abiding at Mylapore** to 
shower blessings on mankind. Besides these, there are 
said to be some more unpublished Padikams on Neini- 
natha, containing references to his shrine at Mylapore." 
The editor of Rcminutham gives a long verse of one such 
Padikarn in which the poet waxes eloquent on the 
beauilful Jain temple which stands on the sea-shore at 
Tirumayilapuri (Mylapore). Shorn of the possible poetic 
exaggerations, the verse clearly points to the inference 
that there was a Jain temple at Mylapore. 

All the above evidences, the Jain statues found 
at San Thome and the many literary references to 
Neminatha of Mylapore, put beyond all doubt the 
inference that Mylapore had a Jain temple; and the fact 
that a fairly large number of poems has grown round it, 
in its honour, makes us think that it must have been of 
considerable importance among the Jains in the olden 
days. In fact, it is said, that even today, among the 
Jains of Madras, is current a Padikarn on Neminada- 
swami of Mylapore, which was once used as a sort of 
daily prayer-song. 


1. Vide - Kalalkkajanjiam, vol. I (1954) p. 236. 

2. “ld;dCJl£) uauS^OTqA r§&srj[)i ld&st ^ii3 Hr ^ l 

Qutrifimh ^Q^iLQiEtrmr L—Qei) 

3. Mr. Mayilai cheeni Venkatas wami has recently published some 
of those unpublished padikams on Neminathar at Mylapore. See 
his ^Mayilai Neminathar Padikarn* (1955) published by Nallarivu 
Manram, Arani. One of those padikams has 13 verses, each one 
of which ends as * ^(r^mdsoQLnsQiu drsidmirfi si^tridQaj, 
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Many other places near Madras, besides Mylapore^ 
bristle with memories of old association with Jain 
religion. Thus, about nine miles north-west of 
Madras, in a place called Pujal (near the Bed Hills), 
there is an ancient temple dedicated to Sri Adhinada 
Bhagavan. The temple, though renovated of late, seems 
to have been an old one and the tradition that has 
gathered round it, has it that it was built on the insistence 
of a Jain saint. It seems, that when the saint came to 
the village of Pujal, he was invited by one of its 
inhabitants for food. But the saint told his host that he 
would take food only after worshipping God in the form 
of a Jain image. Hearing this, the anxious host ordered 
a sculptor to make a Jain image in accordance with the 
rules laid down in the Jain scriptures. The Jain saint 
afterwards offered prayers to it and broke his fast. 
While departing from the village, he asked his host to 
build a temple for the image, which he did/ 

In Villivakkarn (about 6 miles north of Madras 
Central Station, on the way to Avadi) two beautiful stone 
images of Mahavirathe twenty-fourth Tirthankara, - one 
in the standing posture and the other in the sitting 
posture, have been found and the same are now kept in 
the Government Museum, Madras/ Similarly, an image of 
Mahavira was discovered in Poonamalle also/ An 
inscription found at Tirunages'varam,* a suburb of 
Kunnattur near Madras, and another at Mangadu,’ refer 
indirectly to the existence of a Jain Palli. All these 

1. The Madras Tercentenary Commemoration Volume p* 358. 

2. A. R. E., 1911 p. 5, 

3. Archaeologiciil Survey of Ind r, Annual Report 1926-1927 
p. 231. 

4. 224 of 1929.1930, 

5. 358 of 1908. 

H— 13 
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evidences overwhelmingly support the view that the 
territory round about Madras City, was once dotted with 
Jain colonies here and there, and Mylapore, in particular, 
must have been a very sacred place for the Jains. 

11. Saivism: Having reviewed the evidences for the 
prevalence of Buddhism and Jainism in and around the 
City of Madras, we have to trace the development of the 
S'aivite religion there. The territory under our investi- 
gation containing as it did important and hoary S'aivite 
temples as those in Tiruvorriyur, Mylapore and Tiru- 
vanrniyur, must have naturally played a magnificent part 
in fostering the S'aivite religion. Especially the 7th, 8th, 
9th and 10th centuries were its palmy days, as it was in 
the rest of South India also; for that was the period in 
which a brilliant galaxy of Nayanniars like Appar, 
Sambandar, Sundarar, Kalianar and Vayilar, as well as 
the great apostle Pattinathu Adiga], were actively associ- 
ated with this region. 

The Pas'upatas at Tiruvorriyur : 

But before we deal with the growth of S'aivism as 
expounded by the Nayanmars, we have to trace the 
vicissitudes of the heretical school of S'aivism, w^hich 
seems to have had some hold on this place. It is a well- 
recognised historical fact that the heretical form of 
Saivism, as represented by the Pas'upatas, the Kapalikas 
and the Kalamukhas, was becoming popular even in the 
the days of Mahendravarman I, who had ridiculed their 
cruel practices in his Matt avilasaprahas' ana. Even the 
Tevaram hyrnners often intersperse their songs with 
severe outbursts of condemnation of this sect. The 
Pas'upatas, the Kapalikas and the Kalaipaukhas, formed 
an extremely fanatical group of S'aivites believing in 
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all sorts of repulsive practices. The Kalamukhas, for 
example, marked their forehead with blackstreak. They 
believed that for the attainment of heaven one must eat 
food in a skull, besmear the body with the ashes of a 
dead body, eat the ashes, keep a pot of wine and worship 
the God as seated therein. They also believed in human 
and animal sacrifices and the offer of wine to God.^ And 
this form of S'aivism seems to have had its influence over 
Tinivorriyur and probably Mylapore also.“ 

In Tiruvorriyur, there was a shrine for Karanai- 
Vitankadeva-^ The Government Epigraphist for 19.12- 
1913, thought that Tiruvoniyur ‘was perhaps the home 
of the S'aiva sect of the Lakulis^a - Pas'upatas and was 
believed by them to be as sacred as the Karohana of the 
north, where the founder of the sect is supposed to have 
incarnated. For this reason also, the place may have 
been called Kiiranai which is an apparent corruption of 
Karohana (Karvan) in the Bombay Presidency.'* About 
the old image of Padambakka or Gaulis'vara in the Tiru- 
vor^iyur temple, the same writer says that it 'does not 
correspond to any of the forms of S'iva known to me and 
leaves it doubtful whether the image may not be one of 
Lakulisa of Karohana with whom Tiruvorriyur may have 
been intimately connected.*'^ 

Local tradition is strong in asserting that in the 
Tiruvorriyur temple were present many evil practices, 
like the offering of arrack and flesh to the goddess, the 
sacrifice of animals etc. The goddess of the place was 

1. Baaclarkar: Vaiahnavlsm, Sfalois mathd Minor Religious systems 
p. 127. 

2. J. I. H., 1949, Vol. 27. 

3. 109 of 1912, also S. 1. 1. Vol. Ill p. 133, Note 12. 

4. A. R. E., 1913, p. 86. 

4. Ibid: P. 103. 
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believed to have bad a fierce aspect* demanding animal 
and human sacrifices. And these crude practices were 
only put an end to by the great S'ankara who, it is said, 
personally went to Tiruvo^iyur and threw away the all- 
swallowing spirit into a well and closed its mouth with a 
huge slab, so that it could never again come up and 
demand human and animal sacrifices. Even now by 
way of appeasing the goddess, as it were, religious rites 
are observed in honour of her. And Sri S'ankara’s great 
service to the temple has been commemorated by placing 
his idol in the temple and offering daily worship.’ 

Though due to S'ankara’s influence- the evil practices 
were put an end to, Tiruvorriyur did not cease to be a 
centre of the S'oma Siddhantha or the Pas'upata school of 
Shaivism with, of course, more refined practices. In fact, 
inscriptional evidences are available to assert that a great 
apostle of the S'oma Siddhantha, Niranjanaguru made 
Tiruvorriyur the seat of his activity. An inscription of 
the 10th century A. D. informs us of a gift of land by 
Niranjana-Guruvar an ascetic from Tiruvorjriyur to the 
temple of Mahadeva (Siva), built by the Guru himself 
and named (after himself) Niranjancs'varam- The 
god was called ‘Niranjanes'varattu - Mahadevan.** It 
seems quite probable that Niranjanaguru established a 
mata (monastery) of Sanyasins or ascetics which 
attracted to it even royal gums like Chaturanana 
Pu^idita. This is supported by an inscription of the 10th 
century belonging to the Eashtrakuta king Krishna III, 

1. A. R. E., 1912, p. 68. In uonnection with Sri S'ankara’s visit to 
Tinivoxxiyur, the interesting information that is contained in an 
epigraph (154 of 1912) of Kulothunga I can be noted here. It 
mentions a particular locality of Tiruvorxiyur as Sankarappadi. 
Quite probably the name is commemorative of the Advaita 
philosopher’s visit to the place. 

2. 372 of 1911. 
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which gives in a detailed manner the life-history of 
Chaturanana PunJita, a great exponent of the Pas'upata 
cult/ According to it* Chaturanana Paijdita was a 
native of Kerala and was endowed with great qualities. 
Master of all arts and sciences, he rose to become a close 
associate and guru of Eajaditya, the son of the Chola 
king Pariintaka I (907-953 A. D.) It was then that an 
important incident happened that proved to be a turning- 
point in the life of Guru Vallabha (as Chaturanana 
Pundita was then known). It was the battle between 
his disciple, prince Eajaditya, and the Eashtrakuta king, 
Krishna III, at Takkolam (94i) A. D.) in which Eajaditya 
was put to death. Shocked and grief-striken at his 
disciple’s death, Guru Vallabha became disgusted with 
this world and renounced it by turning into an ascetic at 
Tiruvo;;j;iyur, after getting initiation from one Niranjana- 
guru. He took the name Chaturanana, became a Maha- 
vritin and also the head of the mata at TiruvojriyOr. 
It can well be gathered from the above inscription, that 
Niranjana-guru, from whom Chaturanana Pundita 
obtained his ‘vratas,’ had a at Tiruvoy;riyur, perhaps 
for propagating the S^oma-S'iddhautha (i.e., the doctrine 
of the Pas'upatas). And, it seems, that after Niranjana- 
guru, his renowned pupil, Chaturanana Pundita, became 
the head of the mata^ Two inscriptions belonging to 
Eajcndra Choladeva I (1012-1043 A. D.) refer to the gifts 
made by Chaturanana Pundita on the birth-day festival of 
the king as well as his efforts in constructing the Vimana 
of the temple.^ Inscription of a much later date enables 
us to infer that a succession of Chaturanana Pu^ditas 
presided over the mata at various times, so that it makes 

1. 181 of 1912. A. Pv. E., 1913, II, Para 17. E. I. xxvii, No. 47. 

2, 104 and 126 of 1912. 
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tis think that Chatnranana was the title given to the head 
of the mata at Tiruvoj;riyur. Thus, an inscription from 
Tiruvorriyori belonging to the later half of the 12th 
century gives us the important information that the 
Chola king Eaiadhirrijadeva II, accompanied by two 
learned teachers Chauranaija Eu^dita and Vagis'wara 
Pundita, came to the Tiriivorriyur temple during the 
Panguni Uttiram festival and listened to a reiigioiis 
discourse.' The above inscription itself informs us that 
Vagiswara Pundita was an exponent of the Soma 
Siddhanta or the doctrine of Kapalikas, and that 
Chatnranana Pundita was the head of the local mala. 
Thus, the temple at Tiruvorriyur had an institution to 
propogate, and a teacher to expound, the Soma Siddhfinta 
school of S'aivi&ni. The mala secmiH to liave been 
called as Tirumayanamaia and it is said that the poet 
Kamban refers to it in one of his stray verses.* What 
popularity the doctrine of Soma Siddhanta had with the 
people especially in relation to the orthodox S'aivism, it 
is indeed difficult to say. But the fact that there was a 
regular order of ascetics and a mata for the propogation 
of the doctrine, together with the fact that even a king 
like Kajadhirajadeva II heard a religious discourse in 
company with the followers of Somasiddhanta philosophy, 
shows that the latter was not as much open to ridicule as 
in the days of Mahondravariuan I. The reason might 
well be that thanks to S'ankara's preaching, the Pas'n- 
patas, the Kapalikas an.l tlie Kalainukhas toned down 
their repulsive practices considerably and adopted more 
refined ways. 


1 . 


371 of 1911, 8, I. 1. V. No. I3r>8. Also soo 200 of 1912. 


V. Rangacliarya : Topographical List of Jiiscriptioris vol. 1, p. 434 
No. 973, and 399 of 1196, S. I. T. V, No. 1351. 
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Appar : 

It was pointed out, at the beginning of this section 
of the chapter, that the territory under our investigation 
played a conspicuous part in fostering the S'aivite 
religion, thanks to the Nayanmars and other saints, like 
Pattinathar and Aru^agiriniithar. The first of these 
Nayanmars, who visited this region and made it his 
object of admiration, was Appar or Tirunaviikkarasar, 
who lived in the beginning of the 7th century A. D. He 
was born of a Vellaja family in Tiruvatnor in South 
Arcot District and he is said to have been a staunch Jain 
before he became a S'aivite. After becoming a S'aivite, 
lie went on pilgrimage to all the important S'aivite 
siirineB of the ('ountry with, a great determina..fc 3 on to 
stamp out the influence of Buddhism and Jainism. In 
the course of liis pilgrimage, he went to Kaiichi and took 
the credit for having converted the Pallava king 
Mahendravarman I from Jainism to Hinduism. The 
Peria PurCnuim gives a graphic account of Appar’s visit to 
Tiruvrinjiiivur, Mylapore and Tiruvorriyur. He first 
went to Tiruvanmiyur and worshipped Marundis'ar and 
His consort, Sokkanayaki. The Purinuim says that from 
there, he proceeded to Mylapore and then to Tiruvoniyur, 
where be stayed for some days composing many of his 
highly ctiiotional ‘Padikaius,’ in honour of the Lord of 
Tiruvoniyur. The importance of his visit to this region 
cannot be over-estimated. As Mr. C. V. Narayana Iyer 
wrote, ' his (Appar’s) deep religious fervour, thorough 
scholarship, excinplary life and mellifious poetry, were 
bound to have enormous influence over his contempora- 
ries and advance the cause of S'aivism by leaps and 
bounds. In combination with the other great luminary 
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of his days (Sambandar), he may be said to have practi- 
cally driven Jainism out of the Tamil land.*' 

Sambandar : 

Tirngn5uasambandar who also visited MyJapore, 
Tiruvanmiyur and Tiruvorj^iyor was a younger contem- 
porary of Appar and a Brahmin by birth. Hailing as 
he did from Shiyali near Tanjore, Sambandar showed, 
even as a young boy, signs of deep scholarship and intense 
devotion to Lord Siva. Like Appar, Sambandar also 
undertook a tour of all the important places of South 
India to spread the influence of S'aivism far and wide and 
to reduce that of Buddhism and Jainism. Such a con- 
firmed opponent of those heterodox religions was 
Sambandar, that he made it a point to condemn them 
strongly in almost every one of his Padikams» In the 
course, of his tour he came to Tiruvorriyiir, Tiruvanmiyur 
and Mylapore, Padi and Tirumullaivayil. It was in 
Mylapore that he performed one of his most wonderful 
miracles by bringing back to life the dead Pomprivai, the 
daughter of a rich merchant of Mylapore, S'ivanes'an. 
He did this by singing his soul-stirring Pumpuvai 
Padikam in the Kapalls'warar temple. The whole 
padikam has a pathetic ring about it, for in each verse 
Sambandar regrets how Pilmpavai had gone without 
being able to enjoy the numerous gay festivals that were 
celebrated in the Kapalis'warar temple from time to 
tirrie. Thus in the second verse of the Pumpuvai 
Padikam. Sambandar refers to the Aippasi Guam festival 
and to the feeding of the devotees on that occasion. In 
the third verse, he refers to the Kartikai festival during 

1. 0. V. Narayana Iyer: Origin and Karhj History of Shaivism in 

South India p. 388. 
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which time the whole of the town would be illumined by 
lights. In the fourth verse he mentions the celebration 
of Thiruvadirai Nal in the month of Margaji. In the 
next verse, he mentions the festival of Taippus>am which 
was celebrated in the month of Tai. In the sixth verse 
he refers to the Masi Magam when the people of 
Mylapore would go in large numbers to the sea to have 
holy bath. In the remaining four verses, he refers to 
the festivals like Pangwii Uttiram (in the month of 
Pang uni). Ashtami Nakshattiram (in the month of 
Vaigasi) and Pcrunjundi (perhaps the Pavitrdtsavam.) 
The fact that almost every month of the year pulsated 
with religious activity, shows that Mylapore must have 
been quite a busy and active centre of S'aivism. 

Sundarar : 

About a century later came Sundaramurti Nayanar, 
another Tevaram hymner. He was born in a poor 
Brahmin family in Navalur in South Arcot District. A 
certain dramatic event that is said to have happened on 
the eve of his marriage with a girl of his own caste, 
diverted him from the path of worldly life to one of 
religion and piety. Intoxicated with great devotion to 
God, Sundarar, a true ‘Samayucharya’ that he was, set 
out on a tour of pilgrimage to the S'aivite shrines of 
South India. Thus, he came to Tiruvorriyiir, where a 
significant incident in his life took place. In the temple, 
Sundarar met a girl who was doing pious service to God 
and he fell in love with her. She was a Vellala girl, 
Sangali by name, who even as a young girl was so 
animated with the devotion to S'iva, that when her 
parents talked about a marriage-proposal for her, she 
went away to Tiruvorriyur temple, saying that she 
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would marry only a true devotee of Lord S'iva and until* 
theUi she would R[)end her days doing service to the 
temple at Tiruvon;iyur. The Pcria Purancim goes on to 
say how prompted by the Lord, Sangali extracted from 
Sundarar a promise to the effect that he would never 
part from her after their marriage* and how later on, 
Bundarar, driven by a passion to visit some more shrines 
of South India, had to break his promise by going out of 
Tiruvorriyiir and lost his eyesight completely as a 
penalty. Sundarar himself seems to allude to his blind- 
ness in his songs. Thus he says in one place ‘ 0! yon 
who blinded one of my eyes for the sake of Sangali.”^ 
In yet another place he almost pathetically prays to God: 
‘Tf it is right (on your part) that you should de[)rive me 
my eye sight you \vid give iiic at k-.ast a staff.”'' And 
the story goes that Sundarar regained his eyesight when 
he was in Kauchi and Tirnvarur. 

Kalia Nayanar and Vavila Naynar : 

Besides being the scene of activity and the object of 
admiration of those tlirce great Saivite Samavacharyas, 
this region was also the birtli place of two Mainmrirs - 
Kalianavanar and Vavila Nayaniir - who lived earlier 
than Sundarar ami later than Af)par.^ Kali yanay^i^nar 
was born in the caste of oilmongcrs in TiruvorriyOr. He 
took upon himself the pious duty of supplying oil to 
the temple-lam j)s. in conrse of time, it is said that his 
resources began to dwindle, making it impossible for 

1. Because of the marriage that took place between Sundarar and 
Sangali which was blessed by Clod, the Tiruvorriyiir temple is 
specially chosen today for conducting marriages. 

2. Sundarar G3.3 

3. Ibid, 54.4 

4. C, V. N. Iyer, Op. r.ii., pp. 125-1 20. 
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him to carry on his pious duty any longer. Yet, he did 
not hesitate to sell all his possessions and even hire 
himself out as a labourer in order to fulfill his duty. As 
he could not cope with the situation even then, he 
decided to offer his own blood instead of oil to the lamps. 
And when he was about to do it, the grace of the Lord 
descended on him and gave him the unique distinction of 
being revered as one of the sixty-three Nayanmars, so dear 
to the S'aivites. Another Nayanmar who was born in 
Mylapore inaVellala family and who also won the 
sainthood by bis silent and intense devotion to God was 
Vayila Nayanfir (the dumb-saint). Even to-day in the 
Kapalis'warar temple, Mylapore, there is a special shrine 
tor Vavil” Nriyaiiar to perpetuate the memory of its 
association with tlie saint. 

Pattinathu Adi gal : 

Another leading S'aivite saint whose life is intimately 
connected with TiruvorriyOr was Pattinathu AcUga]. 
ascribed to the iOth century A. He was born in 
Kaveripunjpattinam in a rich Vais'ya family. When he 
was leading a married life with all material comforts, 
a feeling that this world was extremely unreal and tempor - 
ary suddenly flashed on him and made him renounce 
v/ordly life. lie gave up all his riches and with them 
his desires and passions, put on a piece of loin-cloth and 
wandered from place to place, worshipping God. After 
visiting places like Chidambaram, Kanchi and Kalahasti, 
he came and settled down at TiruvorriyOr. He was so 
attracted to the Tiruvorriyur temple and its surroundings 
that he spent the rest of his life there itself, 

1. ,Soe the valid arguments put forward in favour of this date by 

Mr. S. Anavaradavinayakam Piliai in his Tumit Permmakkal 

Varalaru (1921) pp. 192-194. 
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singing some of the finest pieces of poetry like the 
UruvoKr.ynrtokai f which enshrine in themselves a 
remarkably liberal conception of religion/ It is said that 
one day when he was seated on a high sandmound near 
the sea.shore at TiruvorriyGr, he saw young boys playing 
merrily and joined them in the play. He told them that 
even if they buried him in a sand-grave, he would come 
out unscathed after some time. The boys accepted this 
challenge joyfully and buried him completely under the 
sand. Pattinathar proved the truth of his claim by 
coming out of the grave twice. But when he was buried 
for the third time, he never rose up! On that spot, today* 
stands a temple commemorating the incident connected 
with the great poet and sage. ‘ Pattinathar 's Samadhi’ as 
it is commonly known, attracts people in large numbers 
who go to pay their humble homage to the departed saint. 

Sckkilar : 

In the 12th century another great figure in the 
history of the S'aivite religion - Sekkijar - iiailed from 
Kunrattur near Pallavaram and did signal service to the 
cause of S'aivisrn, by recording the lii‘e~stories of the 
Nayanmars in his immortal Feria Piirunam* The detailed 
way in which he describes the actual routes by which 
Appar, Sambandar and Sundarar Avent to Tiruvanmiyur, 
Mylapore and Tiruvorriyor and also about the exact 
situation of the temples there, shows that S'ekkijar 
must have bad a fairly intimate knowledge of those 
places.^ 

1. Sen Tamil Vol. xxxviii. 

2. Ilis life is dealt witli in greater detail in another section of the 
same chapter. 
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Arunagirinadar : 

In the 15th century, Mylapore and Tiruvo^-riyur were 
visited and sung by another great S'aivite Saint and poet* 
Arunagirinadar, the author of the famous Tiruppugah 
Born in Tiruvannamalai in North Arcot district, 
Aru^agiri was given to easy morals in his youth. But 
soon he realised his folly and repented for the same by 
trying to fall down from the top-most point of the Gopura 
of the temple. But the Lord is said to have saved him. 
Prom then on, he became the truest devotee of Lord 
Muruga on whom he composed beautiful poems like 
Kandar Andiidi, Kandaralankaram, Kandar aniihudi , Vel 
Viruttam, Mayil Vinittam, etc. The work for which he is 
most noted is of course the Tiruppugah a collection of 
his spontaneous outpourings on God. His peregrinations 
on TiruvorriyOr, Mylapore and Tiruvanmiyur also figure 
in his Tiruppugah^ 

Monasteries : 

The growth of the S'aivite religion under the fostering 
care and leadership of the Nayaninars and other later 
saints has so far been dealt with. The development of 
S'aivism in this area was also greatly facilitated by 
the existence of a number of matas which had for 
their main aim the propagation of religion, besides 
catering to the literary and social needs of the people. 
Thus the Tiruvoiriyur temple, quite in keeping with its 
greatness, had about six matas in its precincts. We 
have already referred to the mata called TirumayUna 
mata, presided over by the Chaturanana Pu^dithas. 
Besides that, there was the Rajendras'dian mata probably 
built by Ariyammai, a devotee from Northern India.* 
1. Kalaikha\anjiam^ op. cit,. pp. 197-198. 2. 127 and 135 of 1912. 
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Another mata in the TiruvOfjciyur temple was called 
Kuldttungas'olan mata apparently called after the Choja 
king Kulottunga I. To this mata was given a portion 
of the village Pavambakkam as gift for feeding fifty 
S^aiva devotees daily/ Then there was the Jirtigjiana- 
samhandar mata for which a whole village in the Pu)al 
Kottam was given as gift during the time of the Telugu 
iChoda king Vijayaga^dagopaladeva, which was to be used 
for feeding the Mahes'waras.^ During the same period 
the existence of another mata of Nandikcs'wara alias 
Ariyavratam-Kooda Mudaliyru’ and his pupils is also 
reported/ In the time of the Vijayanagara king Hari- 
hara II» who was a staunch Saivite, sprang up another 
mata called Angarayana mata in the TiruvOj'riyur 
temple/ In Tiruvanmiyur, there existed the Tininavuk- 
karasu mata during the days of Kulottunga Chola Illd’ 
The importance of the existence of these matas in this 
region cannot bo exaggerated. They played a significant 
part in propogating the tenets of S'aivism as well as by 
serving as a vital element in the social structure of the 
people. Indeed, the existence of a vast net-work of 
matas spread over almost all the important Hindu 
shrines is a chief characteristic of the state of Hinduism 
in South India in the medieval times. 

Religious Festivals : 

The flourishing condition of S'aivism in this region is 
also reflected in the numerous festivals that were 

1. 200 of 1912. 

2. 238 of 1912. 

3. 239 of 1912. 

4. A. R. E., 1913 p. 86. 

5. 303 of 1911. 
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celebrated in this place frequently. We have already 
referred to the festivals that were celebrated in the 
Kapalis'warar temple, Mylapore, during the days of 
Sam bandar. In the Tiruvorriyur temple also, a good many 
festivals are reported to have been celebrated. Amongst 
them were the Tiruvadirai Nal when the god Kara^ai- 
Vitanka was taken in procession and was made to hear 
the recital of the Tiruvempdvcii ; the Arudra festival also 
called as Ivajendras'ol.an Tirunal (evidently in honour of 
Eajendra Ch( 3 la I in whose reign this festival is reported 
to have been conducted), which was celebrated in the 
month of Mdrgali ; the Pangtmi Uitiram festival when 
the Chola king Kajarajadcva II was himself present in the 
temple and the Puduyidu festival conducted during the 
first crop of the year. Besides these, there were many 
special services like the Virardjendran TirnppaUieluchchi 
(during the time of Kulottunga I) the Tribhuvanavtran' 
Sandi (during the time of Kulottunga III) and Kaliyurki 
lavan-Sandi.^ 

Greatness of Tiruvorriyur Temple : 

The two hundred and odd highly informative inscrip- 
tions from Tiruvorj;iyur speak volumes about the tremen- 
dous influence that this temple must have exerted among 
the S'aivites all over India. Devotees from Kashmir in 
the north as well as those of the extreme south were 
attracted to this temple. Thus, an inscription of the 12th 
century A.D. mentions the gift, made to the temple by 
one Ariyan Tiruchchirrambalam Udayar Maduman alias 
Kattiman of Kashmirapuram." Another inscription men- 

1. 104 of 1912; 371 of 1911; 139 of 1912; 130 of 1912, 209Tf~1912, 
S.I.T.I. Vol. I No. 521 and 242 of 1912. 

2. 369 of 1911. 
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tions the gift made to the temple by one Nimbaladgvi* 
wife of Indaladeva of Talaigrama in Viratadesai the 
modern Hangal in Dharwar, near Bombay.’ Another 
north Indian devotee who seems to have settled down in 
Tiruvoj;riyur and made enormous gifts to the temple was 
one Ariyainmai, wife of Prabhakara Batta who came from 
Margalapura in the Aryadesa.^ She seems to have 
established a mat a called Rujcndra-s’dlan mat a and even 
maintained a flower-garden for supplying four garlands 
everyday to the temple. 

In South India itself the, temple was the object of 
attraction for many kings and queens, princes and 
military chiefs and common people, even from the 
extreme Pandyanadu and the Cheranadu, who lavished 
many gifts on the temple. Among the kings and chiefs 
who made a personal visit to the temple were: liajadhiraja 
II, Kulottunga III^ Eajaraja III, a military chief of 
Parantaka I and Uttamasoladeva, son of the chola king 
Gandaraditya (949-959)."' Besides this, queens like 
Mahadevi Adigal (during the time of Aparajithavarrnan)/ 
Patradhani wife of Vairameghan, perhaps the son of 
Aparajitha,'* Kfulavan Mahadgvi, (wife of Kulottunga I)*» 
Perumal Nachchi (senior queen of prince Pahchanadi- 
vanan Nilagangarayar)' and princes and military chiefs 
like Kodandarauiar and Arindigai PerumaUar (son of the 
chola king Parantaka I)®, Sattan Ulagan (a chief of 

1. 138 of 1912 and A.R.E., 1913 II 22. 

2. 107 of 1892, 127 of 1912, 141 of 1912 and 155 of 1912 S.I.I. iv.555 

3. A. R. E. 1913 pp. 1 10-11 and S.I.I. iii, No. 115. 

4. 163 of 1912. 

5. 161 of 1912. 

6. Ill of 1912. 

7. 117ofl912. 

8. 164 of 1912 and 170 of 1912, 
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Vanadalanjeri of S'olanadu, in the time of Parantaka I)^ 
Vira-chola Illangovelar®, a Commander-in-chief of Kulot- 
tunga I and Is'vara Nayaka,^ the Tuluva chief, are among 
those who have made enormous gifts to the Tiruvorriyur 
temple. 

The foregoing facts about the Tiruvorjriyur temple, 
when taken together, afford eloquent testimony to the 
fact that right from the days of Appar down to those of 
the Vijayanagar it was one of the grandest citadels of 
S'aivism, shedding its light far and wide and challenging 
comparison with the great temples of Tanjore and 
Chidambaram. It is no wonder that the Madras region, 
having in its fold such an old and mighty temple as that 
of Tiruvorriyur, besides the equally old temples of 
IMylapore. TiruvaumiyOr, Padi and Tirumullaivayil. 
])layed a great part in fostering the S'aivite religion in 
South India. 

IIL Vaishnavism : If the Madras region was one 
of the foremost centres of S'aivism, it also proved to be 
a fertile ground for Vaishnavism to grow and flourish. It 
must be borne in mind that the Bhakti cult, as fostered 
by the Vaishnavite A).vars, had ToQclaimai^dalam as its 
home, for it was from there that the first four Ajvars 
hailed. Of these four, Pey AJ.var and Tirumajis'ai AJ^var 
were born in Mylapore and Tirumajis^’ai (near Poonamalle) 
respectively, while the other two. Poigai Ajvar and 
Budattalvar, though not born here, are said to have 
visited Triplicane. Later on, Tirumangai AJvar visited 
some shrines in and around Madras and made them the 
object of his admiration. Another great figure in the 

1. 176 of 1912. 

2. 806 of 1912. 

3. 244 of 1912. 

H— 14 
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history of Vaishnavism in South India with whom the 
Madras region had the good fortune to be associated, was 
Tirukkachchinambi, an elder contemporary and a close 
associate of Ramanuja. In the Vijayanagar times, i>he 
great Ettur Kumara Tatachariar, one of the leaders of 
the Vaishnavite sect, made Tirunirmalai one of the 
centres of his activity. Added to these facfcS; was the 
existence of places like Triplicane and Tirunirmalai 
which were included in the one hundred and eight 
DivyadeVams, so sacred to the Vaishnavites Even to-day, 
the pilgrimage of a Vaishnavite is considered to be 
complete only when he has visited the above places. 
Inevitably, therefore, the territory under our investiga- 
tion played a vital part in fostering the Vaishnavite 
religion. 

Pcy Alvar: Taking the life of Pey Afvar first, we 
find the tradition, as incorporated in the Gitruparamparai , 
that he was born in Mylapore in a well, near Madavap- 
perumal temple. Even to-day a huge well in Arundale 
Street, Mylapore, is shown and venerated by the 
Vaishnavites as the birth-place of Pey Ajvar and even 
a festival in conducted there in his honour. One 
important fact to be noted is that among a very few 
places that find mention in Pey A) var's verses, Triplicane 
is one. The Gurupar amparai makes Pey Afvar a 
contemporary of Poigai AJ var and BhudattaJ.var so that 
all the three are together called as the ‘Mudal Afvars’ or 
the 'First Ajvars.’ Poigai and Bhutam were born in 
Kanchi and Mallai (Mahabalipuram) respectively. All the 
three saints are said to have met one another at Tiruk- 
koilur (South Arcot) under remarkable circumstances and 
came to know of one another’s greatness. After singing 
the praise of God at Tirukkoilur, they came to Mylapore 
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and Triplicane where they met Tirumajis'ai AJ^var. Pey 
A^var is said to have settled down in Triplicane itselh 
while the other two departed to their respective places. 
Among the four thousand verses that constitute the 
Nrilayira Divya Prabhandam, a hundred belong to Pey 
AJ.var. His work goes under the name Eiarpa, MUnram 
Tiruvatidadit while the first and the second Tiruvandadis 
belong to Poigai and Bhutam. Speaking about the 
Madal Afvars, one significant fact has to be noted ; we do 
not find in their works even a tinge of what can be called 
as sectarian bitterness. We have to search their works 
in vain to find any adverse reflection on other religions 
like Buddhism, Jainism and S'aivism, which we may 
come across in so]ne of the works of the later Ajvars. 
The religious outlook of the Mudal Afvars was charac- 
terised by exceptional liberalism which transcended all 
sectarian barriers. To illustrate the above fact, we need 
only refer to Pey Alvar’s famous verse (which begins as 
'i\il Sadayum Nil Mudiyum..,)m praise of Lord Venkates- 
wa.ra of Tirupati, wherein he described the Lord as 
appearing to be a combination of the forms of Vishnu 
and Sfiva. 

Tirumalis'ai Alvar: 

Another AJ.var who had an intimate association with 
the Madras region was Tirumajis'ai Afvar, who is said to 
have become a disciple of Pey Al.var at Triplicane. 
Tirumajis'ai was born in the village of that name near 
Poonamalle in a poor Sudra family. That he was born 

1. “ This fact, and their employment of the vmha metre in their 

songs points to a really very early date for them not later than 
the fifth or sixth Century A. D.” Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
in A History of South India pp. 408. 
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in a low caste is supported by his own words' which 
really evoke sympathy in us. Though in his young days 
he was plying his caste profession of making baskets, he 
was endowed with an insatiable curiosity to know about 
the supreme Being. So he tried the worth of religions 
like Janism and Buddhism. But not being satisfied with 
what these religions offered, he stepped into the fold of 
S'aivism. When he was a S'aivite his name was 
S'ivavakkiar. The Guruparambarai says that even as a 
S'aivite, he composed many verses and went on touring 
the country for the purpose of establishing the 
supremacy of S'aivism. But, when he went to Mylapore 
and Triplicane, he met the great Vaishnavite saint Pey 
A)var, under whose dynamic influence he turned to 
Vaishnavism. This traditional account of Tirumajis'ai 
Ajvar’s varied religious affiliations at different times 
seems to find support in his own words. Thus in a stray 
verse attributed to him, he says : “We have learnt the 
religion of the S'akya, that of the Samanas and we have 
examined the agama work composed by S'ankara (S'iva). 
But by our own good fortune, we have put our faith in 
the Black one with red-eye (Vishnu)’'. In the last verse 
of his Nanmugan Tiruvandadi he says : “ I have realised 

now that you (Lord Vishnu) are the Lord of Siva and 

Brahma also. I have also realised that you are my lord”^ 
In addition to the above instances, we also come across 
in his works some virulently angry remarks on other 
religions like Jainism, Buddhism and S'aivism which 
make us think that he was a veritable convert. Thus in 
one place he says : The Samaras (Jains) are dull- 

1 . (^earasefTinu <sff irem i^^Lb l 9 jDrh^Qojesr — Tiruchchanda 

ViruUam. 

2 . /iir€kQp<aS(^^(^Lh OD/geuih gjafl 

crLbQuQ^unr^ / iLftsT (sCS^efr 
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headed; the Bandhas are in a delusion; and those that 
worship S'iva are ignorant. Those who do not worship 
Vishnu are of low intelligence indeed.* 

Tirumangai Alvar : 

Another conspicuous landmark in the growth of 
Vaishnavism in this region, was marked by the visit of 
Tirumangai AlVar in the 8th Century. A petty chieftain 
of Alinadu in Tanjore District, Tirumangai, is said to 
have even taken to highway robbery in his excessive 
desire to feed a thousand devotees everyday. And the 
tradition goes that Lord Vishnu and His consort came in 
the form of a Brahmin couple with rich jewels on them 
and when Tirumangai in his usual raanneri began to 
plunder them and came to know who they were, he fell 
prostrate at their feet and became one of the foremost 
devotees of Lord Vishnu. 

Of the four thousand verses which constitute the 
Naidyira Prahandham, a big slice of 1,361 verses belongs 
to Tirumangai. His works are: (1) Pcria Tirumoliy 
(2) Tiriikunmddndakam (3) Tiruncdundandakam (4) Siriya 
Tirmnadal {b) Pcria Tirimadal (6) TiruvelukkuKrirukkai* 
It is in the Pcria Tij'umoU that we get his peregrinations 
to Triplicane and Tirunjrmalai. The very ecstatic way 
in which he exclaims 'T have seen Tiruvallikkeni!” at 
the end of every verse of his •Padikam' on that place, 
shows that Triplicane must have been a venerable centre 
of Vaishnavism and that a visit to that place was 
considered as a coveted privilege among the VaishnaviteSi 
We have sufficient grounds to believe that Tirumangai 
Alvar was very much attracted to the lovely temple that 
stands even to-day on the Tirunirmalai hill. For. apart 


1. Nanmugan Tiruvandadi, 6. 
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from singing a whole ‘padikam* in praise of it in his 
Peria Tirumolj$ he frequently mentions the place even 
when he is singing the praise of other temples. Such 
references can, for example, be seen in his ‘pasuram’ on 
Tiruvadandai‘ as well as in the Tiruncdundandakam*^ 

The significance of Tirumangai AJ.var’s visit to this 
region can hardly be over-estimated. In bringing about 
the mighty revivalism that pulsated Hinduism in the 8th 
century and in offsetting the rising tide of heterodox 
religions like Buddhism and Jainism in South India. 
Tirumangai Ajvar had no small part to play. By his 
whirlwind tour of every nook and corner of South India 
and by his zealous inculcation of the Bhakti cult through 
his beautiful verses, he can be said to have done for 
Vaishnavism what Tirugnanasambandar did for S'aivisin. 

TirukkaclKhinamhi : 

The next great figure in the history of the growth 
of Vaishnavism with whom the Madras region was 
associated, was Tirukkachchinarnbi, who was an elder 
contemporary of the great Vaishnavite Acharya - 
Kamanuja. Born in a Yaijiga chetti family in Poonamalle, 
he even sacrificed his family-duty, and lost himself, 
completely in meditation. Even as a young boy he 
visited Vaishnavite centres like Triplicane. SnpermTibudur 
and KaSchi. He had a special attachment to the 
Perarulalaperuma] temple at Kahchi and it is said that he 
used to carry garlands daily to that temple from Poona- 
malle. He also went to Srirangam where he met 
Alavandar and Perianambi, two of the greatest 
Vaishnavite Acharyas of the time. He learnt from them 

1. Peria Tirumoji II, 7, stanza 8. 

2. Stanza 18. 
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the tenets of Vaishnavisni, came back to Kanchi and 
permanently settled down in the Perarujalapperuma! 
temple. His deep attaclnnent to that temple got him the 
names such as Perarulaladfisan and Gajendradasan. The 
Guruparamparai says that he was such an ardent devotee 
of Perarulalapperunial that even persons like Sri 
Rivnanuja went to him to take advice and to know the 
Lord’s will and opinion. The fact that Ramanuja* 
though born of a Brahmin family, approached Tiruk- 
kachchinambi and requested him to have him (Ramanuja) 
as his disciple is itself a testimony to Tirukkachchi- 
nambi*s greatness. And quite appropriately, there is a 
special temple dedicated to Tirukkachchinambi at 
Conjcevaram. His influence on the Vaishnavites can 
also perhaps be gathered from an inscription found at 
Tirunirmalai (dated 3rd year of Kulottunga III) which 
informs us that an oil-monger called Tirukkachchinambi- 
dasan from Poonamalle made some gifts to the temple at 
Tirunirmalai. His real name as given in the inscription 
itself was Ayiravarman Alkoridavilli. But the fact that 
he adopted the name of Tirukkachchinambidasan shows 
Tirukkachchinambi’s influence over the Vaishnavites.' 

Tdtdcharya : 

Under the Vijayanagar rule this region came under 
the spell of a celebrated figure in the history of 
Vaishnavism in South India. He was Ettur Kumara 
Tirumala Tatacharya, also known as Lakshmikumara 
Tatacharya and Kotikanyadanam Tatacharya, a poet, 
philosopher, controversialist and preceptor of the 
Vijayanagar king Venkata II (I58G-1614 A.D.) He was 
a descendant of Srisaila Puma who is said to have taught 


560 of 1012. 
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Ramayana to Sn Ramanuja. The members of the 
Tatacharya family had all along wielded a profound 
influence on the VaishnaTites especially because they had 
the backing of the later Vijayanagar kings, who were 
mostly Vaishnavites. Thus the great Panchanadibhan* 
janam Tatacharya, the father of Lakshmikumara Tata- 
charya was the royal Guru of Sadris'iva Raya (1542-157G) 
and Sri Ranga I (1577-158G), while the son himself was 
the royal Giiru of Venkata II. Of their many services to 
the cause of Vaishnavism w^ere their personal manage- 
ment of Vaishnavite temples and the receiving of gifts or 
grants for the temples from the kings, using their 
influence with the latter. Thus, according to an inscrip- 
tion, Lakshmikumara Tatacharya was the manager of 
the Vaishnavite temple at Tirunirmalai near the modern 
Chromepet during the time of Venkata II. ^ Another 
inscription from the same temple informs us that while 
Tatacharya was managing (Parupatya) the temple some 
grants were made to the shrine of Ajagiyangan.^ The 
Tirunirmalai inscriptions suggest that he was supervising 
some other Vaishnavite temples of the Chingleput district 
as well." Lakshmikumara Tatacharya or Kotikanyadanam 
Tatacharya, as he was more familiarly known, was, like 
Tirumangai AJ.var before him, evidently attracted to the 
beautiful little shrine at Tirunirmalai. Tradition says 
that he even performed a great ‘yaga in that temple. 
Even to-day a small hall in the temple is pointed out as 
the spot where he performed the *yaga^ 

Royal Patronage : 

The attitude of the kings towards the Vaishnavite 
temples of the Madras region is worthy of notice here ; 
1. 566 of 1912. 2. 564ofl912] 3. A. B. E. 1913 U. 
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we have already seen how a Pallava king effected vast 
improvements and thereby beautified the Triplicane 
temple and how the same was gratefully acknowledged by 
the Vaishnavite saint Tirurnangai Ajvar. Subsequently! 
the Vaishnavite temples here seem to have been greatly 
patronised by a set of influential chieftains who invariably 
affixed the name ‘Njlagangarayan' to their names. ^ Thus, 
prince {pillaiynr) Kulottunga-S'oia-Kannappan Nalla- 
nayanar Panchanadivanan Nilagangarayan made a gift of 
1.650 kuU of land to the temple of Tirurnijis'ai AJvar at 
Tirumijis'ai near Poonamalle.^ The same temple received 
gifts of land made by Panchanadivanan Arunagiriperuma] 
Nilagangarayan;* It received gifts of land and tax from 
other Nilagangarayans also.* Similarly, the Vaishnavite 
temple at Tirunirmalai received a gift of six vUis of land 
from Arunagiripperuiiia/ Nilagangarayan in 1292.'’ In 
Pajaraja Ill’s reign, Madurantakappottapi Gandagopalan, 
an influential chieftain, made a gift of land for 
maintaining a service called Tiruvaliparappinan Sandi 
(i.e., the festival of the man who spread Vaishnavism) 
in the temple of Tirunirmalai Emberumau.'’ Later 
on, in the Vijayanagar days also, some signs 
of royal patronage being given to the Vaishnavite 
temples are visible. We have already referred to the fact 
that Tatacharya, the Guru of Venkata II, was the 
manager of the Tirunirmalai temple. Gobbiri — Qba — 
Eajayya, the father-in-law of the Vijayanagara king 
Venkata II# seems to have been very much attached to 

1, See Appendix I. 

2 of 1911. 

3. 4 of 1911. 

4. See inscriptions, 2, 3 and 5 of 1911. 

5. 537 of 1912. 

534 of 1912. 
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the Triplicane temple and he made a gift of two 
villages and a garden to it/ That in the Vijayanagar 
times the Triplicane temple was a prosperous centre of 
Vaishnavism is seen by the celebration of a number of 
expensive festivals. Thus an inscription dated in the 
reign of Venkata II (1586-1G14) mentions the Brahmot- 
savarn in the month of Chittirai. It mentions the Car 
Festival {JYliruther\ floating festival, Vasuintha T^inmdl 
and Andal festival.* Another inscription of the Vijaya- 
nagara times mentions the Uriyadi festival. Jay anti festi- 
val. Vaddyatti festival, and TinippdrvmaJSrh'rnnanavami 
festival. The same inscription, which is rather long, 
mentions in a detailed manner the various expensive 
items that formed part of those festivals." It is also 
interesting to note that during the same period the 
images of Tirumajis'ai Afvar and Sri Eamanuja were 
installed and worship offered in the Triplicane temple.^ 

IV* Christianity : 

Christianity too had its early growth and develop- 
ment in the Madras region. In fact, it figures as one of 
the earliest centres of Christianity in India We have 
already seen in the first Chapter that a strong and 
persistent tradition attributes the introduction of Christi- 
anity in this region to the days of the apostolic mission 
of Saint Thomas, one of the disciples of Jesus Christ. 
Apostle Thomas is said to have founded a Church at 
Mylapore which flourished along with its bishops and 
priests for quite a long time. Gregory of Tours in the 

1. S. I. I. VIII, No. 535, 530 amr5377~Also M7E. R.^ 

Para 56. 

2. S. 1. 1. VIII, No. 534. 

3. Ibid, No. 636. 

4. Ibid, 635 end 539. 
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sixth century recorded the accounts which he heard from 
a monk called Theodorous about the church and inonas- 
tary of ‘striking dcrnensions that stood near the tomb 
of Saint Thomas in India.* Bishop Medlycott thought 
that the church and the monastary referred to by 
Theodorous were, those that existed in Mylapore/ Even 
the king of* England, Alfred the Great, according to the 
early annals of England, sent his ambassadors to the 
shrine of Saint Thomas in India in 883 A.D." The Arab 
travellers of the 9th and 10th centuries are also taken to 
refer to San Thome Mylapore when they mention the 
place in India called Betumah i.e., the House of 
Thomas." Father Hosten maintains that the slender 
pillar fragments, the Cross and the stones bearing the 
Pahlavi inscriptions that were found on the Great Mount 
by the Portuguese excavators in 1547 go to show that 
they belonged to a church which stood on the top of the 
Mount in the 7th century A.D.* But Dr. Burnell thinks 
that the Mount colony of Christians was established 
only in the 10th century A. About 1292 A. D. John 

1. Medlycott; Op. clt. But W. R. Philips takes objection to the 
identification of the church described by Theodorous with tluit of 
Mylapore for Theodorous had not only not mentioned the name 
of the place h© visited but also some of the features of his des- 
cription hardly fit in with Mylapore (I. A., Vol. XXXII. P. lol.) 
Another writer points out that the church, if there had been 
one, must have come into existence only after the first half of 
the sixth century, A.D. for Cosmos who came during that period 
and who had much to say about Christians in South India had 
not mentioned the church of Saint Thomas (J.R.A.S., 1900, 
P. 1027.) 

2. James Hough : op. cil. p. 105. 

3. I. A. 1931, P. 109. 

4. Hosten op. cit. pp. 37-38 and 187. 

5. I. A. Vol. iii( 1874) P.311. 
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of Montecorvino, an Italian who became the first Archi- 
bishop of Peking passed through the country of India 
wherein stood the church of Saint Thomas on his way 
from Persia to China/ He stayed there for thirteen 
months and baptized about one hundred persons. His 
companion Friar Nicholas of Pisotia, of the order of 
the Preachers, is said to have died at Ran •Thome and 
was buried near the church that stood there. Marco 
Polo who was in Mylapore in 1293 reports the existence 
of a church there as well as of some Christians who were 
in charge of it.‘^ Thirty years after Marco Polo’s visit, 
that is in the beginning of the 14th century, Friar 
Odoricus found at Mylapore some fifteen houses of 
Nestorians. and a church filled with idols." A little later 
in the same century, John De Marignolli saw not only a 
church but also a monastary at Mylapore.^ For the 
15th century we have the account of Nicolo Conti 
who reports the existence of “ a large and beautiful 
church ** and a thousand Nestorians who inhabited 
‘ Malepor ’ (Mylapore). But Barbosa in the beginning of 
the IGth century found the same church in partial ruin 
and tended by a Mohammudan ‘ fakir ’ who kept a lamp 
])urning there/ He also noted how the Christians in 
India held in great reverence the vicinity where Saint 
Thomas was buried and how they frequented it on pil- 
grimage to carry away some pellets of earth from the 
place where the tomb of the apostle was situated— a 
fact, which both Marco Polo and John De Marignolli 
have also recorded. Early in the same century in which 

1. Yule: Cathay and the Way Tither, oj). ciU 

2. Yule : Marco Polo Vol. II P. 355. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Op. cit. 

5. Yule : op. cit. p. 357. 
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BarboBa visited Mylapore, also came the Portuguese Tvho 
formed their settlement at the place which they called 
as San Thom6 T)e Meliapor. From that time (about 
1522 A. D.) San Thome began to develop fast into a 
flourishing Christian settlement on the eastern coast. ^ 
In fact, the advent of the Portuguese on the soil of 
Madras can be said to have ushered in a glorious period 
for Christianity there because the Portuguese were 
greatly interested in building up the town of San Thome 
particularly because they venerated it as a place 
associated with the activity of Apostle Thomas. Thus 
in 1524, they effected vast repairs to the old edifice 
and built new chapels at San Thorne-^ The chapel that 
they built on the site which they considered as the tomb 
of apostle Thomas formed the nucleus of the present 
Koman Catholic Cathedral of San Thome- In 1547, as 
pointed out in the first Chapter, the Portuguese made 
vast excavations in the Great Mount (Saint Thomas 
Mount), discovered an inscribed stone and the cross and 
re-erected a church dedicated to ‘Our Lady of Expecta- 
tion’. The Luz Church, which is situated west of the 
San Thom6 Cathedral, was also probably built sometime 
after 1547 A.D., by a Franciscan monk.^ The tradition 

1. Fr. Heras oj). cit. p. 64. 

2. Love op, cit, p. 289. 

3. On the authority of an inscribed stone built into the South wall of 
the Luz church. Mr. J. J. Cotton {List of inscriptions on To^nbs 
or Monuments in Madras, vol I, p. 165) asserted that the church 
was built in 1516 and that it was the most ancient European 
building on the coast. But, Colonel Love disputes this claim by 
pointing out that Correa who was in San Thome in 1621 and who 
had so much to say about it had not a word to say about the 
existence of the church. He says that the Luz Church must have 

been probably built sometime between 1547 and 1682 A.D. 

{op, cit pp. 289-2901 
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has it that some mariners who were caught up in a furious 
storm vowed to build a church to the Virgin if they were 
saved from the storm. Just then they saw a guiding 
light flashing out. They followed the light and landed 
safely on the shore of San Thome* The light travelled a 
mile into the interior and finally disappeard. On that 
spot they erected the church of our Lady of Light (De 
Nossa Senh-Ora da Luz)-' Gasparo Balbi, a Venetian 
merchant who was in San Thome in 158*2, testifies to the 
existence of many more churches, lie Jiientions tlio 
church dedicated to our Lady where the Fathers of Saint 
Paul “baptize the Gentiles (Hindus) and exhort and 
instruct them in matters of Faith”. He also refers to the 
churches of “Our Lady of the Mount” and of Saint 
Lazarus (it is situated a few hundred yards south of San 
Thorne.)*^ It was in the same century-about 1545 A.D- 
that the great Christian saint of the Jesuit order, Francis 
Xaviert came to San Thome and lived there for four 
months in the house of a vicar, close to the church of 
Saint Thomas- In a letter that Francis Xavier wrote 
from Malaya to Portugal he has stated that there were 
about a hundred Portuguese families in San Thome and 
that Christians of the locality attached great reverence to 
the place where Saint Thomas attained martyrdom."' 

In the first half of the next century also many 
Christian institutions cropped up round Madras. In the 
year 1006 the Bishopric of Madras was set up for the first 
time. The Capuchin Mission was founded in 1G42 under 

1. Ibid, 

2. See the extract from Balbi’s travel diary given by Love op. ciL 
pp. 292-293. 

3. Xavier’s letter is quoted in the book **The Hand of Xavier'''' pp, 110 
and 125. Also see Heras, Op. cif, p. 05, foot note. 
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the sanction of the Pope, mainly for the benefit of the 
Oatholic residents, who were mostly of the Portuguese 
origin. The Mission was granted a site adjacent to the 
Fort St. George for building its church. * Its first priest 
was a French friar of the Capuchin order called Father 
Ephraim de Nevers, who was mainly instrumental in 
building the church dedicated to the Apostle St. Andrew- 
Father Ephraim even maintained a public school for 
children, several of whom were English. He was of such 
a pious nature that he is even said to have acted the part 
of the peacemaker in the disputes that arose between the 
English of the Fort St. George and the Portuguese 
settlement of San Thorne,^ The needs of the Protestants 
in the English settlement of Fort St. George also began 
to receive attention in the first half of the 17th century. 
In 1()4G the Protestant factors and soldiers of the 
settlement desired the provision of a chaplain and Master 
Isaacson who arrived at Madras from Surat in 1647 was 
made the first Kesident Chaplain of Fort St. George.® 
Besides these, the Portuguese actually built a fort at 
San Thorne with parapet walls, five yards high. De 
Rezende who has noted the existence of this fort says 
that it was built by the Portuguese to protect the church 
of St. Thomas from the encroachment of the sea. He 
mentions a number of convents and churches like those 
of St. Paul, St- Dominic, St Augustine etc., which were 
inside the fort. He notes the existence of 1‘20 Portuguese 
and two hundred “black Christians'* inside the fort, 
besides a number of servants and others. Outside the 
fort also there were numerous Christians, six hundred of 
whom were fishermen." Albert d^ Mand elslo wh o 

1. Love : op. cit. pp. 47-50. 2. Ibid. pp. 73-74. 

3. See the full extracts of their accounts given ,by Col. Love 
op. cit. pp, 297-299 and 304. 
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tra'velled in India between 1638 and 1640 has recorded the 
existence of six hundred Portugese and some Armenians 
at San Thom6. 

The attitude of the Vijayanagar monarchs towards 
the Christians of San Thome was on the whole an 
enlightened one, despite the occasional quarrels between 
them, which we have noted in the second chapter. The 
above-mentioned De Rezende himself wrote : “the king 
appreciates peace, and shows himself a friend of the 
Portuguese though he is actuated by self-interest. 

He himself mentions how the lord of the land granted 
two villages, one of which was called Ejumur (Egmore) 
from which the clergy derived 300 pagodas for their 
living/ The Vijayanagar king Venkata II was very 
liberal in making gifts to the Jesuits. He not only 
allowed them to establish their churches at Chandragiri 
and Vellore but gave a thousand gold pieces annually 
with which they maintained a College at San Thome and 
their mission at Chandragiri * Another striking example 
of the cordial relationship between the Portuguese of San 
Thom6 and the Vijayanagar king Venkata II can be 
cited; when Rev. Father Simon de sa, Rector of the 
College of San Thome went to Chandragiri foi; opening 
their mission there in 1598, he was warmly received by 
Oba Raya, the father-in-law of Venkata and introduced to 
the king, who received him in audience. On that occasion, 
the Rector was given large presents which included a 
golden palanquin * 

Inspite of all these facilities for development, the 
sixteenth century was also a period of great stress and 

1. Rev. Fr. Heras : op. oil, pp. 467, 470-471. 

2. Rev, Fr. Heras : op, oil, pp. 464-485. 

3. Ibid, pp. 464-465. 
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atrain for the Portuguese settlement of San Thorny, 
because it was plagued with internal disorder and 
threatened by external attacks from the Muslim, the 
Dutch and French forces.* Indeed Col. Love calls the 
period between 1600 and 1672 as a period of decline and 
fall of San Thome. Any way, Christianity had long 
taken root in the soil and the vicinity round Madras had 
a great share in fostering the Christian religion in our 
country. 

Islam : 

The growth of Islam round Madras before 1650 A.D. 
had not been prominent, even though its presence here 
even in the 13th century is well attested by Marco Polo 
who, as shown in an earlier chapter, has mentioned the 
existence of the Saracens. Durate Barbosa has referred 
to a Moharamadan fakir who lighted a lamp at the St. 
Thomas’ church. The Muslim invasion of South India 
in the llth century and that of Golconda forces in the 
17th century must have increased the number of Muslims 
who settled down here. But the growth of Islam during 
the period under our study had not been spectacular by 
any means in this region. 


Section II 

LITERATURE 

Sanskrit : 

As learning and religion went largely hand in hand 
in India, a brief survey of the state of learning and 
literature in this region wilhnot be out of place here. 
Numerous inscriptions, Sanskrit and Tamil, engraved on 

1. See Chapter II above. 

H— 15 
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the walls of the temples, especially at Tiruvo^^iyur, 
afford sumptuous treat of the literary excellence that was 
attained by those ancient people in those languages. 
The Sanskrit epigraph of Mahendravarman I’s time (7th 
century A-D.) at Pallavaram written in the Grantha 
characters, which describe the various colourful titles of 
the king, highlight their capacity for making fine and 
picturesque phrases of high literary taste. ^ Again, the 
famous inscription of 10th century A. D, at Tiruvoy;^iyur. 
which graphically describes the life-history of Chatur* 
anana Pa^ditha, right from his boyhood to the time of 
his settling down at Tiruvoj;riyur, is written in fine 
Sanskrit poetry.^ Similarly, the numerous Tamil 
epigraphs of the Cholas which, in their historical 
introductions, describe the various victorious acts of the 
kings bear testimony to their proficiency in the language. 
Such epigraphs are found in large number at Tiruvorri- 
yor.’ That Sanskrit learning was promoted and Sanskrit- 
knowing people encouraged at Tiruvoi-j^iyur is amply 
borne out by the inscriptions there. There was at the 
Tiruvon:iyur temple a special hall called Vyakaranadana 
Vyakhyana Mandapa, where a regular school seems to 
have been conducted to teach Pacini’s grammar. This 
grammar hall, according to local tradition, was the 
original place where Pacini, the great Sanskrit gram- 
marian, received directly from Lord S'iva the fourteen 
aphorisms called the ' Mahes'vara sutras.^ It is evidently 
iTTlI. XII No. ]3. 

2. El. XXII, No. 47. Also see other Sanskrit inscriptions like 104 
and 109 of 1892, 206 of 1912 etc. 

3. See SII. IV, No. 556; SII. V, Nos. 1354, 1356, 1359 etc. Another 
inscription of Aparajita at Tiruvo^riyur is in Tamil poetry (SII. 
XII, No. 93). The Government Epigraphist calls it as a ‘poetical 
record’ (ARE. 1913, p. 90) 

4. ARE. op. cit., p. 110 
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because of this tradition, which seems to have been current 
at Tiruvoj^^iyur even in the Cho]a days, that a Cboia 
inscription calls the Lord at Tiruvojriyur as Vyakara- 
^adana Perumal/ One of the worshippers {devakarmin) 
of the Tiruvo^j-iyur temple also called himself Vyakara- 
uadana Bhatta, in addition to his other name S'uryadeva.* 
At various times, rich gifts were lavished on the Tiru- 
voiriyur temple for the upkeep and maintenance of this 
grammar school, its teachers and pupils. Thus, an 
inscription of Kulottunga III informs us that one 
Dargaiyandi Nayakkan, agent of Sittaraisan, gave lands 
at Kulattur for the maintenance of the Vyakaranadcma 
Vyakhyana mandapa*'' Another epigraph of later date 
records that residents of the whole district of Pujar 
kottam granted the pon-vari collected both in the 
northern and southern divisions of Tiruvori;iyar for the 
purpose of maintaining the same historic mandapa where 
there was special provision for Vyakhyana or exposi- 
tion of doctrines.^ Another epigraph mentions the 
existence of a tnandapa called Vakkdnikkum mandapa at 
Tiruvoj^riyur, where evidently learned discussions were 
held/ 

Another proof of patronage given to Sanskrit at 
Tiruvoj:j:iyur is seen in the provisions made there for the 
recital of the Vedas and the numerous gifts that were 
given to those who recited them. From an interesting 
inscription of Bajendra I, we learn that the provision for 
the grant of food and cloth to the Brahmans who recited 
the Vedas formed an essential item of expenditure for the 

1. 120 of 1912. 

2. 116 of 1912. 

3. 201 of 1912. 

4. 110 of 1912. 

5. 166 of 1912. 
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temple.' An epigraph of the same king, records the gift 
of money made to the Timvo^jiyor temple for celebrating 
the Margaji-Tirnvadirai festival and for feeding three 
Brahmans learned in the VMas-^ Instances of this kind 
where the learned Brahmans were patronised in the 
temple to recite Vedas can be multiplied.’ But what has 
been said above is sufficient to show that an active 
interest in Sanskrit was kept alive by the temples, which 
had always been, in South India, great centres of culture 
and learning. 

Tamil : 

The evidences for the growth of the Tamil language 
in this region are far greater. We must observe that the 
Ajvars and the Nayanmars and other saints like Pattina- 
thar and Arunagirinathar who visited many of the places 
in this region gave an impetus to the growth of the 
Tamil language. Great poets as they were, their simple, 
chaste and devotional language had a profound hold on 
the people for a long time to come. The singing of the 
Tevaram and the Tiruvembavai became a permanent 
feature in the S'aivite temples. Thus an inscription of 
Vjrararajendra I in the later half of the eleventh century 
says that some sixty veli of waste land of the temple was 
reclaimed by the order of the king and their produce was 
utilised for services in the temple which included the 
recital of Manikkavasagar’s Tiruvembavai , the Tevaram 
Tiruppadiyams and maintenance of priests, dancing 
masters and girls.' A later epigraph belonging to the 
Vijayanagar times refers to the practice of reciting 

r 146 of 1912, ARE. 1913, p. 96. 

2. 140 of 1912. 

3 . See for example 163 of 1937-38 133 of 1912 etc. 

4 . 128 of 1912, ARE. op. cit. p, 104. 
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Tiruppadiyam and Tirtivemhavai hymns by the Padiyilar 
of the same temple.’ Apart from this, the life - stories of 
the sixty three S'aivite Nayanmars were extant at Tim- 
vorjiyur even from the time of Eajadhiraja I, for an 
inscription of his time refers to Sundarar’s Tiruttondam- 
£ai, the original nucleus of the Periapurana,* The sanae 
inscription also informs us that the sixty three NainmSrs 
were deified and offered worship in Tiruvon:iyur temple. 
Similarly, on the Vaishnavite side, we have already seen 
Tirumajis'ai Alvar, the author of Tiruchchanda Viruttam 
and Nanmugan Tiruvandadi , was deified in his birth place as 
•early as the time of Kulottunga III.^ The AJ.vars* works 
also must have been quite familiar to the people in this 
region. We have an inscription of the Vijayanagar king 
Sadas'iva at Triplicane which mentions the existence of 
Tiruvay Mo\i Mandapa in the Sn Parthasarathy Temple.'^ 
The Tiruvuymoli Mandapa might have been so called 
evidently because Nammalvar’s TiruvaymoU used to be 
either recited or commented upon there. Even to-day, 
the recital of the four thousand Divyaprabhandas is an 
indispensable feature on all important occasions including 
the annual ten* day festival at the Triplicane temple. 

TiruvaUiivar : 

So far for the epigraphical evidences regarding the 
growth of Tamil language in the tract round Madras* 
The flourishing condition of a language in a particular 
region is also guaged by the literary figures that it has 
produced from time to time. In this connection, 
it must be remembered that an old tradition attributes 

1 . 196 of 1212, ARE. op. 118 * 

2, 137 of 1912, ARE. op cit., p. 99. 

3. 2 of 1911. 

4, SIT. Vn. No. 538 
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to Mylapore the unique honour of having been the birth- 
place of one of the greatest of the Tamil poets - Tiru- 
valluvar - the author of the far - famed work TirukkuraL 
The exact time in which Tiruvajluvar lived is the subject- 
matter of controversy, even though the consensus of 
opinion seems to be in favour of placing him in the 
first three centuries of the Christian era.* His personal 
life also is rather obscure and all that we know about 
him is only through tradition as told by some of the late 
works like the Kapilar Ahaval and the TiruvaUxivamalai ^ 
According to the former work, he was the son of a 
Brahman called Bhagavan by a Pulaya woman named 
Adi. In accordance with the vow they had taken on the 
eve of their marriage, Bhagavan and Adi gave away all 
their four daughters and three sons as presents to 
various persons. Valluvar was presented to one 
Vaj|uvai a resident of Mylapore. The same work also 
states that Valluvar's profession was weaving. The 
other work TiruvalluvamUlai informs us that though 
Valluvar was a weaver by profession, he was endowed 
with profound scholarship which attracted to him a 
prominent and wealthy merchant - Elelasinga - who even 
became Valluvar's ardent disciple. It was at Elclasinga’s 
request that Val}uvar composed his immortal work - 
Tirukkurah The tradition of Elelasinga’s association 
with Mylapore is also incorporated in an inscription of 

1. According to M. Srinivasa Iyengar {Tamil Studies, p. 285), 
Valluvar lived in the closing years of the first century A. D. 
G. S* Duraiswamy {Tamil Literature, p. 89) also places him in the 
1st century A. D. V. R. R. Dikshitar {Studies in Tamil Literature 
and History, p. 133) is inclined to place Valluvar in the first or 
second century B. C. But P. T, Srinivasa Iyengar {History of 
tlie Tamils, p. 588) says that Valluvar came later than sixth 
century A- D. K. A. Nilakanta Sristri {History of South India, 
p 350) thinks that A. D. 450-500 is the best date for the Kural 

2. V. R. K. Dikshitar : op. cit., pp. 127-129. 
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the 13th century found at Kovur near Kunnattur, belong- 
ing to the Telugu-Choda king, Vijayagandagopala. It 
gays that the seventy Vellala families that were settled 
by Karikala Chola in To^damandalam included the 
family of Elelasingar at Tirumayilappurd But^ as 
pointed out earlier, the life-history of Tiruvalluvar and 
his exact birth - place, are all facts that have been trans- 
mitted to us by tradition and, unfortunately, no early work 
throws any light on the life of that great poet. Even 
as regards tradition, there is more than one version. While 
one of them attributes TiruvaHuvar to Mylapore, another 
holds Madura, the seat of the ancient Tamil S'angam, as 
his birth - place.® In the absence of authentic and conclu- 
sive materials, it is not possible to say which of these 
versions is correct, even though the former one seems 
to have greater degree of possibility.® Tiruvalluvar's 
work is remarkably impersonal and as such it throws 
little light on the personal life of the author. It is a 
comprehensive treatise on ethics, polity, and love. It 
consists of 133 sections, each section containing 10 
distiches. The first 38 deal with ethics {arani)\ the follow- 
ing 70 with political and economic topics [porul) and the 
rest with love (kamam\ The ethical, moral and religious 
tenets embodied in the Rural are of such universal 
application that votaries of many a religion feel quite at 
home in them and claim the Rural as their own. 

Thus, followers of Jainism, Buddhism, S'aivism and 
Vaishnavisrn and Christianity see in the Rural many 
tenets akin to their own. In fact, each one of the above 
religions claims the Rural as its own. So liberal and 

1. 329 of 1939-40. Also see Part II of ARE. of the same year. 

2. V. R. R. Dikshitar : op. oil., p. 131, 

3. H. A. Popley in his Thz Sacred Rural or the Tamil Veda of 
Tiruvalluvar (1931). 
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flexible are the ideas and ideals that the Rural enshrines, 
that one is jastifled in saying that its author was 
acquainted with different creeds and faiths, took up the 
best in every creed, and thus primarily intended to be 
'a moralist rather than a religious preacher'. 

In the realm of Tamil literature. Tirukkural holds 
a distinguished place of its own- The freshness of its 
ideas, the striking metaphors to illustrate certain 
fundamental truths, its deep insight into many problems 
of life, - all these told in those terse and telling 
couplets, make it a great masterpiece of literature and 
• one of the noblest and purest expressions of human 
thought’. 

The greatness of the Rural as a literary work also 
lies in the fact that it had been the fountain-head of 
inspiration for later generations. It is one of the most 
widely quoted works in the Tamil language. Poets and 
writers of subsequent times freely drew upon the phrases 
and ideas found in the Rural- In fact, the thought and 
the language of Tirukkural have become part of the 
heritage of the Tamils. The fact that Tirukkural has been 
translated into many European languages, is also an 
eloquent tribute to its greatness as "Pothu Marai", a 
name which it has rightly earned. 

Sekkilar: 

Another distinguished figure in the history of Tamil 
literature who rose from the immediate neighbourhood 
of Madras and to whom we have already made brief 
reference was S'ekkijar. Umapati Sivacharya’s work 
Sekkilar Nayanar Puranam, the main source for the life 
history of S'ekkijar, clearly mentions that the latter was 
born in a Vellala family at Kunnattfir, in Puliyur Kottam 
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in Toj^damandalarn. S'ekkijar was a gifted scholar and an 
ardent devotee of S'iva. Knowing his greatness, the 
Chola king of his day (Kulottunga II) honoured him by 
making him a trusted minister and conferring on him the 
title - Uttamas'oja Pallavan. As stated earlier, S'ekki][ar 
is held to have been responsible for infusing in the Choja 
king an interest in the sacred lives of the great S'aivite 
saints, so that the king himself persuaded S^ekkij^ar to 
write the life-stories of the saints in his celebrated work 
Tiruttoiidar Puranam or Periapuranam. S'ekkilar wrote it 
at Chidambaram with great inspiration. After having 
composed it, he himself expounded it before a huge 
concourse of people which included the king, who 
honoured him with the title T ondar sir Paraviivar, 
him with the crown of knowledge and saluted him. The 
Periapuriinam has been included as the twelfth book in 
the S'aiva canon. 

The greatness of Peria Puranam as a masterpiece of 
Tamil literature can hardly be overstated. The simple 
and melodious verses numbering about 4,253 and 
enshrining in themselves the epic stories of the Saivite 
saints have been a perennial source of inspiration for 
countless generations. Its dignified theme and chaste 
and simple poetry have made the work a favourite of 
the people, who venerate it as the Fifth Veda. 

To-day, at Kunnattur. the birth * place of S'ekkijar, 
there stands a small temple in the very place in which his 
house is said to have been situated. There is also the 
Palaravayar tank at Kunnattur, called after Sekkijar’s 
brother Palaravayar, who was also a great scholar and a 
devotee of S'iva. 
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Mayilainathar : 

Another literary celebrity of our region was Mayilai- 
nathar, who wrote his brilliant commentary on the 
celebrated work on Tamil gramraar-iV'<rz«w/7/“Which was. 
written by Pavaijandi in the 12th century A.D. Pava- 
^andi was a Jain who wrote this manual of Tamil 
grammar according to the special wish of a chief called 
S'iyagangan. As S'iyaganga is known to us through 
inscriptions as a feudatory chief of Kulottunga III, the 
Namiul must have been written in his time (A.D. 1178- 
1216).^ It was to this book NannUl, which is considered 
to be the best among the grammar - works in the 
Tamil subsequent to Tolkdppiarn, that Mayilainathar 
wrote his commentary. Mayilainathar was a Jain who 
hailed from Mylapore. Mayilainatha was another name 
by which the twenty-second Tirthankara Neminatha, for 
whom there was a temple at Mylapore, was known. 
Evidently because of this, our commentator called 
himself after the Lord of Mylapore.* That Mayilainathar 
was a Jain is amply borne out by internal evidences of 
the work, wherein we see frequent references being made 
to the Jain works and Jain religious tenets by way of 
illustrations. The unqualified praise that he offers to the 
Jain religion and its founder also points to the same 
conclusion. 

Mayilainathar’s explanations and commentaries on' 
the N annul are noted for their clarity and elaborateness. 
His exposition of the work through questions and answers 

1, K. A. N. Sastri : Cholcm, p, 401. Also see preface for NannTtl 
Mulamum Kandikai Uraiyum, Madras Govt. Oriental Mss Series. 
No. 14. 

2. Dr. U. V, Swaminatha Iyer, N annul MTHarnmn^ Mayilainathar 
t/raiywm (1918), p. xvii ; M. 8. Venkataswami, Mayilai Nsmi- 
nathar Padikam^ P* H* 
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are very characteristic. His commentary also shows that 
he was a very widely read scholar, conversant with the 
earlier works on Tamil grammar like Agattiyam, 
Avinayam, Tolkappiam, Y upper ungdlakarikai and others. 
Among the other literary works that he draws on are the 
Ahananuru, Puranatturu, Kalithogai , Kurunthogai , Kala- 
valinarpaththii, Tirukkural , Silappadikaram, Manimekhalai y 
Nuladiyar, Paripadal etc. The felicity with 
which he writes his commentary, as well as an nnnsnally 
wide range of Tamil works that he quotes from, stand out 
as an eloquent proof of Mayilainathar’s njastery of Tamil 
language and literature. ^ 

The exact date of Mayilainathar is not clear. But 
the facts that he must have lived when the Jain temple 
for Neminatha or Mayilainatha was in existence at 
Mylapore, and that his commentary on Nannul is the 
earliest among those that are extant, may give him an early 
date.* Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer says that from the 
way in which Mayilainatha praises S'iyagangan in his 
work as well as the fact that he gives the Ganga family 
as an example of a family name, it can be inferred that 
he must have been patronised by S'iyagangan himself or 
one of the members of his family.^ If this surmise is 
correct, as it seems likely, Mayilainathar may be taken to 
have lived roughly between 12th and 14th centuries A.D* 

Jnanaprakasar of TiruvorrJyur : 

Another striking literary personality of our region 
was Jnanaprakas'ar of Tiruvoj:riyur who lived in the later 
half of the IGth century A.D."' No reliable information 

1. Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer, op. cit,, p, xviii. 

2. Ibid, pp. xvii-xvii. 

3. S. Somasundara Desikar, Tamil Pulavargal Varlaru pp. 133-136. 
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is available regarding his early life. But hie birth - place 
appears to have been Sendhai or Sendhanur. After 
learning the S'aiva sastras under the great Kamalai 
Je[Maprakas'ar of Tiruvarut, he went and settled down at 
Tiruvojjiyur where he wrote many of his works including 
the TiruvorrJyur Purnnam. The Puranam, which describes 
beautifully the sanctity and the hoary traditions of 
Tiruvory:iyur and its great temple in 568 Tiruviruttams, 
was based on the accounts contained in the Padma 
Pur ana and the Brahnmnda Pur ana. This is acknow- 
ledged by Jnanaprakas'ar himself in one of his verses. 
The same verse also makes it clear that he wrote the 
Tiruvor.riyTtr Ptirana to fulfill the desire of his beloved 
guru of Tiruvarfir. The PurUna brings out clearly 
Jnanaprakas'ar*s deep attachment and reverence to 
Tiruvojrj-iyur, and the Adhipuris'varar temple therein. 
Evidently because of this and his long association with 
Tiruvorj-iyor, he came to be familiarly known as 
Tiro vorj-iyur- Jnanaprakas'ar. 

His two other works are Sivajnana Siddhiyar 
Parapakka Urai and Sankarpamrakarana Urai. Sivajnana 
Siddhiyar and S ankarpanirakaranam were two classical 
treatises on Tamil S'aivism written by Arunandi and 
Uraapati S'ivacharya respectively ; and Jnanaprakas'ar ’s 
learned commentaries on these works are considered to be 
very valuable. 


1 . (SufiiStoiT I t u^Lfj^^ih l 3 F iji LD ir emr rs /s oir ejP ld 

Qu(V^(SSiLDL^S Qjem/DlLfLDCnjg 
c») sr ^ ^ ^ Ouitr^ 







The Pallava Cave at Pallavaram. 


CHAPTER V 


ARCHITECTURE 

Madras and its surroundings contain temples with 
hoary past. A careful study of them reveals some of the 
prominent architectural features that were prevalent in 
different epochs of South Indian history. The Pallavas, 
the Cholas and the Vijayanagar rulers who ruled over the 
territory round Madras for a much longer time than did 
any other dynasty, have left their impress on the growth 
of temple architecture in tlie region. In this chapter, a 
brief study of as many as twenty temples in the region 
has been made ; some of the temples which are either 
very small or dilapidated and which are comparatively 
less outstanding in their architectural beauty have been 
left out. But a description of these twenty temples itself 
will bear testimony to the architectural wealth of the 
region. The region also contains some good examples of 
European architecture in India. 

Pallavaram : 

The rock-cut monolithic cave at Pallavaram (Fig. 2) 
to which brief attention was drawn even in the first 
chapter, is considered by expert archaeologists as one of 
the earliest of its kind ever attempted by the Pallava 
kings in South India. It was cut in the time of Mahen- 
dravarman I (600-630 A.D-) who has been called ‘the 
founder of the Hindu architecture in South India’ ^ The 

1. See A. H. Longharst ; Pallava Architecture (early period), Memoir 

of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 17, p. f». 
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Pallavas of the S'imhavishnu line, and Mahendravarman 
1 in particular, did the poineering work in scooping the 
rocks to construct temples, without using brick, mortar or 
timber. So much so. the history proper of temple 
architecture in the south is taken to have begun with the 
Pallavas. Thus, Jouveau-Dubreuil, divided the history of 
Dravidian architecture into five periods; the Pallava 
period, (A. D. 600-850) that of the sculptured rocks, 
the early Chola period (A.D. 850-1100) that of the grand 
Vimanas, the later Chola period (A.D. 1000-1350) that of 
the most beautiful gopuras, the Vijayanagar period (A.D. 
1350-1600) that of the (pillared halls), and the 

modern period after 1600 that of the corridors.^ The 
growth of architecture during the first period, under the 
Pallavas, is further divided into 4 periods by A.H. 
Longhurst. They are (i) the early half of the 7th century 
A.D. when the style of Mahendravarman I was prevalent 
(ii) the later half of the 7th century when the style of 
Mamalla was in vogue (iii) the period between A. D. 674 
and 800 when the style of Bajas'imha was popular and (4) 
the period between 800 and 900 when the style of Nandi- 
varman was in practice.^ 

It is to the first period, that is, the first half of the 
7th century A.D. that the Pallavaram cave, along with 
those at Dalavanor, Mahendravadi, Siyamangalam, 
Mandagappattu. Vallam and Trichinopoly belongs. All 
these were subterranean rock-cut excavations usually 
known as cave-temples. Some of the general features of 
these caves are : they have one external facade which is 
in the face of rock with a shrine - chamber excavated in 
one of the side-walls. The external ends of the facade 


1. J. Dubreuil : Dravidian Architecture » p. 38. 

2, A. H. Longhurst: op cit,, p. 8. 
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sre usually provided with doorkeepers, one at each end, 
protecting the outer entrance. A characteretic feature of 
the pillars of these caves is that ‘the upper and lower 
portions are cubicah while the middle portion of the shaft 
has angles bevelled off, which makes the middle third 
octagonal in section../ The brackets of the pillars are 
simple corbels supporting the architrave above. The 
lower or underside of the bracket is rounded upwards and 
sometimes decorated with horizontal rows of roll orna- 
ment. Each pillar has a corresponding side pilaster.' 

The cave at Eallavaram has a pillared hall measuring 
32 feet in length and 2| in breadth and 9 feet in height. 
On the back wall of the pillared hall in the cave are cut 
five niches about 2| ft. square in size. These niches 
might have contained stone lijigas or images ; the roof is 
supported by two rows of pillars of the usual cubical 
kind, each row containing 4 pillars. The facade has 5 
openings of equal size and is free from all ornament. A 
flight of steps leads up to the central opening. 

Two features that struck Longhurst as peculiar to 
the Pallavaram cave are that there are no figures of 
doorkeepers at the entrance as in the case of the Man- 
dagappattu cave and secondly, one of the eight pillars has 
the octogonal portion at the bottom instead of at the 
middle. But, he however adds that the shape of the 
upper portion of the shaft shows that this pillar is not a 
later addition.’* The architrave above the capitals of the 
pillar contains inscriptions of Mahendravarman I."' 

Tiriivor.rJyur : The Adhipuris'varar temple at Tiru- 
vo^iyur is a well-dated Choia edifice built at the time of 

1. Ibid. p. 9. 

2. Longhurst : op. cif., p. 16. 

3. SII. XII. No. 13. 
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Eajendra I, All the inscriptions prior to t 
time of Eajgndra I - those of the later Pallavas ai 
Parantaka I and Krishna III - are found built into tl 
floor of the temple and are not in their original placei 
These detached slabs containing the older inscriptio 
might have formed part of the earlier temple that h 
existed prior to the time of Pajeudra I. An epigraph 
Bajendra I on the southern wall of the Garbagri 
(sanctum) states that the Sr'rvimcinam was built in fi 
black stone {atibahulatarairasmahhih krishna^varninm 
by the architect Eavi alias Viracholatakshan under 
orders of Eajendra. the son of Eajaraja and at the int 
ance of Chaturanana Par^diia/^ The inscription its< 
vStates that the vimanam was made of three tiers (tritala. 
The style of the vim'dna (see fig. 3) also supports i 
Choja date. Apsidal in form, it is built like the elephani 
back {GajaprishtaY The pillared verandah round tl 
central shrine was also built in the Chola times, evident 
along with the central garbagriha, for the pillars of tl 
verandah contain many Chola epigraphs on them, tl 
earliest of which belong to Eajendra I." in whose tin 
the central shrine was also built. An epigraph of 13 
century belonging to Eajaraja III states that the Yadav 
rayan chieftain Vira Naras'imha set up the god Viran 
ras'imhes'vararaudaiya Nayanar in the verandah roui 
the central shrine.^ In the same verandah to the nor 
of the central shrine is the small shrine of Vattappar 
Amman, perhaps indentical with Tiruvattapirai-Pidariy 
and Durgaiyar referred to in the inscriptions.'^ In fro] 

1. AtlE. 1937-38, para 23. 

2. 126 of 1912 ; SII. IV. No 5.53, 

3. 138 to 141, 143, 14G, 153, 165, 155 of 1912. 

4. 227 of 1912. 

5. ABE, 1913, II, p. 86. 
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Fig. 5. CloHer view of a pillar in the 
Tyagarajar MariJaiia. 
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of the central shrine and facing the sbuth is the shrine of 
Nataraja. Its walls contain the inscriptions of Eajadhi- 
raja I, Adhirajendra and Kulottunga 1/ The base of 
the stone pedestal of the Nataraja itself has an inscription 
which says that this pedestal called Vtrardjendran was 
caused to be built by one S'ivalokanadan of Tiruvenkadu.* 
To the south of the main shrine and in the outer 
court is the shrine for Tyagaraja. In Tiruvorriyur. we 
have a running (odiim) Thyagaraja while at Tiruvanmiynr 
we have a dancing (adum) Thyagaraja. This shrine seems 
to be a later addition as it neither has inscriptions on its 
walls nor is it referred to in any other epigraph. But the 
pillars of the viand apa in front of it, ap].)ear to be in the 
Vijayanagar style. The two front-pillars, in particular, 
w^hich are carved in the form of magnificent horses with 
riding horsemen on them (Pigs. 4 and 5) remind us of 
the pillars of the famous Kaiya^a Majjdapam of the 
Vijayanagar times at Varadarajas'waini temple at Conjee- 
varam. 

Behind the Tyagarajar shrine is the small shrine for 
Gauhs'vara or Padambakka. It contains Chola inscriptions 
on the bases of its walls." One of them states that the 
shrine for Padambakka (evidently identical with 
Gaulis'vara)* was constructed in the fifth year of the 
Chola king Virarajendra 1 (A. D. 1063-1069).’’ The 
Subramania shrine on the eastern side of the central 
shrine, as well as the madappaW (kitchen) that is on its 
south east seem to be Chola structures. There is an 
epigraph of Eajaraja III on the south base of the 

1. 220, 219 andl?2 1-222 of 1912. 

'2. 217 of 1912. 

3. 228 to 233 of 1912. 

4. So 0 ARE. op. cit., p. 86. 

5. 232 of 1912. 

H—ia 
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Snbramaijia shrine.* It is referred to in another inscrip- 
tion as PiUai Subramaijiiyar and Kumaras'vamidevan.** 
That the kitchen is also a Choja structure is indicated by 
its pillar brackets or the corbels as well as by the 
inscriptions on them.* A Tamil inscription the western 
wall of the outermost prakara of the same templet dated 
31st year of Kulottunga III, gives us the interesting 
information that the compound wall (tirumadil) of the 
Tiruvoj-riyur temple was constructed by Atko^dauayakan 
alias Chedirayadevar of Adimangalam. The work was 
supervised by Andar Eudradeva-* We cannot leave this 
short study of the architecture of the TiruvorfiyOr 
temple without quoting the expert opinion on it, accord* 
ing to which, “ the perfect condition of its central shrine, 
the closed hall, the surrounding verandah, enshrining the 
minor deities, the prakarns and the group of small 
temples in its courtyard make the Adhipuris'varar temple 
a perfect model of temples built in the orthodox style 
and must, in my opinion, be protected scrupulously from 
any possible danger to it by vandalistic hands/’^ 

Tirumullaivayil : The Mas'ilamaijis'varar temple at 
Tirumullaivayil (near the Red Hills, Madras) is a note- 
worthy temple in the Madras region. Its central shrine, 
like that of Tiruvoirriyur, is apsidal in form. The 
epigraphs on the walls of the central shrine bear out its 
Chola origin. The earliest of them (on the western wall) 
belongs to Uttamachojadeva.® The vimana is a grand 
sight. It is about 36 ft. in height and has some excellent 

r 227 of 1912. 

2. ARE. op. cit. 

3. 236 of 1912. 

4. 167 of 1937-38. 

5. G. O. No. 919 dated 29-7-1912 and G. O. 961 dated 2-8-1913. 

6. 669 of 1904- 
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sculptural representations of gods and goddesses on it. 
We can also see the figures of saints in standing posture 
with folded hands, carved on the cardinal points of 
the vtmana. It also has fine kudus and niches on its 
body. 

The walls of the central shrine above the plinth have 
many niches with beautiful sculptures in them. Thus, on 
the southern wall, are the niches for Vinayaka and 
Dakshinamurti ; on the west wall is the niche for 
Mahavishnu in the standing posture; on the northern 
wall there are niches for Brahma and Durga. The door, 
way at the entrance of the central shrine is flanked by 
two huge life-size four-armed Dwarapalakas with crossed 
legs. The mandapa in front of the central shrine is also 
a Chola structure. Its two central pillars bear inscrip- 
tions of Kajendrachola I.’ They also bear distinct Chola 
corbel on their top. About the corbels of the pillars in 
Choja times, it has been remarked that it ‘‘develops 
angular profile instead of curved one of the late Pallava 
style, and is often bevelled so as to leave a tenon-like 
projection, which in turn, starts on a long line of varied 
and interesting evolution culminating in the pumunai 
of modern times.*’ On the northern end of the mandapa 
are the small shrines for Vrishabanayakar, Nataraja and 
Bhikshadanar-all facing south. The bronze images of 
Vrishbanayakar and his consort, are tall and full of 
grace. In the outercourt there are also many shrines 
such as those for Subramauia (south-western side) and 
S'olapuris'varar (northern side.) But of particular signifi- 
cance are the two small shrines for Vinayaka-one inside 
the temple near the entrance and the other, which m 

1. 677 and 678 of 1904. 
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situated at south end: of the street, in which the temple is 
situated-for tlv^y contain peculiar kind of pillars which are 
not met with in any other temple in the Madras region. 
Each pillar is about 5 feet high and round in shape. 
Lions carved majestically in squatting posture constitute 
the lower half of the pillars so that the pillars look as if 
they sprout from the heads of the lions. These pillars 
remind us of the lion pillars of Agastyes'^vara temple, an 
early Chola temple, at MclapajuvOr in Trichinopoly 
district ^ 

The Tirumullaiva 3 dl temple has a ^opuram of about 
G5 ft. in height at its entrance. 

F'ddi : The Tiruvallis'varar temple at Padi is closely 
modelled on the Tiruinullaivayil temple having many of 
Chola features of the latter. Particularly the garbagfiha 
and the vinidna (in apsidal form) over it are the exact 
replica of those of the Tirumullaivayil temple. There 
are well-cut niches on the central shrine-two on the 
south, one on the west and two on the north. In them 
are the fine sculptures of Vina^^aka, Dakshinamurtir 
Mahavisbnu, Brahma and Durga. This scheme of distri- 
bution of niches and sculptural representation is also the 
same as in the Tirumullaivayil temple. 

The earliest inscriptions on the walls of the central 
shrine of the Padi temple go back to Eajaraja III 
(1216-124(3 A. D.)^ But a pillar built into the deep well 
in the compound of the temple bears an inscription of 
Eajaraja I‘* and another slab lying on the courtyard bears 
an epigraph of Prirthivendravarman (10th century)'. 
These detached and broken slabs bearing the early 

1. See plate V, Fig. 9 in K. A. N. Sastri’s Chdla^^ Also see pp. 697 

and 750-51 of the same book for some remarks on the importance 

of such pillars, 

2. 219 of 1910. 3. 226 and 227 of 1910. 4. 225 of 1910. 
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inscriptions might have been taken out of their original 
places when the temple was lenovated later. ’ 

The matidapa in front of the central shrine is aisc. a 
Choia structure. Its walls on the south and west, contain 
epigraphs of ihijaraja III, besides many of later date.'*^ (Jn 
the northern side of this inandapa, are the shrines lor 
Jagadambikai and Nataraja. 

Tirus'Tilcun : Another typical Choia teiuplc is the 
Dharmapurisn^ara temple at Tirus'uiam which is within a 
mile to the east of the Pallavaram railway station. Ik is 
a small temple, iiaving no at its entrance. But 

the vimdna (Big- b) on the sanctum is in a beautiful 
shape. Apsidai in form, as are those of Tiruvor^iyOr, 
Tirumullaivayil and Padi, it is built in the style of 
Gajapnshta- The vimana is about 25' from the ground 
level and has finely - wrought kitdus and sculptural 
representations on its body. The smaller vimana of the 
Amman shrine which is on the north is more or 
less a replica of the main vimana ; but the former m 
considerably smaller in size. The Choja origin of the 
Tirus'uiam temple is also well attested by the existence of 
Choia inscriptions, tlie earliest of which belong to 
Rajadhiraja I" and Kuiottunga I.' 

Vchichchcri : Vejacheb^ri, which is situated two 
miles south-east of modern Guindy, possesses two small 
Choia temples. The Dandis'vara temple and the S'elli- 
:imman temple- The former is in extremely neglected 
condition, all kinds of plants making their way into its 
walls. The vimana on the central shrine is a medium- 

1. ARE. 1910, p. (>7. 

2. 214 to 2]8 of 1910. 

3. 319, 321 of 1901. The Government Epigraphist is doubtful 
whether they belong to Rajadhiraja I or TI. 

4. 312, 316, 317 of 1901. 
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sized one, rising to a height of 25' from the ground level. 
Cubical in form, its vimana has a prominent ktidu on 
each side. The vimana does not contain niches or images 
as in the case of the Tirumullaivayil temple, but is 
simple and shapely. Practically, all the walls of the 
sanctum are studded with Chola epigraphs, the earliest of 
them going back to the days of Ga^idaraditya (10th 
century A. D.), the son of theChola king Parantaka 1/ 
This epigraph is carved on the west wall of the central 
shrine. Other epigraphs of later date, belonging to 
Eajaraja I (on the north wall), Eajendra I fon the north 
west and south walls), Kulottunga III (on the north and 
west walls) and others give us a fairly good idea of the 
antiquity of the edifice.* 

The other temple - the S'elliamman temple - is a very 
small one. Its vimana is also a compact one ; but it differs 
in its pattern from that of Dandis'vara temple. It also 
has two early Chola inscriptions belonging to Parfintaka I 
and Parthivendravariiian on its south wall.‘‘ The 
temple, being very small, does not contain niandapa or 
pillars of any extraordinary elegance. 

Among other things of interest at Velachcheri are 
the several beautiful stone - images of Vishnu and his 
Ubhayanachchimars that are kept in the open streets 
without a canopy or a cover. Three of the images are 
nearly 6 feet in height and they are in sitting posture. 
The villagers point to a ruined and empty temple as the 
place where these images were formerly kept. There is 
also a beautiful three-foot- tall bronze image of Veda- 
naraya^ar in standing posture in the local Naras'imhar 

]. 306 of 1911. Also see 315 of 1911 which is on the south wall. 
i. 302 to 305 and 307 to 314 of 191 1. 

3. 317 and 316 of 1911. 
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temple. It is said to have been accidentally discovered 
underneath the ground some forty or fifty years ago. 

Tiruvlinmiyur : Three miles south of Mylapore and 
a mile and a half east of Adayar, is the old and renowned 
S'aivite centre, Tiruvanmiyur. The Marundis'ar temple 
there has been sung by the Tevaram hymners. The first 
thing that strikes one who goes to see the temple, is the 
ruined and unused gbpura which is situated about 100' 
in front of the present modern entrance. It has no 
tower on it ; but it is said to have had one. The version 
of the local people is that that the tower as well as many 
other parts of the temple suffered greatly at the hands of 
Hyder Ali when he invaded Madras. One can see to-day 
many huge pillars, broken particles of finely - carved 
stones being strewn about in the teznple. Even some 
traces of the foundation of a defunct mandapa can be 
seen just outside the present main entrance. 

The main shrine dedicated to Marundis'ar faces west 
instead of east. It has a vimuna of about 30 ft. high. By 
the side of the main shrine on the south is the shrine for 
Tvagarajar. The lovely mandapa in front of the Tyaga- 
rajar shrine with pilmunai corbels on their pillars, is 
a modern structure built in this century. But the 
Amman (Tirupurasundari) shrine which is on the north 
eastern side of the temple and which faces the south is an 
older structure, probably of the Chola days, for all the 
seven inscriptions found on its walls belong to the Choja 
kings, the earliest as well as the largest among them 
belonging to Eajendra I (1012-1043 A-D).’ There is a 
spacious eighteen-pillared mandapa in front of the shrine 
with beautiful carvings on its ceilings and cornices. The 
four central pillars of the mandapa alone exhibit some 


1. 77 of 1909. 
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outstanding artistic dexterity. The horses and the ydljs, 
depicted in galloping posture with the riders on them, 
are in high relief. Two other pillars carved in the 
same fashion are found lying on the eastern side of the 
Amman shrine near ihe compound wall. These pillars 
with riding horsemen recall the similar ones found at 
Tiruvoijiyur. They might have been built in the Vijaya- 
nagar time. On the north-east of the teiri[)le is the large 
and beautiful tank with a sixteen-pillared NirajimiinOapa 
in the middle 

Tirunlrmalai : Tirunirmalai, near Chroinpet, is a 
renowned Vaishnavite centre. The place has been sung 
by Bhudattafvar and Tirumangai Al vTir- There are two 
temples in the place-one in the village itself and anotlu':r 
on the top of the hill in the same village. The temple on 
the hill is dedicated to Sn Eanganathad It is said to be 
the original shrine sung by the Aj.vars. It has at th(! 
entrance a gopura which is a brick-and-mortar structure 
rising to about 35 ft. It has three stories. Inside the 
compound we see a compact little shrine dedicated to 
Eanganatha. On the west is the sm.all shrine for TluiVar 
which faces east. Behind the main shrine are the shrines 
for Naras'imhar and Ulagalandaperuiiial. The walls of 
Narasdmhas'wami shrine (referred to in an epigraph as 
S'ingapperumal®) contain epigraphs of Kulottunga III and 
Eajaraja III." The Yagas'ala, near that shrine, contains 
an epigraph of Venkata II on its walls/ 

1. An inscription (562 of 1912) calls tho Lord as Nirva];innor. The 
Government Epigraphist for 1913 says that the temple on tho 
hill represents the original Nirvannar shrine, sung in the 
Vaishnavite hymns. (ARE. 1913, p. 112). 

2. 660 of 1912. 

3. 560 to 563 of 1912. 

4. 566 to 1912. 
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The temple down the hill is much bigger and, archi- 
tecturally, more impressive than the one on the hill- 
The pilasters over the plinth of the gnpura are finely 
designed. Near the corners of the roof, one can see faces 
of the lion [Simhamukhd) being carved, ihit the gbpiira 
or the tower is only a modern addition, of recent date- 
On the outer w^alls of the inain shrine one a rampant 
frieze of yulis being carved in an unending series. On 
each of the four corners, we see three faces of lion 
'protruding. Inside, the upper roof of the Nirvannar 
shrine (facing east) is a very low one, just about G feet in 
lieight. The pillars inside the shrine are round, with 
corbels cut iu the tcuion-iiloj fashion. Opposite to the 
Nirvarin.ar shrine sire p-laced 12 Ajvrirs. The walls e)f 
both tiiese shrines arc studded witli inscriptions all over, 
the earliest of them ladonping to Vikramachola (T2th 
eentury).’‘ 

On the soutliern side of live main shrine are the 
shrines for Chakravarti Tirumagan (i. e. Sri Bama) and 
Animrimalarnangai Thayar. Both of them face east* 
The shrine of Sn Bama is about GO' by 20h This has no 
viniihiti on the sane* turn. The frieze of yalis forms a 
recurring theuje on the walls of this slirine. The walls 
also contain many epigraphs Ixjlonging to Jvulottunga III 
and IMaravarmari Jvulas'cfkhara Bandya i and Jatavarman 
Sundara.' There are two four-pillared inandapas just 
outside of this temple, one in front of it, and another on 
the way to the hill. 

KunnattUr: Kuniiattor, a village west of Pallavaram, 
has many old temples. The Vishnu and S'iva temples* 
which are situated near each other are in ruined condition^ 

1. 5r,.3ofl912. 

‘2. 554 to .55^8 of 1912. 
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The Vishnu (Tiruvuragapperuiual) temple has an incom- 
plete tower in front of it. In its full completed form, it 
appears, it would have been an imposing gopura- The top 
ceilings of the main entrance of the temple (gopuravas'al)' 
contain some good sculptural ornamentations as well as 
the figures of Sri Kama, Hanuman and others. But the 
sanctum walls and its surroundings are pitiably dilapi* 
dated. The central shrine is a small one; its eastern and 
southern walls bear inscriptions of Vijayagafidagopala, 
Kopperunjifigadeva and the Vijayanagar king, Harihara.‘ 
The Mahamandapa, in front of the central shrine, alsa 
seems to be an old structure, probably contemporaneous 
with the former, because one of its pillars contains an 
epigraph of the 13th century belonging to Rajaraja III 
(A. D. 1216-1246).^ 

The Ku^daWwar temple in the same village also 
appears to be a temple of later ('hoja times. Its central 
shrine bears an epigraph of 13th century belonging to 
Kopperunjingadcva on its south wall.^ The plinth and 
pilasters of the central shrine are well-proportioned and 
shapely. A slab built into the south wall of the mandapa 
in front of the Kuduales'warar shrine, bears an inscription 
of the Mughal king Aurangzeb and dated S- 1(321 
(about A. I). 1700) which states that the renovation of 
the mandapa and the Tiruvuragapperuma] gopurarrh was 
effected by one Kfidalnayinar Mudaliiir S'okkappar.* 

In Tirunrigcs'waram, a suburb of Kunnattur, there is 
a S'iva temple wjaich, according to the tradition, was built 
by S'ekkijar in the 12th century A.D. It is in a very good 
condition. The gbpiira at the entrance is a recent 

178 and 180 o7 1929-30. ” 

2. 179 of 1929-30. 

3. 180 of 1929-30. 

4. 181 of 1929-30. 
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addition, built in this century. The sanctum of the 
temple is rectangular in plan and is about 30' by 18'. On 
the north, south and the west walls of the shrine are 
engraved the inscriptions of kings like Kulottunga III, 
Eajaraja HI and Kopperunjinga/ The small mandapa in 
front of the central shrine as well as the Kalydnamandapa 
in the same temple, are Chola structures. The corbels on 
the pillars and the earliest inscriptions on their walla 
prove this.^ The Amman shrine in the temple also 
belongs to the Choja period ; it has inscriptions of Kulot- 
tunga III on its eastern wall " 

There is also a ruined S'iva temple at Kunnattur, 
which is dedicated to Tiruvalhs'varar. It also appears to 
be a Chola structure, having inscriptions of Eajaraja III 
and the Telugu-Choda king Viragandagopala.* 

Besides, there is a beautiful little temple for Subra- 
maijiya on the hill at Kunnattur. The entrance to it is 
crowned with a small but lovely gopura, which is about 
30 feet high (Fig. 7). It has been sung by Aru^agirinathar 
in his Tiruppugal. There are many ruined mandapas 
in the temple. An inscription on the north wall of the 
mandapa in front of the temple gives us an account of the 
construction of several structures like the Mahamandapa. 
Vaganamandapa, Kalyayamaridapa, a little mandapa for 
the peacock etc. from S. 1619 onwards and also of the 
setting up of many images in the temple of Velar 
(Bubramauya) by a certain S'okkarbhupa, who was 
probably the Madura Nayak Chokkanatha (1706-1732). •’ 

1. See inscriptions 187 to 200 of 1929-30. 

2. 202 to 209 of 1929-30; 212 to 221 of 1929-30. 

3. 229, 230 of 1929-30, 

4. 183 and 184 of 1929-30. 

5. 185 of 1929-30. The inscription calls the temple as 

^efTQT^ib 
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Mangiicju : In Mangadu there are four ancient 
though small temples. They are the VallLs'vara temple, 
the Kainiikshiamman temple, the Mari Amman temple 
and the Vishnu temple. Of these, the last mentioned one 
is in an extremely dilapidated condition, and it is a very 
small one with a Vijayanagar epigraph/ Of the other 
three, the Valligwarar temple comprises an area which is 
about 250’ in length and 125’ in breadth. It has no 
gopura on its entrance. The central shrine, which is a 
medium-sized one, has twm inscriptions belonging to the 
Pallava kings, Nandivarman III and ApaiTijita (Utli 
cenlury A.l).) ‘ But they are not in their original places, 
for they are built into the floor of the central shrine. 
This might suggest that the temple had undergone 
renovation in later times. Moreover, the inscriptions on 
the walls of the central shrine belong to Eajaraja III and 
later period only." 

Kaiiuikshi Amman temple also does not possess a 
tower igbpura) at its entrance; but it has pials on cither 
side of the entrance. The inner prakura is fairly 
big in size. There is a vinunia of about 25’ 
on its main shrine. The inscriptions on the walls of 
the central shrine are of Vijayanagar ti]ncs.‘ Only two 
inscriptions other than those of the Vijayanagar period 
have been found - those of the Chola king Parakes'ari- 
varman and Sundara Pandya I." But both these inscrip- 
tions are not found in their original places; they are 
built into the floor, an indication again of the possible 
later-day reconstruction of the temple which evidently 

1. 352 and 351 of 1008. 

2. 361 of 1908. 

3. 348, 349 and 350 of 1908. 

4. 353 to 356 of 1908 and 359 and 360 of 1908. 

45. 357 and 353 of 1008. 
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took place in the Vijayanagar times. Of special icono- 
graphic interest is the bronze image of Parvati in the 
form of doing penance. The icon depicts the goddess as 
standing on one leg over the five fires with aksham'ain 
hold in one hand over the head with a sublime count, 
onance which admirably expresses the austerity of her 
meditation/ 

Poondmalle : About two miles from Mangadu is 
Poonamalle. According to the tradition embodied in the 
Gxuruparamparaiy the Arulalapperumal or Varadarajap- 
peruraal temple at Poonamalle came into existence at the 
time of Tirukkachchinambi, an elder contemporary of 
Sn Kaioanuja i.e. about the 11th century A.D. Tirukka- 
chchinambi was an ardent devotee of Perarulalapperujiuil 
(Varadarajar) temple at Kaiichi and is said to have spent 
all his time there. Once, when at the repeated requests 
of his parents, he v;ent to his birth-place, Poonamalle, 
Arulalapperumal at Kanchi is said to have followed His 
devotee to Poonamalle, where a temple was constructed 
for Him, Like its counterpart at Kanchi, Varadaraja 
temple at Poonamalle faces west. This temple is unique 
in one respect, when compared to the other temples of the 
region under investigation, for it possesses the most 
magnificent five-storied gopura at its entrance. Though 
the exact date of its construction is not known, it presents 
an age- worn appearance. It is broad-based at the bottom 
and rises in diminishing tiers to a height of about 75 feet 
from the ground level. It is quite an imposing structure 
and its architectural beauty is remarkable. There are 
three shrines in the same prukara inside the temple, 
those of Sri A^aradaraja facing west, Sri Banganatha 
facing east and Tirukkachchinambi facing south. All the 

1. ARE. 1939-40 to 1942-43. Part I, p. 11. 
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three shrine are adorned with vimanas of more or less 
equal height (about 30 feet). The south wall of the central 
“ahrine contains epigraphs of 13th, 14th and 17th 
centuries.' A later addition to the temple in the Vijaya- 
nagar times was the Unjal Ma^dapa, which was built by 
one Achyutappa Nayaka.* 

To the south-west of the main shrine and in the 
outer courtyard is the Thayar shrine with its vimatta 35^ 
high. The pillars in the shrine show some elegant 
architectural works. Some of the pillars which are lying 
loose near the compound resemble the pillars with 
riding horsemen that we noticed at Tiruvo^-j-iyur and 
Tiruvanmiyur. 

There is also the Vaidyanathas'wiimy temple at 
Poonamalle a medium-sized temple. Two detached slabs 
on the eastern side of the second prakara have an inscrip- 
tion of Eajaraja V, whereas a stray pillar in the same 
temple bears an epigraph of Bajendra The temple 
appears to have undergone much renovation in the 18th 
century, for the inscription on the slab at the entrance of 
the temple informs us that the shrines of Vaidyanatha- 
s'wamy and Taiyalnayaki- Amman were renovated by one 
S'waminathan, the son of Nalla Thambi Mudaliar who 
held the S'vastya right of the place. This inscription is 
dated S. 1692 i.e. about A.D. 1772.*^ Another inscribed 
slab, which is dated eight years later that the above one, 
says that the same individual constructed the Kalya^a- 


1. See 31 to 34 of 1911; 297 and 298 of 1938-39. 

2. 299 of 1938-39. 

3. 293 of 1938-39. 

A. 292 of 1938-39. 

3. 294 of 1938-39. 
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tnaijdapa of the temple.* We also have at Poonamalle 
a»ii old mosque which was built and completed by Eustom 
son of Dhulfiquar of Astrabad. a servant of Nawab 
Jumlat-ul-Mulki Mir Muhammad Said (Mir Jumla) in 
the region of Sultan Abdullah Qutub Shah. This infor- 
mation is contained in a Persian inscription, dated A-D. 
1653, that is found in the mosque.*^ In the margin of 
the stone, bearing this inscription, in slightly smaller 
characters, are inscribed Persian couplets which say : 
^‘The temple was pulled down and a mosque was erected’’* 
The temple referred to herein was a Hindu temple 
evidently built in the Chola days. This is confirmed by 
the structure of the mosque of which the basement 
contains fragmentary Cho]a records in Tamil characters 
of 10th century A.D ”’ 

Tirumalis'ai : Very near Poonamalle is Tirumajis'ai 
which has two old temples respectively dedicated to 
Jagannatha Peruma} and Uttaudis'varar. Both of them 
:appear to be Chola temples and have Chola inscriptions on 
their walls. The earliest inscriptions in Jagannatha 
Perumal temple and the Uttandis'warar temple belong to 
later Chola days> The mandapa in front of the central 
shrine in the latter temple is a clear Choja structure as 
proved by the pillar corbels as well as by the Chola 
epigraphs on its pillars." 

Triplicane : It was already shown in the first 
chapter that the antiquity of Sn P ar thas'ara this' Warn i 
temple at Triplicane goes back to the days of MudalaJ vars 

1. 295 of 1938-39. The inscription calls the mapdapa as ‘Mapams'e 
ma^idapa* (See lines 12-13 of the epigraph)* 

2. 303 of 1938-39. 

3. ARE. 1938-39, p. 94. 

4. . See 2 of 1911; 15, 17, 18, 19 and 25 of 1911. 

5. 15 to 19 of 1911. ' , 
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and Tiruniangai AJ.var. Its existence in the 8th century 
is also supported by the provenance of the Pallava king 
Dantivarman’s inscription there. But, however, this 
ancient temple seems to have undergone great many 
changes at the hands of later-day repairers and renovators^ 
so that much of its ancient architecture has been lost. 
The very fact the Chola and the Pandya epigraphs are 
found loose and misplaced show the nature of the renova- 
ation done in the temple. Even Dantivarman’s 
epigraph is not evidently in its original place, but only 
built into the floor of the garbhagriha of the temple. 
The inscriptions of the Vijayanagar time, in the Triplicane 
temple, bear clear testimony for the large-scale renovation 
that was carried out then. Thus a private individual in 
the time of Sadas'iva (1542-1570) renovated the 
Itanganatha shrine, and constructed the shrine for 
Vedavalli Nachchiar, the Tinivuy MoU Mandapa, the 
TtrumadappaUi (kitchen) and the enclosing compound 
{tirumadil). He also installed the metal image {utsava 
vigraha) of Vcdavallithayar.^ Another Vijayanagar 
inscription of Venkata II (A.l). 1586 to 1614) refers to the 
installation of Sri Bhashyagarar (Sn Ramanuja) in the 
]\Iahamai:idapa of the temple. The maudapa is to the east 
of the central shrine and near the second entrance. The 
shrine of Ramanuja, referred to in the Vijayanagar 
epigraph, is situated on the northern side. There are also 
shrines in the same mandapa for Karathajvar, an ardent 
disciple and contemporary of Sri Ramanuja, and 
Vedantades'ika. The shrine for Telliasdngar on the 
western side of the temple with a separate dwajasthamhha 
Midi gdpuravas'al facing west, has an inscription which 

1. ARE. 1904, p. 15. 

2. sn. VIII, No. 538. 
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seems to belong to Vijayanagar times.' The gdpura at 
the entrance to the TelJias'ingar shrine is an unassuming 
one of recent date. The gdpura at the eastern entrance 
of the temple has been completely renovated recently. 
The thirty six pillared mandapa immediately in front of 
the entrance is also a modern structure. But the beauti- 
ful four-pillared mandapa on the east, and in front of the 
thirty six pillared mandapa^ as well as the Hanuman 
shrine on the eastern side of the tank appear to be in late 
Vijayanagar style. The four-pillared mandapa (Fig. 8) is 
about 30 feet in height and it displays some good work- 
manship. The stone rings or chains that hang from the 
four corners of the canopy are noteworthy and excite 
one’s admiration. 

Mylapore : We have already dwelt at length, in the 
first chapter, on the antiquity and the architectural 
characteristics of the Kapalis'varar temple, Mylapore. 
The temples of Kes'avapperumal and Madavapperumal at 
Mylapore do not contain old inscriptions ; moreover, they 
have undergone much reconstruction and renovation. 
But these temples are referred to in the Divyasuricharitai 
and Guruparamparai . 

The Town temple situated in the heart of the Madras 
city (near Flower Bazaar) which houses the twin gods 
of Chenna Kes'ava and Chenna Mallekes'varar was 
built in A.D. 1757. Before that, it was located near the 
place where the present Madras High Court is situated. 
It was then known as the ‘Great Pagoda’ and it has been 
referred to in two old documents as having received 
endowments from one Nagapattan in 1646 and Beri 
Timmanna in 1648. The latter, who came down to 


1. 240 of 1903; SII. op. cit,. No. 639. 

2. 243, 243-A of 1908; SII, op. ciu. Nos. 543 and 644. 
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Madras from Armagon to help the English in establishing 
their settlement at Madras, is held to have constructed 
the temple in A.D. 1639. But this temple was later on 
demolished on account of some military exigencies and 
the present Town temple built in 1757.* 

The Mallikarjuna temple, which is situated at the 
north end of Muthialpet (situated between Thambu chetti 
street and Lingi chetti street) is referred to in the 17th 
century records as “Mally Carjuns old Pagoda". 

Old churches and other buildings constructed by the 
Portuguese have already been referred to in chapter IV. 
The most important building constructed by the 
Europeans in Madras is the Fort St. George. It was 
built by the English. Its construction was begun by 
them ip about 1640 but it was completed only after 
1650.^ It underwent many alterations and changes in 
later times. 


1. Love; Vestiges^ I, pp. 92-95. 

2. Soo chapter II above. 
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THE NILAGANGARAIYANS IN THE VICINITY 
OF MADRAS 

Nothing is more striking to one who goes through 
the inscriptions of the 13th century A.D. found in, and 
around, Madras than the frequent references in them to 
certain chieftains or officers called Nilagangaraiyans and 
their philantrhopic activities. They seem to have been 
intimately connected with the Chingleput district as a 
whole, and as such, their activities here deserve special 
mention. The term Njlagangaraiyan was their common 
family name or title, which each one of those chieftains 
added to his own personal name. The names of such 
chieftains who figure in the inscriptions from places near 
Madras like Tiruvorriyur, Tirumullavayil, Triplicane, 
Tirunirmalai, Kunnattur and Tirumajis'ai are : Baja- 
dhiraja-Nilagangaraiyan, Pillaiyar Kulottunga Choia 
Ka^^appa-Nallanayanar, Panchanadivanan Njlaganga- 
raiyan, Nallanayan aliasS Cholagangadeva Nilagangaraiyan 
Kadakkan-Cholaganga, Pijlaiyar Panchanadivanan Nila- 
gangaraiyan, Vallamerindan Panchanadivanan, Pancha- 
nadivanan Tiruva^ijamalai PerumaJ Lankes'varadeva, 
Panchanadivanan Aru^agiri PerumaJ Nilagangaraiyan 
and Panchanadivanan Tiruvegamban Nilagangaraiyan. 
The first mentioned chief in the above order figures in an 
inscription from Tiruvorriyur, dated 28th year of Raja- 
dhiraja I. The names of the next two chiefs occur in the 
inscriptions of Kulottunga III found at Tirumaiis'ai and 
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Tiruoirmalai^ The next chief, Nilagangaraiyan Kadakkan 
Chofaganga figures in the inscriptions of Eajaraja III-* 
The succeeding three names occur in the inscriptions of 
the Telugu-Choda king Vijayagandagopilla found at 
Tiruvoj^riyur, Tirunirmalai and Tirumajis'ai." The next 
chief Arujjagiri Peruma! Nilagangaraiyan figures in the 
inscriptions of Vijayagaijdagoprila,^ Viragandagopala' as 
well as Jatavarman Sundara Pa^dya,' while the last- 
mentioned chief Panchnadivanan Tiruvegainban NJa- 
gangaraiyan figures in an inscription of the Piindyan king 
Maravarman Kulas'ekhara taken from Tirunirmalai, 

But these inscriptions throw little light on the exact 
relationship between these chiefs or oflicers who figure so 
prominently and who seem to have l)een extremely 
influential, as can be guaged by their various munificent 
acts. Nor are their origin and descent free from doubt. 
The fact that all of them took up the title Gangaj'itiyan 
might perhaps indicate that they belonged to the Ganga 
stock. And the fact that some of them call themselves 
as Chola-Ganga also reminds us of the part that 
the Gangas played in the Tamil country and their 
contact with the Cholas. Again, as Kobert Sewell 
thought, the suffix vanan in the name Panchanadivauan 
which was assumed by most of them may point to their 
descent from the famous Ba^as.® However this might 

1. 2 of 1911 and 557, 556 of 1912 (dated 1202, 1210 and o. 1217 A.D.) 

2 . 536 and 562 of 1912 (dated A.D. 1222 and 1235 re8]>e(itivoIy) 

3 . 117of 1912, 5 of 1911, 547 of 1912 and 1 of 1911 (The date^ 
these inscriptions range between A.D. 1259 and 1276.) 

4. 4 of 1911 (Tirnmalis'ai dated c. 1280 A.D.) 
a 224 of 1929-30 (Kunnattur). 

6.. 537 of 1912 (Tirunirmalai) (dated A.D. 1292). 

1, 555 of m2 (dated A,D. 1304). 

R. Sewell : Historical IriacriptionH of Southern India, p. 370. 
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be, the affix PiUaiyar added to their names, shows that 
they were probably junior members of the royal family. 
It has been surmised that because Nilagangaraiyan is 
referred to in an inscription as a piUaiyar of Vijayagaijda- 
gopala, he must have been the son of the latter.* But 
this need not necessarily be so, for the term PiUaiyar, as 
in numerous cases in South Indian history, might have 
been simply a term of endearment to refer to important 
officers and chiefs.* 

That such an important set of officers were the 
Nilagangaraiyans, is clearly borne out by the inscriptions 
found near Madras. They show that Nilagangaraiyans 
served the Chola kings like Eajadhiraja I, Kulottunga III, 
liajaraja III; the Kadava king Kopperunjinga; the Telugu- 
Choda king Vijayaga^dagopala and the Pandya kings like 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya II and Maravarman Kula-^ 
s'ekhara I, — all of whom held sway over Toydarna^dalam, 
at various times. The dates of these epigraphs in which 
the Nilagangaraiyans figure range between the 11th and 
the 14th centuries A. D." The fact that no inscription has 
been issued in their regnal years is a clear proof of the 
fact that they were only chiefs or ofiicers who acted in 
subordination to their overlords, who changed from time 
to time, according to the political climate of South India. 
In this connection, we can read with interest what seems 
to be the earliest epigraph in the vicinity of Madras to 

1. ARE. 1913, II, p. 126. 

2. Ibid, See also R. Sewell, op, cit. 

3. R. Sewell does not appear to be quite correct when he wrote 
{op. cit., 370) that their inscriptions range only between A.D. 118^ 
and 1306-7. Actually, an inscription from TiruvOx^iyuir (102 
1912), dated A. D. 1046 mentions a Nllaganga^'lLiyaii. Thii 
epigraph pushes the date of their origin farther bi^cl^ by nearly 
1 37 years. 
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mention a Nilagangaraiyan.' It comes from Tiruvojjiyur 
and is dated in the 28th year of Eajadhiraja I (i.e. A.D. 
10460 describes Bajadhiraja Nilagangaraiyan as a 
Dandanayakam (military oiEBicer) and as a resident of 
Sattimangalam in Inambur-nadu, a sub-division of 
Eajendrasdngavalanadu in S'olamandalam. Though this 
record which mentions a Nilagangaraiyan belongs to the 
11th century, it was only in the next two centuries that 
they seem to have attained great prominence, for only 
then, their official and public acts get frequently 
mentioned in the inscription, which mainly come from 
the Chingleput and South Arcot districts. 

Even though some of their names like Aruriagiri 
Perumal Nilagangaraiyan and Tiruvegamban Nilaganga- 
raiyan may hint at the possibility of their having been 
followers of S'aivism, their enlightened generosity and 
patronage were extended to the S^aivite and Vaishnavite 
temples alike ; and it is worthwhile to consider here how 
the S'aivite and Vaishnavite temples near Madras were 
benefited by their contact with such liberal chieftains as 
the Nilagangaraiyans. 

Thus, about five inscriptions from the Vishnu temple 
at Tirunirmalai speak about the various gifts made by 
the Nilagangaraiyan chieftains at different times. One of 
them, which is dated in Kulottunga Ill's time, records 
a gift of money {tenpanam) for maintaining a lamp in 
the temple made by one of the agambadi-mudalis of 
Pafichanadivanan Nilagangan alias S'ojagangadeva.'* 
Another one’ records the gift of two lamps to the same 

1. 102 of 1912. 

2. 546 of 1912. 

3. 536 of 1912. 
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temple mad# by Tiruchchur-Kaij^iappan' Abayampukkan 
Nilagangaraiyan Kadakan-S'olagangadeva in the sixth 
year of Bajaraja Ill’s reign. ( 1222 A.D.) Another 
epigraph dated in the 24th year of Vijayagandagopala 
records the gift of money made by Vallamerinda 
Panchanadivanan.*'* An inscription dated the 17th year 
of JataYarman Sundara Pa^dya from the same temple 
reports the gift of six velis of land and taxes by 
Aru^agiriperuma] Nilagangaraiyan.^ A later epigraph, 
dated 87th year of Maravarman Kulasekhara I (about 
A.D. 1304) records the gift of the village of Vadakkupattu 
alias Kumaragopalanallur to the Pammanakha Nayanar 
temple (in Pammal near Pallavaram) made by 
PaSchanadivanan Tiruvegamban Nilagangaraiyan. The 
purpose of this gift was to celebrate a festival in the 
the temple on his birth-day. 

Tirumajis'ai, near Poonamalli, another sacred place for 
the VaishnaviteSf was also greatly banefited by the 
patronage it received at the hands of the Nilagangaraiyas. 
In the 16th year of Kulottunga III (about A.D. 1194) 
the temple of Tirumajis'ai Ajvar received a gift of 1,650 
kujis of land from pillaiyar (prince?) Kulottunga-s'ola- 
Kannappa Nallanayanar Pahchanadivanan Nilaganga- 
raiyan.’' This epigraph is taken from the Jagannatha 
Peruma] temple at Tirumajis'ai. Two more epigraphs 

1. It is significant to note here that another member of the Nila- 
gangaraiyan family is mentioned in an inscription as coming from 
Tiruchchuram in PuliyCir Kottam i.e. Tirus'ulam near Pallavaram, 
Madras. (See 275 of 1909 from Tirukkachchur, Chinglepnt 
taluk). 

2. 547 of 1912. 

3. 637 of 1912. 

4. 555 of 1912. 

5. 2 of 1911. 
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from the same temple at Tirumajis'a-i which relate to the 
gifts made by the Nilagangarfiiyans are dated in the 2f)th 
year of Vijayagaijdagopala’s reign. The earlier epigraph 
records the gift of land made by PaSchanadivanan 
Tiruva^namalai Perumal Lankes'varadeva* and the later 
one refers to that made by Arunagiri Perumal Nilaganga” 
raiyan.® Another epigraph of Vijayagaijdagopala, which 
does not bear his regnal year, records an order of Nila* 
gangaraiyan giving the lands in the village of Valattu* 
valvittanallfir to the temples of Nirva^na Perumal at 
Tirunirmalai and Tirumajis'ai Emberuman." Besides 
these, there are several other inscriptions at Tirumjis'ai 
which speak about the gifts made by Nilagangaraiyans 
but which do not bear either the date or the name of the 
king. Thug, to cite a few instances : an epigraph records 
a gift of land by Ndagangan to the tanattur of the temple 
of TirumajiH'ai ‘ Another relates to the gift of taxes on 
certain lands to the same temple made by one Ndagangan.' 
Evidently because of the close association with the 
Nilagangaraiyans, some of whom also had the prefix 
Panchanadivanan. Tirumajis'ai village even came to be 
called Panchanadivanan - Chatiirvedimangalam^ ' The 
Vishnu temple there was also known as a Panchana- 
divana-vinnagar.' 

Another Vaishnavite temple in the vicinity of 
Madras which seems to have received patronage was 
the Sri Parthasarathi temple of Triplicane. A mutilated 

1. 1 of 1911, 

2. 4 of 1911. 

3. 14 of 1911. 

4. 3 of 1911. 

r>. 11 of 1911. 

a. 3 of 1911. 

7. 14 of 1911; ARE. 1911, pp. 66-67. 
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epigraph from that temple just mentions * Panchana' 
divanan NilathiP.^ Though, unfortunately, the epigraph 
is not full enough to give any more detailsi we can 
perhaps take it as a reference to some gift of land»- 
evidently by Panchanadivanan Nilagangaraiyan to the 
Triplicane temple. 

The S'aivite temples of the Madras region also 
received many gifts from the large-hearted Nilaganga' 
raiyans. Thus, a record from the Tiruvoxj;iyur temple 
registers the gift of 93 ewes and 2 rams for a lamp by 
Perumal Nachchi, the senior queen of Piliaiyar Panchana- 
divanan Nilagangaraiyan.” Similarly, the S'aivite temple 
at Tiruniiges'varam, near Kunnattur. received gifts of 
lands from Panchanadivanan Aru^agiripperumal Nila- 
gangaraiyan." Two epigraphs from Tirumajis'ai also 
record the gifts made by the Nilagangaraiyans to the 
temple of Pamrnanakka Nayanar/ 

To conclude, the epigraphs found in the territory 
round Madras overwhelmingly show that certain subor- 
dinate chieftains or officers called the Nilagangaraiyans 
were acti ve in the region in the 13th and early 14th 
centuries and that both Vaishnavite and S'aivite temples 
there were immensely benefited by the patronage they 
received from them- 


SII. VIII, No. 642, XXXVIII. 

2. 117 of 1912. 

3. 224 of 1929-30. 

4. 666 and 656 of 19U. 
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The following is a select list of inscriptions that have been 
found in the Madras Region, arranged according to various kings and 
dynasties ; 


DATE PLACE 

KIKQ 

KEFERENCES 

1 2 

3 

4 


PALLAVAS 


Pallavaram 

Mahendravarman I 

369 of 1908 ; SlI. XII, 


(A. D. 600-630) 

No. 13 

12th yr. Triplicane 

Dantivorman 

234 of 1903 ; El. VIII, 


(795-846) 

No. 29 J 

17th yr. Mangadu 

Nandivarman III 

352 of 1908 

(844-866) 


18th yr. Tiruvorriyur 


162 of 1937-38 

1 8th yr. „ 

N rpatungavar man 

162 Of 1912; SII. XII. 


(c. 855-896) 

No. 70 

Oth yr. „ 

9th yr. „ 

Kampavarman (?) 

189 of 1912 

188 of 1912; SII. XII, 


No. 100 

19th yr. „ 


372 of 1911 ; SII. XII, 
No. 105 

... yf 


174 of 1912; SII. XII, 



No. 103 

3rd yr. Mangadu 

Aparajitavarman 

351 of 1908 

4th yr. Tiruvox.tiyur 

(C. 879-897) 

»> 

158 of 1912; SII. XII, 
No. 87 

161 of 1912; SII. XII. 

4th yr. „ 


88 

5 th yr. „ 

»♦ 

165 of 1937-38 

6 th yr. „ 

»> 

190 of 1912; SII. XII. 


90 

7th yr. 


163 of 1912 ; SII. XII, 


91 

8th yr. „ 

>» 

159 of 1912; SII. XH, 


92 

12th yr. „ 


180 of 1912 ; SII. XU, 


93 
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DATE! PLAGE 

1 2 

KINO 

3 

BEFEBENOKS 

4 


CHOLAS 


4th yr. Vejahcheri 

Parantaka I 

317 of 1911 


(907-966 A.D.) 


5th yr. Tiruvoxxiyur 

»* 

402 of 1896; SII. V. 1357 

7th yr. „ 

»» 

175 of 1912 

7th yr. „ 

*> 

166 of 1912 

20th yr. 

99 

173 of 1912 

24th yr. ,, 

•• 

176 of 1912 

26th yr- •, 

9P 

184 and 187 of 1912 

27th yr. 

t* 

167 of 1912 

29th yr. 

»y 

169 and 182 of 1912, 



SII. Ill, 103 

30th yr. „ 

• t 

164 and 170 of 1912; 



SII. in. 104 and 10£^ 

34th yr. ,, 

>♦ 

160 of 1912 

35th yr. „ 

»» 

168 of 1912 

38th yr. „ 

tf 

236 of 1912 

6th yr. „ 

Ga^idaraditya (A.D. 

246 of 1912; SII. Ill, 


949-60 to 967) 

115 

„ Vejachcheri 

ff 

315 of 1912; SII. 116, 

7th yr. „ 

99 

306 of 1911 ; SII. Ill, 



114 

6th yr. Tiruvoxxiyur 

Sundara Choi a 

163 of 1937-38 Report 


Parantaka 11 

11, para 28 


(c.A.D. 966-973) 


6th yr. Tirumullai- 

Parthivendravarman 

676 of 1904; SII. Ill, 

vayil 

(c. A.D. 956-969) 

174 

6th yr. Padi 

>» 

226 of 1910; SII. Ill, 
181 

10th yr. Velechcheri 

*» 

316 of 1911; SII. Ill, 
191 

13th yr. TirumuUai- 

99 

683 of 1904; SIR Til; 

vayil 


196 

Madras 

»» 

306 of 1938-39 

Museum 



I4th yr. Tirumullai- 

Uttamacho]a 

669 of 1904 ; SII. Ill, 

vayil 

(969-70-986) 

141 
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DATE PLACE KING REFERENCES 

12 3 4 


16th yr. 

16th yr. 

3rd yr. 

10th yr. 
♦» 

14th yr. 

99 

19 th yr. 

19th yr. 
23rd yr. 

24th yr. 
25th yr. 

3rd yr. 


4th yr. 
0th yr. 

7 th yr. 
9th yr. 
10th yr. 
l4th yr. 
19th yr. 
26th yr. 
29th yr. 

30th yr. 
3l8t yr. 


Tiruvoxxiyur Uttanaaohbla 


„ Rajaraja I 

(98.5-1014) 

Velachcheri „ 

Padi ,, 

Tiruvoxxiyar », 

Poonamalle ,» 

Puliyiir „ 

Madras Museum 
Triplicane ,, (?) 

Tiruvo.i.xiyur 
Poonamalle „ 

San Thorns 

Velachcheri Rajendra I (1012 
Tirumullai- „ 

vayil 

Velachcheri „ 


166 of 1912; SlI. HI. 
143 

246 of 1912; SII. Ill, 
145 

235 of 1912 

304 of 1911 
226 of 1910 
172 of 1912 

301 of 1938-39 

290 of 1895 and 291 of 
1895 

512 of 1913 

242 of 1903; SII. VIII. 
541 

164 of 1037.38 
293 of 1938-39 
216 of 1923 

1044)308 and 309 of 1911 
677, 681, 682 and 684 
of 1904 
317 of 1911 

302 of 1911 


Tinivanmiyur 

Tirumullaivayil 

Tiruvanmiyur 

Velachcheri 

Tiruvanmiyur 

Poonamalle 

Tiruvoxriyur 


81 of 1909 
678 of 1904 
83 of 1909 
,305 of 1911 
77 of 1909 
309 of 1938-39 
146 and 153 of 1912 
139, 140 and 141 of 
1912 

138, 155, 166 of 1912 
399 of 1896 and 104 of 
1912 SII. V, 1354 
105 of 1912 

105 of 1892 and 126 of 
1912 SII. IV. No. B5i 


32nd yr. 
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DATE PLACE 

1 2 

KIN (5 

3 

REPEKENCKS 

4 

San Thom6 

jiajendra I 

328 of 1939-40 i 

3r<l yr. Tiruvoxriyur 

Kajadhiraja I 
(1018-1054) 

127 of 1912 

6th yr. „ 

9 9 

107 of 1912 

22nd yr. ,, 

r, 

151 of 1912 

26th yr. ♦. 


103 of 1912 

27th yr, ,, 

,, 

142 and 144 of 1912 

„ Tinivanmiyur 


78 of 1909 

26th yr. Tiruvoxxiyur 

9J 

102, 137 and 220 of 
1912 

29th yr. 


148 of 1912 

3 let yr. 


107 of 1892, 132 and 
147 of 1912; SU. IV. 
Ko. 655 

33rd yr. ,, 

,, 

149 of 1912 

38th yr. ,, 

,, 

129 of 1912 

6th yr. TiruvorxiyaJ' 

Rajtridra 11 
(1().>2.1004) 

150 of 1912 

8th yr. „ 


162 of 1912 

11th yr. Tiruvanmiyur 


80 of 1909 

2nd yr. Tiruvorriyur 

Virarajcndra I 
{1063-1069) 

136 of 1912 

4th yr. „ 


135 of 1912 

4th yr. Velasar- 

vakkam 

- 

111 of 1940-41 

.0th yr. Tiruvoxx'iyur 


228 and 232 of 1912 

... ff 

, , 

128 of 1912 

3rd yr. „ 

Adhirajindra 

219 of 1912 

2nd yr. ,, 

Kulottunga I 
(1070-1120) 

106 of 1892; 163 of 1912.; 
SII. III. 64 

3rd yr. 


133 of 1912 

,, Tiriis'ulam 

♦» 

315 of 1901; SII. VII, 
541 

7th yr, Tiruvoxxiyur 


401 of 1896; 130 of 
1912 and 154 of 1912. 
SII. V, 1356 

Idth yr. ,, 


230, 245, 221 of 1912 

i2th yr. ,♦ 

- 

231 of 1912 
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DATB PLACE 

1 2 

KINO 

3 

BKFEBBNCE8 

4 

I7th 3rr. Tirnvoxxiyur Kulftttunga 1(1070-1120)154 of 1912 

18 th yr. „ 

»♦ 

111 of 1912 

23rd yr. „ 

f > 

118 of 1912 

28th yr, „ 

ft 

229 of 1912 

30th yr. „ 


109 of 1892; El V, 106 
and 119 and 121 of 
1912 

37 th yr. „ 

»» 

124 of 1912 

38th yr. Tirus'ulam 

- 

317 of 1901; SII. VII; 
643 

39th yr. »> 

- 

312 of 1901 ; Sir. VII. 
538 

46th yr* Tirumijis'ai 

ft 

190 of 1911 

49th yr- Tiruvox^iyur 

ft 

401 of 1896 

6th yr. Tirus'ulam 

Vikramachola 

322 of 1901; SIL VII, 

(A.D. 1118-1135) 

548 

9th yr. „ 

tt 

314 of 190; SII. VII, 
540 

14th yr. „ 

ff 

318 of 1901 ; SII. VII. 
544 

• •• tf 

tt 

324 of 1901; SII. VII, 
550 

... Tirunirmalai 


663 of 1912 

4th yr. TiruvoxxiyCir 

Kulottuiiga II 
(A. D. 1133-1160) 

192 of 1912 

6th yr. m 

Rajaraja II 

(A.D. 1146-1173) 

157 of 1912 

7th yr. (?) „ 

tf 

123 of 1912, ARE. 1913, 
para 36 

17th yr. „ 

tf 

369 of 1911 


tf 

193 of 1912 

3rd yr. ,, 

Kajadhiraja II 
(1163-1179) 

98 of 1912 

4th yr. „ 

tf 

101 of 1912 

4th yr. Tirus'alam 

ft 

321 of 1901. Also see 
319 of 1901. SII. VII. 
545, 647 

6th yr. Tiruvoxxiyur 


108 of 1892; SII. IV, 
566 
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DATE PLACE 

1 2 

KING 

3 

BEFERENCES t. 

4 

9th yr. TiruvoxiiyQr 

KajSdhiraja II 

403 and 495 of 1896; 


(1163-1179) 

376 of 1911; 206 of 
1912; SII. V, 1368 
and 1360 

10th yr. „ 

*» 

100 of 1912 

2nd yr. 

Kulottunga III 


(A.D. 1178-1216) 

125 of 1912 

„ Kunnattur 

99 

200 of 1929-30 

,, Tirunirmalai 

99 

551 of 1912 

3rd yr. ,, 

99 

560 of 1912 

4th yr. », 

99 

542, 546 of 1912 

,, Kunnattur 

99 

230 of 1929-20 

5th yr. Madras Museum „ 

297 of 1895 

6th yr. Kunnattur 

99 

229 of 1929-30 

„ Tirunirmalai 


552 of 1912 

„ Tiruvojiiyur 

99 

216 of 1912 

9th yr. ,, 

99 

108 of 1912 

10th yr. Tirumilis'ai 

99 

25 of 1911 

„ Tirunirmalai 

99 

548 of 1911 

11th yr. Tiruv’^oxiiyQr 

99 

114 of 1912; SITI. I. 
No. 511 

12th yr. Tirunirmalai 

99 

540 of 1912 

14th yr. Kunnattur 

97 

194 of 1929-30 

I6th yr. Tirumilis'ai 

99 

206 of 1911 

10th yr. Kunnattur 

99 

215 and 220 of 1929-30 

„ Tiruvorj:iyar 

99 

368 of 1911 

2l8t yr. Koyamhedu 


1 and 10 of 1933-34 

,, Tirumullaivayil „ 

667 of 1904 

22nd yr. Koyambedu 

99 

4 of 1933-34 

23rd yr. Kunnattur 

99 

202 of 1929.30 

24th yr. Tirumullaivayil 

663 of 1904 

25th yr. Velachcheri 

99 

303 of 1911 

25th yr. Koyambedu 

97 

6 of 1933-34 

26th yr. Tiruvoxxiyur 

99 

120 of 1912 

27th yr, ♦, 

99 

209 of 1912; SITI. 
No. 521 

28th yr. Kunnattur 

99 

225 of 1929-30 


H—IH 
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DATE PLACE 

1 2 


KING 

3 

ESFEBSNCES 

4 

SOth yr. Tirunirmalai 

Kulottunga III 
(A.D. 1178-1210) 

639 of 1912 

31st yr. Tirus'ulam 

•f 


313 of 1901 

32nd yr. Tiruvoixiyur 

*» 


197 of 1912 

33rd yr. Kunnattur 



222 of 1926-30 

„ Tirunirmalai 

, , 


667 of 1912 

34th yr. „ 

»» 


646, 556 and 568 of 
1912 

35th yr. Tiruvoxxiyur 

♦» 


202 of 1912; SITl. 
I. No. 519 

37th yr. Tinis'ulam 



311 of 1901 SII. VII 

„ Koyambidu 

»* 


5 of 1933-34 

38th yr. Tiruvoxriyur 



201 of 1912; SITl. 
No. 518 

39th yr. Tirumullaivayil ,, 


673 of 1904 

,, Triplicane 



241 of 1903 ; SITl. 
No. 640 

3rd yr, Tiruvoxxiyur 



116 of 1912; SITl. 1. 
No. 513 

4th yr. „ 

,, 


214 of 1912. SITl, 529 

6th yr. Tirunirmalai 



535 and 543 of 1912 

7th yr. Kunnattur 

>> 


191 of 1929-30 

,, Velachcheri 



307 of 1911 

„ Tirunirumalai 



533 of 1912 

„ Tiruvoxxiyur 



199 of 1912 

8th yr. ,, 



109 of 1912 

,, Kunnattur 

,, 


214 of 1929-30 

,, Padi 



219 of 1910 

9th yr. „ 



218 of 1910 

,, Tiruvoxxiyur 



227 of 1912 

10th yr. Kunnattur 



220 of 1929-30 

„ Padi 



223 of 1910 

13th yr. Tiruvoxxiyur 



106 of 1912 

14th yr. Kunnattur 

$f 


179 and 216 of 1929-30 

„ Tirunirmalai 

99 


660 & 563 of 1912 

15th yr, Tirumijis'ai 



15 of 1911 

16th yr. Tirunirmalai 

99 


644 of 1912 
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DATE PLACE 

1 2 

KING 

3 

BEFEBENCES 

4 

16th yr. Tirumullaivayil Rajaraja III 

674 of 1904 

„ Tirus^ulam 

„ (1216-1246) 

320 of 1901 

,, Mangadu 


349 of 1908 

] 9th yr. Tiruvoj;i;iyur 


211 of 1912; 122 of 
1912; SITI. 520; SII, 
IV, 558 

,, Tirunirmalai 


562 of 1912 

2Tst yr. Tiruvorxiyiir 


113 of 1912 

22nd yr. Velachcheri 


313 of 1911 

,, Tiruvoxxiyur 


198 of 1912 

23rd yr. Tirunirmalai 


561 of 1912 

,, Mangadu 


348 of 1908 

25th yr. Kunnattur 


218 of 1929-30 

26th yr. Tiruvoxxiyur 


115 of 1912 

27th yr. ,, 


99 of 1912 

28th yr. Padi 


216 of 1910 

... Tirunirmalai 


549 of 1912 

... Tiruvojxiyur 

RASHTRAKUTAS 

126 of 1912 

18th yr. Tiruvoxxiyur 

Krishna III 



(A.D, 939-966) 

177 of 1912 

19th yr. 

99 

178 of 1912 

20th yr. „ 

9 f 

181 of 1912 

22nd yr. ,, 

§f 

PANDIYAS 

179 of 1912 

... 

Jatavarman 



Sundara Pandya I 


(acc. A.D. 1251) 

237 of 1912 

5th yr. Mangadu 

»* 

368 of 1908 

Slst yr. Kunnattur 

Maravarman Kula- 



sekhara I (1260-1308) 204 and 208 of 1929-30 

36th yr. ,, 


226 of 1929-30 

38th yr. Tirus'ulain 

»» 

323 of 1901 
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DATR 

1 

Si>th JT. 

49th yr. 

lOUi yr. 

11 Ui yr. 
ISth yr. 

IGth yr. 
J7ih yr. 
18t.h yr. 
»» 

r»th yr. 
12th yr. 


3r(^ yr. 


4th yr. 
7th yr. 


RLAOE KINO REFEBENOES 

2 3 4 


Kunnattur Maravarman Kula< 

sekhara I (1260-1308)227 of 1929-30 


Triplicane 

»* 

248 of 1903. SII. 
VIII. 637 

Tirumullaivayil Jatavarman 
Sundara II 

666 of 1904 

Tirunirmalai 

»» 

538 of 1912 

Tiruvoxxiyur 

/» 

400 of 1896 & 110 of 
1912; Sir. V No. 
1355; SITl, I, No. 
510 

Tirunirmalai 

,, 

554 of 1912 


»» 

537 of 1912 

Kunnattur 

,, 

189 of 1929-30 

Tirumullaivayil „ (?) 

670 of 1904 

Triplicane 

.. (?) 

SII. VIII. 242-A Of 
1903. No. XII 

Manama! 

»♦ 

259 of 1909 

Poonamalle 

Jatavarman Vikrama 

Papdya (acc. 1283) 31 of 1911 


Jatavarman Sundara 

Pa^dya III (acc. 297 of 1938-39; ARB 
1303 A.D.) 1938-39. p. 62 


CHERAS 

Ravivarman Kula- 

sekhara (attributed to, 

ARE. 1911, p. 79) 34 of 1911 


TELUGU CHODAS 


Tiruvorriyur Tammu-Siddhi 
(c. 1208) 

„ Vijayagandai 2 : 6 pala 

(c. 1250-1291) 

Padi „ 

Tirumullaivayil „ 

Kunnattar ,, 


104 of 1892 ; El. VII.. 
pp. 148-52 

239 of 1912 
217 of 1910 
672 of 1904 
177 of 1929-30 
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DATE PLACE 

KINO 

REFEBBNC^S 

1 2 

,3 

4 

lOtb yr. Tiruvorriyur 

Vi jayagandagopiila 
(c. 1250-1291) 

117 of 1912 

15 th yr, ,, 

„ 

238 of 1912 

16th yr. Tinimilis'ai 

9P 

8 of 1911 

2J8t yr." Tiruvoxriyur 

- 

243 of 1012; SITI. 
I, 527 

24th yr. T’irunirmalai 

»» 

547 of 1912 

„ Poonamalle 


32 of 1911 

„ Tirumilis'ai 

,, 

5 of 1911 

26tli yr. Tirunirmalai 

,, 

536 of 1912 

„ Tinirnilihi'ai 

>» 

1 of 1911 

29th yr. Ihiliyiiv 


79 of 1941-42 

*,U»th yr. Tirumilis'ai 


4 of 1911 

,, Tiniinullaivayil „ (?) 

662 of 1904 

^13rd yr. Padi 

„ (V) 

222 of 1910 

Tirumilis'ai 


14 of 1911 

3rd yr. Kuunatfiir 

V iragandagopala 
(c. A.Di J 290- 13 16) 

183 of 1929-30 • - 

4th. yr. 

KADAVARAYAS 

224 of 1929-30 

17th yr. Kunnattni' 

KoPerunjingadeva 

196 of 1929-30 

,, Tirumil 

,, 

13 of 1911 

i Sth yr. Vrlachehcri 

, , 

314 of 1911 

19th yr. Kunnattur 

„ 

213 of 1929-30 

24th yr. ,, 

YADAVARAYAS 

180 of 1929-30 

Tiruvorriyiar 

Naras'ingayadava 

244 of 1912 

3 6th yr. 

Sriranganaiha Y ada- 

varaya (acc. 1336-7) 242 of 1912; SITI. 527 

,, KuyarnhLdu 


2 of 1933-34 


s'ambuvarayas 

2nd yr. Kunnattiir Venrumankonda 
S^ambuvarayan 
(A.D. 1337-1360) 


206 of 1929-30 
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DATB 

PLAGE 

KING 

BEFEKENCES 

I 

2 

3 

4 

4ih yr. 

Pulal 

Bsjanarayana 
s'ambuvarayan 
(A.D. 1337-1360) 

484 of 1920 

5th yr. 

Tiruvo;:i:iyiir 


212 of 1912; SITI. 




I. 525 

^th yr. 

Kunnattur 


195 of 1029-30 

7ih yr. 

Tiruvoxfiyur 

,, 

203 of 1912, SITI. 523 

8th yr. 

Pulal 

>» 

483 of 1920 

,, 

Kunnattur 

♦» 

187 of 1929‘-30 

10th yr. 



188 of 1929-30 

12th yr. 

Tiruvoxviyur 


207 of 1912; SITI. No, 




508 

♦* 

»* 

•» 

194 of 1912 


VIJAYANAGAR KINGS 

7th yr. 

*» 

Saya^ia Udaiyar 

213 of 1912; SITI. 




I No. 526 

fth yr. 

*» 


240 of 1912 


*♦ 

»» 

Kampana II (c. 1365) 

*» 

210 of 1912. SITI. I 




No. 522 

S. 1290 

»» 


208 of 1912 

S. 1293 Kunnatur 


192 of 1929-30 


tr 


190 of 1929-30 

A.D. 1381 

ff 

Harihara II 




(1377-1404) 

178 of 1929 -30 


»» 

9f 

193 of 1929-30 

A.D. 1388 Tiruvoxj:iyur 

»» 

196 of 1912 

S. DK)K 

Tirumlis'ai 

$ t 

24 of 1911 

8. 1310 

Tirumullaivayil 

675 of 1904 

S. 1312 

Tirumilis'ai 

„ 

7. 10. 12. 20, 20 of 1911 

S. 1319 

Padi 

»> 

221 of 1910 

S. 1323 

Tirumullaivayil „ 

671 of 1904 

S. 1326 


»♦ 

664 of 1905 


Kunnattur 

»» 

221 of 1929-30 


Tiruvoxxiyur 

t» 

205 of 1912; SITI. I. 



No. 509 
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DATIS 

PLACE 

KINC 

BBFBB.ENCBS 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Tirumilis'ai 

Harihara 11 

21 of 1911 

A.D. 1405 Koyambedu 

Bukka II 
(1405-1406) 

14 of 1933-34 

S. 1328 

Tirumullaivayil „ 

671 of 1904 


Tiriivoxfiyur 

.. 

225 of 1912 

AJ). 1408 Pulttl 

Devaraya I 
(1406-1422) 

486 of 1920 

S. 1342 

Padi 

t» 

224 of 1910 

A.D. 1421 

-22 Mangadu 

Devaraya II 
(1422-1446) 

356 of 1908 

S. 1346 

Tiruvoxxiyur 

ff 

367 of 1911 ; 8ITI. I. 
514 

S. 1350 

Padi 

f* 

215 of 1910 

8. 1350 

Kuiinattor 

»» 

197 and 201 of 1929-30 

... 



209 of 1929-30 


Tiruvoxriyur 


224 of 1912 


99 

»» 

226 of 1912 

... 

Tirumullaivayil ,, 

676 of 1904 

8. 1347 

99 

Pratapamdradeva- 
raya (c A.D. 1427) 665 of 1904 

... 

Mangadu 

»» 

350, 353 and 354 of 
1908 

8. 1374 

Tirumullaivayil Mallikarjuna 
(1447-1465) 

680 of 1904 


Kunnattiir 

,, 

207 of 1929-30 

8. 1304 

Tinunil is'ai 

V irupaksharaya 
(1465-1485) 

9 of 1911 


Tiruvoxxiyur 

Saluva Naras'imha 
(1486-1491) 

244 of 1012 

8. 1431 

Kunnattur 

Krishnadevaraya 

(1509-1529) 

182 of 1929-30 

8. 1447 

Poonamalle 


300 of 1938-39 

8. 1448 

Tiruvoxxiyur 

»» 

134 of 1912 

... 

Mangadu 

** 

361 of 1908 

S. 1451 

Pulal 

Achyuta Raya 
(1530-1542) 

487 of 1920 

8. 14.. .(r) 

Tirumilis'ai 


23 of 1911 
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BATE 

1 

PLACE 

2 

KINO 

3 

BEJEBENCES 

4 


TripUcane 

Sadas'iva 

(1642-1576) 

239 of 1003; SIL VIII 
No. 538 

S. 1501 

Kunnattur 

Sriranga I 
(1572-1685) 

265 of 1909 

S. 1507 

Triplicane 

»» 

237 of 1903; SII. VIII, 
No. 636 

S. 1508 

MangMu 

Venkata II 
(1586-1614) 

360 of 1908 

S. 1620 
A.D. 

Kunnattur 


231 of 1929 

1600-1601 

Tiruiiirmalai 


564 and 505 of 1912 

JS. 1525 

Triplicane 


236 of 1903; SIT. VITL 
No. 535 

S. 1527 

Triplicane 


235 of 1903 ; SII. VIII 
No. 534 
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SOURCES 

I. CONTEMPORARY 

{a) Archaeological and Epi graphical 
Annual Beport of Archaeological Survey. 

Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy 
Archaeological Survey of India: South Indian Inscriptions- 

Archaeological Survey of India: Lists of Antiquarian 
Remains in the Presidency of Madras, R. Sewell, 
2 vols. (Madras, 1882--188^). 

A Topographical List of Inscriptions of Madras 
Presidency, V. Rangacharya, Vols. I and II (Madras? 
1919). 

Epigraphia Indica. 

South Indian Temple Inscriptions, VoL I ed. by T. N. 
Subramanian, Government Oriental Mss Library, 
Madras. 1953. 

Tirumalai Tirupati Devasthanam Inscriptions, 4 vols and 
Introduction (Madras, 1931-36). 

{b) Chronicles and Travellers Accounts 

Barbosa. Duarte : An account of the countries bordering 
on the Indian ocean and their inhabitants written by 
Duarte Barbosa and completed about the year 1518, 
Translated with notes by Long worth Dames, 2 vols. 
(Ijondon, 1918). 
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Caesar Frederik : Purchas Samuel, His Pilgrims, Vol. X 
(1906). 

Jordanus : The Wonders of the East-Tr. by Col. Henry 
Yule. 

Major K. H.: India in the 15th century, being a collec- 
tion of narratives of voyages to India in the century 
preceding the Portuguese discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope (1858). 

McCrindle, J. W.: Ancient India as described by 
Ptolemy (Reprint from Indian Antiquary, 1883). 

Sastri, K.A.N.: Foreign Notices of South India (Madras, 
1939). 

Yule, Henry : The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Vene* 
tian concerning the kingdoms and Marvels of the 
East Tr. and edited by Yule, 2 vols (1903). 

Yule, Henry : Cathay and the Way Thither, 4 #ols 
(Haklyut Society, London, 1913-1916). 

Taylore, William : A Catalogue Raisonne of Oriental 
Mss. in Government Library, 3 vols. (1857-62). 

Wilson, H. H.: “The Mackenzie Collection’' — 2 vols. 
(1828) also a summary in M. J. L. S. XIX, pp. 244 ff. 

(c) Letters and other Records 

Foster, William : The English Factories in India from 
1618~a calendar of Documents in the India Office 
and the British Museum. 

A Calendar of Court Minutes etc. of East India Company 
edited by E. B. Sainsbury. 

Dutch Records — Dag Register (Batavia Diary). 
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id) Literary and Traditional 

Tgvaram 

Diy y asu richaritam 
Guraparamparai 

Kalingattupparaiji ed. by Palanivel Pillai, The South. 
India Saiva Siddhanta Publications (1954). 

Ma^jiinekhalai ed. by Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer. 
Nalayara Divya Prabandham 

Mayilai Neminathar Padikam ed. by M. S. Venkataswamy 
(Arani, 1955). 

Nandikkalambakam 

Nannul - Mayilainathar Urai ed. by U. V. Swaminatha 
Iyer (1918> 

Ngminatham by Guijavira Pa^iditar ed. by K. E.Govinda- 
swamy Mudaliar, South India Saiva Siddhanta. 
Publications. 

Pattinappalai. 

Periapurapam - Kovai Tamil Sangam Publication. 
Perumbana^rupadai . 

Puranangru - ed. by U. V. Swaminatha Iyer (1923). 

S'ilappadikaram - ed. by U. V. Swaminatha Iyer and: 
translated by V. E. E, Dikshitar. 

Tamij Navalar Charitai - ed. by 0. S. Duraiswamy. The 
Saiva Siddhanta Publications. 

Tirukkuraj. 

Tirunurraijdadi by Avirodha AJ var. 

Tiruppuga) by Aruijagirinathar. 
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Tiruvojriyur Pura^am by Jnanaprakas'ar- 

Tomjamaijdalas'adakam by Padikkas'iipulavar. 

Sthalapuraijams of the temples. 

II. MODERN WORKS 

Anavaradavinayakam Pillai: Tami) Perninakkal Varalaru 
(Tamil. 1921), 

Appadorai, A : Economic Condition of Southern India, 
1000-1500 A.D., 2 vols (Madras, 193G). 

Arokiaswainy, M,: History of the Vellar Basin (Madras, 
1954). 

m 

Bandarkar, E. G.: Vaishnavism. Saivism and Minor 
Beligious systems, (1913). 

Bruce-Foote, Robert : Indian Prehistoric and Protohi- 
storic Antiquites (Madras, 1916). 

Brown, Percy : Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu) 

Brown, J. Coggin : Catalogue Eaisonne of Prehistoric 
Antiquities in the Indian Museum at Calcutta ed. by 
John Marshall (Simla, 1917). 

Cunningham, Sir Alexander : Geography in Ancient 
India. 

Crole, C. S.: Chingleput, Late Madras District Manual 
(Madras. 1879). 

■Cotton, J. J.: List of Inscriptions on tombs and monu- 
ments in Madras, 2 vols, Revised edition by Dr. 13. S. 
Baliga (Madras, 1945-46). 

Dikshitar, V. R. E : Studies in Tamil Literature and 
History (Madras, 1936). 

Diibreuil, J : Pallava Antiquities (London. 1916) 
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— The Pallavas (Pondicherry, 1917). 

~ The Dravidian Architecture. 

Elliot, Sir Walter ; Coins of Southern India (London, 
1885). 

Ferguson, James; History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, 2 ¥ols. (London, 1910). 

Figredo B. A. Eev.: Voices from the Dust (Madras 
1952). 

Foster William: The Founding of the Fort St. George- 
1902). 

Gopalan, R.: The History of the Pallavas of Kanchi 
(Madras, 1928). 

Gopinatha Rao, T- A.; History of Sri Vaishnavas. 
(Madras, 1923). 

Hayavadana Rao, C: Mysore Gazetteer (Bangalore, 1930)^ 

Heras, Rev. Fr. H: The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagar, (Madras, 1927). 

Hough, James; Plistory of Christianity in India. 

Hosten, Rev. H; Antiquities from San Thome and 
Mylapore (1936). 

Joseph. T. K..- Six Thomases of South India (1955). 

Kanakasabhai Pillai, V; The Tamils Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago (Madras and Bangalore, 1904). 

Krishnaswami Iyengar Commemoration Volume, 1936. 

Krishnaswami Iyengar, S; The Beginnings of South 
Indian History, (Madras, 1918). 

— South India and her Muhammadan Invaders 
(Calcutta, 1921). 
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— Sources of Vijayanagar History (Madras, 1924). 

— Manimekhalai in its Historical Settings (London, 
1928). 

— Evolution of Hindu Administrative Institutions 
(Madras, 1931). 

— Early History of Vaishnavism. 

Lawson, Sir Charles : Memories of Madras (London- 
1905.) 

Leighton, D: Vicissitudes of Fort St, George (Madras 
and Bombay, 1932), 

Logan : Chipped Stones of India. 

Longhurst, A. H.: Pallava Architecture (Memoir of 
Archaeological Survey of India, No. 17.) 

Love, H. D s Vestiges of old Madras (1640-1800), 4 vols. 
(1913.) 

Mahalingam, T, V. : Administration and social Life 
under Vijayanagar (Madras, 1940.) 

— Economic Life in Vijayanagar empire (Madras, 1951) 

— South Indian Polity (Madras. 1955). 

Majumdar. B. C.: The History and Culture of Indian 
People : The Classical Age (Bombay, 1954). 

Medlycott Bishop : India and the Apostle Thomas 
(1905). 

Minakshi, C: Administration and Social Life under the 
Pallavas (Madras. 1939). 

Mitra, P: Prehistoric India (Calcutta, 1927). 

Narayana Iyer, C, V.« Origin and the Early History of 
Saivism in South India (Madras, 1936). 
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Nilakanta Sastri, K. A. : The Paijclyan Kingdom 
(London, 1936 ) 

— Studies in Chola History and Administration 
(Madras, 1932.) 

— Chojas (First Edition, 1935, '37 ; Second Edn. 1955). 

— A History of South India (1955) 

Nilakanta Sastri : ) Further Sources of Vijayanagar 

and V History. 3 vols. (Madras. 1946). 

Venkataramanayya: ^ 

Popley, H. A s The Sacred Kural or the Tamil V>feda of 
Tiruvalluvar (1931). 

Raghava Iyengar, M: Ajvarka] Kala Nilai (Tamil 1929). 

Ramaswamy Iyengar, M. S.; Studies in South Indian 
Jainism (Madras, 1022). 

Saletore. B. A.: Social and Political Life in the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire, 2 vols (Madras, 1934), 

Satyanatha Iyer, R.; Studies in the Ancient History of 
Topdamaindalam, (Madras, 1944). 

— The Nayaks of Madura (Madras, 1924). 

Sesha Iyengar, T.R.; Bravidian India (Madras, 1933). 

Scthu Pillai, R.P.: tjrum Perum (Tamil, Madras, 1946). 

Sewell, R: List of Antiquarian Remains in the Madras 
Presidency (1882). 

— A Forgotten Empire (London, 1924). 

— Historical Inscriptions of Southern India (Madras, 
1932). 

Sivaraj Pillai, K. N.: Chronology of the Early Tamils 
(Madras. 1932). 
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Smith, V.A.: Early History of India {Oxford, 1904). 

— Oxford History of India (1923). 

Sonaasnndara Desikar, S.; Tamij Pulavar Varalaru, 16th 
century (1936). 

Srinivasa Iyengar, M. Tamil Studies (Madras, 1914). 

Srinivasa Iyengar, P. T. The Pallavas (1922) 
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